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THE CIVIL LIST 


By a constitutional practice extending over two centuries, one of 
the very first Acts of Parliament in a new reign is that known as the 
Civil List Act. From the time of William the Third to the time 
of Queen Victoria these statutes have all had a common character, 
however much they have differed in details. They all make pro- 
vision out of public funds for the maintenance of the household of 
the King for the time being. They are all grants from the House 
of Commons to the King. They all deal with certain revenues 
of the Crown. They all expire at or soon after a demise of the 
Crown. 

The Civil List Act of Queen Victoria was the second statute of 
that long reign. There has been no need, as there had been in the 
case of some of her predecessors, for any amending Act. It described 
itself as an Act for the support of Her Majesty’s Household and of the 
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honour and dignity of the Crown. Its main provisions are well known. 
It granted to the Queen the following annuities, classified, after the 
manner of votes in Supply, under six heads :— 
£ 

Class 1. Her Majesty’s Privy Purse ‘ - 60,000 
Class 2. Salaries of Her Majesty’s Household ‘and retired allowances . 131,260 
Class 3. Expenses of Her Majesty's Household . . . «. . 172,500 
Class 4. Royal Bounty Alms and special services . ‘ ; ° - 13,200 
Class 5. Pensions to the extent of £1,200 per annum , ‘ ‘ 
Class 6. Unappropriated moneys . ‘ . . ° ; : ° 8,040 

£385,000 
These payments were all charged by the Act on the Consolidated 
Fund, and could not be altered except by another Act of Parliament. 
Cumbrous and complicated as the Act now appears to be, it really is 
the simplest of the series, and the new Civil List Act of the new 
reign will probably be simpler still. 

This List of authorised payments is what is generally meant by 
the phrase ‘the Civil List.’ All except one—the item of pensions 
—relate to the personal or Court expenditure of the Sovereign, 
although some of the household offices are used for political purposes. 
But with these exceptions the provision made is for the purposes of 
the Court alone, and ‘Civil List’ is now an inappropriate name. 
Macaulay derides the continued use in this country of a title which 
has ceased to have its original meaning, and still more the use of 
the title by foreign countries, in imitation of our practice but with- 
out our justification. The phrase carries us far back into the history 
of the British Constitution. It had a real meaning until quite 
recent times. The Civil List Acts of William the Third, of the Four 
Georges, and even of William the Fourth, provided for much more 
than the expenditure of the Court. The first Civil List Act (English) 
was the one passed in the ninth year of William the Third, and it 
provided to a large extent for the whole Civil Government of the 
country. The salaries of public officials and the pensions of those 
who were fortunate enough to get them accounted for a large 
portion of the expenditure. The evolution of the Civil List has re- 
sulted in nearly all of these public charges being withdrawn. They have 
either been charged on other public funds or abolished altogether. 
All that remained in the late Queen’s Civil List of the charges 
which gave it its title were the pensions and those household 
salaries which had been diverted to political uses. It would be 
strictly in the line of historical development if these too were with- 
drawn from the Civil List of Edward the Seventh. The Pensions 
are administered by the Government of the day under regulations 
as precise in many respects as those which govern the salaries of 
ordinary Civil servants. The Vice-Chamberlain and the Comptroller 
of the Household are Parliamentary Whips coming in and going 
out with the party to which they belong. Payments apportioned 
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in this fashion cannot fairly be said to be part of the public expen- 
diture borne for the purpose of maintaining the household of the 
King, and if they are to be continued they should be charged to the 
account to which they properly belong. 

The Civil List with these exceptions provides only for the 
personal and household expenditure of the reigning Sovereign. It has 
been the custom to make provision for other members of the Royal 
Family by direct grants. In the early years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign these annuities, payable out of the Consolidated Fund, 
including the annuity of 30,000/. to the Prince Consort, amounted 
to more than 300,000/. In 1837 the total was 341,788/. In 1870 
it had sunk to 110,000/. When the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons reported in 1889 it had risen to 152,000/. In that 
year application was made to the House of Commons for some 
provision for two of the children of the Prince of Wales, with the 
result that on the recommendation of the Select Committee a 
‘ special fund’ of 36,000/. per annum was created payable from the 
Consolidated Fund, out of which His Royal Highness was to be 
empowered ‘to make such assignments and in such manner to his 
children as he should in his discretion think fit.’ This annuity was 
to be limited in terms to the ‘present reign.’ The others of course 
were for the most part made payable for the lives of the recipients. 
The total amount of such payments to members of the Royal 
Family in the last year of the Queen’s reign may be taken to have 
been 153,000/.' The total cash provision for all members of the 
Royal Family may thus be taken to have been at the last about 
540,000/. per annum, 

By far the greater part of these annuities will lapse in con- 
sequence of the demise of the Crown. The whole of the Civil List 
arrangements, the annuities to the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the special fund for their children, come to an end. 

Besides these ‘ cash provisions’ the revenues of two Duchies have 
been paid to the Queen and the Prince of Wales. The Duchy 
of Lancaster yielded in 1899 a net revenue of 60,000/. to the 
Queen, and the Duchy of Cornwall rather more to the Prince of 
Wales, 

The expenditure sanctioned by Annual Estimates for purposes 
connected with the Royal Family is more difficult to calculate, but I 
should suppose it cannot be less on the average than 80,0CO/. or 
90,000/., which would bring the entire public provision (including 
the revenues of the Duchies) up to about three-quarters of a million 
per annum. 

Such are the constituents of the great national subsidy which 
has now once again to be considered by the House of Commons and 


? Allowing for the lapse of the annuities to the Duke of Edinburgh (25,000/.), 
and the Princess Mary of Cambridge (5,000/.). 
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the people of this country. In the settlement of a Civil List there 
often have been disputed questions of great constitutional interest, 
and this time the situation is unquestionably affected by what took 
place in 1889. The grant of course proceeds from the House of 
Commons alone. On the question of the amount to be granted, the 
appropriation of the grant to specific classes, the abolition or reten- 
tion of particular payments, the House, as Sir Robert Peel once said, 
has absolute power to do as it pleases. It will doubtless, in this as in 
other matters, be guided very much by precedent, and these pre- 
cedents show that one Civil List Act may differ in very material 
respects from another. A full account of the history of the Civil 
List and the hereditary revenues associated therewith is to be found 
in the voluminous return relating to Public Income and Expen- 
diture presented in 1869, and usually known as Mr. Gladstone’s 
Return. 

The Act of 1698 (9 & 10 W. IIL. c. 23) is usually said to have 
been the first Civil List Act. A resolution of the House of Commons 
had previously granted to King William the Third an annual sum not 
exceeding 700,000/. ‘ for the support of the Civil List, and the Act 
which followed specified certain revenues as the funds out of which 
this sum was to be paid. These were: The Hereditary Revenues of 
the Crown, the Temporary Excise, and the ‘ new subsidy’ of tonnage 
and poundage. 

The ‘ Hereditary Revenues’ recited in the Act were : the Heredi- 
tary Excise, the Hereditary Post Office Duties, and certain miscel- 
laneous items, usually called the small branches of the hereditary 
revenues, which included the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
‘of other revenues arising by the rent of lands in England and 
Wales.’ 

The appropriated revenues are declared to be for the service of the 
King’s household and family and ‘other his necessary expenses and 
occasions.’ Any surplus beyond 700,000/. was not to be disposed of 
without the authority of Parliament. A later Act substituted a 
different arrangement, the sum of 3,700/. a week being deducted 
from the Civil List Fund and applied to the public use and service. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Return contains an Estimate drawn up in 1699 of 
the charges falling on this Civil List. They include 40,000/. for 
foreign Ministers (Ambassadors, &c.); 80,0001. for the salaries of 
various officials, including the Lord Chancellor, twelve Judges, 
Masters in Chancery, Secretary of State, Commissioners of Trade, Lec- 
turers at the Universities, &c., and 71,000/. for pensions.? The Civil 
List under the first Act included therefore, in its charges, items 
belonging to the ordinary civil government of the country, and in the 
revenues appropriated to it, the income arising out of Crown lands, 
as well as the proceeds of public taxation. There was no definite 


? Including Dr. Titus Oates for life of himself and wife, 3007. 
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line drawn on the one hand between the expenditure of the Court 
and the cost of the public service; or on the other between the 
proceeds of taxation and the revenues of hereditary estates.’ 

The Civil List Act of Anne is of great constitutional impor- 
tance. It recites the desire of Parliament to settle upon Her 
Majesty for ‘the expenses of Civil Government’ as large a revenue 
as any ‘ enjoyed for that purpose by any of her royal predecessors,’ 
and accordingly continues the temporary excise and the ‘ new subsidy ’ 
for the Queen’s life, and appropriates these proceeds together with 
the hereditary revenues to the support of her household and ‘the 
honour and dignity of the Crown.’ The deduction of 3,700/. a week 
was maintained, and made perpetual out of ‘the hereditary excise 
only.’ Other sums were at different times appropriated to public 
purposes. In this reign the expenditure of the Civil Government in 
Scotland was brought into account, and we are told that the whole of 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown in that country were ‘ applied 
in paying the salaries of judges and other officers and other charges 
upon the establishments there, so that no part remained towards the 
general expenses of Her Majesty’s household or the Civil Government 
of England.’ The important section of Queen Anne’s Civil List Act 
dealing with the Crown lands is noticed separately. 

The charges on the Civil List appear to have been much the same 
in character and amount as in the previous reign. In 1703 the total 
expenditure was 589,000/., and included 24,000/. for secret service, 
nearly 90,000/. for fees and salaries, and 40,000/. for British Ministers 
abroad. The total income after the various deductions mentioned 
above was for the same year 539,051.‘ 

In the Civil List Act of George the First, the revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall and certain minor items were excluded from the 
hereditary revenues appropriated along with others as before ‘to the 
support of His Majesty’s household and the honour and dignity of 
the Crown.’ An Act of the second Session granted a further sum of 
120,0001. dut of the ‘ Aggregate Fund’ to the ‘ Civil List Revenues,’ 
on condition that if the total fell short of 700,000/. the deficiency 
should be made good by Parliament, and any surplus should go to 
the Aggregate Fund. Further grants were made in different years, 
and it appears that the income of the King applicable to the support 
of the household and the expenses of civil government, i.e. 700,0001., 
was inadequate, and additional sums amounting to 1,300,000/. were 
applied to discharge debts which had accrued.* 

* «The general nature of the expenditure in each year was precisely similar, and 
comprehended every expenditure of the country, except payment on account of the 
Public Debt, and for the great services of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, which were 
defrayed out of other funds provided by Pa ament.’—Mr. Gladstone's Return, 
part II. p. 594. 


* Mr. Gladstone’s Return, part I. p. 29, and part II. p. 595. 
® Return, part II. p. 596. 
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The Civil List Act of George the Second provided that if the 
‘Civil List Revenues’ failed to yield 800,000/. over and above 
encumbrances, the deficiency should be made good by Parliament, 
but any surplus should go to the Crown. Subsequent Acts of the 
same reign affected the Civil List in various ways which need not 
be enumerated. The average income of the List in George the 
First’s time was 805,000/., and in George the Second’s 811,000/, 
As before the charges include large sums for secret service, fees, and 
salaries, and for the maintenance of British Ministers abroad. 

The reign of George the Third marks an important change in the 
system of the List. The King on his accession signified his consent 
to the Commons that such disposition might be made of his ‘ interest 
in the hereditary revenues of the Crown as might best conduce to the 
utility and satisfaction of the public.’ The duties hitherto payable 
in support of the Crown, together with the hereditary revenues, 
were accordingly carried to the Aggregate Fund, and a fixed Civil 
List revenue of 800,000/. was granted to the King out of the 
Aggregate Fund. The Civil List Act in which all this is enacted 
contains no terms of compact. The Commons acknowledge that the 
King’s suggestion is ‘a most substantial proof of his tender concern 
for the welfare of his people and that the same is superior in his 
royal breast to all other considerations.’ They express their desire 
that a certain and competent revenue for defraying the expenses of 
His Majesty’s Civil Government and supporting the dignity of the 
Crown may be settled on His Majesty for his life. And they 
proceed to enact accordingly. It is to be observed that in the 
enumeration of the hereditary revenues which ‘had stood settled 
or appointed to be towards the support of the household of the late 
King and the honour and dignity of the Crown,’ and were now to be 
paid to the Aggregate Fund, the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall 
is expressly excluded. In this Act as in others the object of the 
Civil List is variously described to be ‘ the support of the household 
and the honour and dignity of the Crown,’ or ‘defraying the charge 
of the Civil Government and other his necessary expenses and 
occasions.’ The phrases appear to be interchangeable. In point of 
fact, ‘in addition to the personal family and household expenses of 
the sovereign, nearly the whole expenses of the Civil Government 
were charged upon the Civil List.’ The amount appropriated 
became insufficient to meet the increasing expenditure, and relief 
was obtained from time to time by additional grants and by charging 
on the Consolidated Fund expenditure that under the old system 
would have fallen on the Civil List. The Act of 56 Geo. III. c. 46 
contains a schedule classifying the charges under various heads, the 
total being estimated at 1,083,727/. 

The Civil List Acts of George the Fourth, of William the Fourth, 


® Return of 1869, part IT. p. 600. 
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and of Victoria recited the like surrender of the interest of the Sovereign 
in the hereditary revenues, and contained the like classification of 
the purposes to which the grant from the Consolidated Fund was to 
be applied. The second Act, however, was avowedly based on the 
principle of limiting the charge to expenses affecting the dignity 
and state of the Crown and the personal comfort of Their Majesties. 
The grant was cut down from 850,000/. to 510,000/.; the allowances 
and salaries to judges, ambassadors and other officials disappear, and 
the classification adopted was the following : 


Class 1, Their Majesties’ Privy Purse ‘ ‘ . 110,000 
Class 2. Salaries of the Household . ‘ ‘ . 130,300 
Class 3. Expenses of the Household . ‘ . . 171,500 
Class 4. Special and Secret Service . ° ‘ . 23,200 
Class 5. Pensions . ° ° . 7. J . 75,000 
The same principle was carried still further in the Act of 
Victoria, the classification of which has already been set forth. 
Finally the new King has in his Speech from the Throne 
unreservedly placed at the disposal of the House of Commons the 
hereditary revenues which had been surrendered by his predecessors. 
The long series of Statutes dealing with the Civil List—of which 
the leading Acts alone have béen referred to here—exhibit a 
clearly marked constitutional progress. The Civil List in the 
earlier Acts is a provision for the ‘ Civil Government’ of the country, 
including the maintenance of the Court. It leaves the great military 
services and certain portions of the Civil services to be supplied by 
Parliamentary grants. It is permanent, in the sense that it is by 
Act of Parliament made coterminous with the current reign. The 
Act seizes and applies to its purposes certain so-called hereditary 
revenues of the Crown and certain specified taxes. That is the first 
stage. Then in the Act of 1760 the interest of the Sovereign in these 
hereditary revenues is surrendered, and that surrender is repeated 
in every subsequent Act. The language of recital and enactment is 
not uniformly the same. It would be tedious and probably useless 
to recapitulate the variations. The last Civil List Act contains a 
recital that the hereditary revenues ‘are now due and payable to 
your Majesty,’ and section 2 enacts that ‘after the decease of Her 
Majesty they shall all be payable and paid to Her Majesty’s heirs 
and successors.’ Finally in the reign of George the Third began the 
process of shifting the burden of ‘Civil Government’ properly so- 
called from the Civil List to the annual grants in Supply and the 
permanent charges on the Consolidated Fund—a process now almost 
carried to completion. Little remains, as we have seen, in the Civil 
List but matters of household and personal expenditure, and the 
historic term has become a misnomer. 
Since the gradual elimination of the public services from the 
Civil List began there have been from time to time suggestions made 
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that the ‘Crown lands,’ surrendered at the beginning of each reign 
furnish some kind of measure of the amount to be allotted to the Civil 
List. It is sometimes said that they are the personal property of 
the Sovereign, and that the ‘surrender’ is a bargain in which the 
country has had the best of it. The most definite form ever given 
to this idea by a responsible Minister is to be found in Mr. Disraeli’s 
argument that the Sovereign ‘ positively relinquished the large real 
estate which Her!,Majesty possessed by the laws of the land by 
as clear a title and as complete possession as any of the peers hold 
their estates to whom reference has been made,’ and that ‘the 
Civil List was a settlement not to the personal advantage of Her 
Majesty.’? 

This theory, recent as I believe it to be in origin, is quite inconsis- 
tent with the history of the Civil List. It reads into the ‘surrender’ 
by the Crown to the country, substituted in the Act of George the 
Third for the previous grant by Parliament to the Crown, a meaning 
which that transaction cannot properly bear. What is surrendered 
is the ‘ interest’ of the Crown, in the ‘hereditary revenues.’ If Mr. 
Disraeli’s language was correct, such of these revenues as consisted 
of the proceeds of taxation were equally with the real estate the 
personal property of the Sovereign. What then was and is the 
Sovereign’s real interest in the Crown lands ? 

Those who wish to get to the real root of the matter should read 
John Allen’s chapter on the tenure of landed property in his once 
famous and still valuable book on ‘The Royal Prerogative.’ A 
thousand years ago the King of England could, like other people, 
own land as private property. He could also, with the assent of 
his Council, but not without, make grants to private persons of 
the land which belonged to the ‘people. Gradually a different 
conception came to prevail, the land of the people became the terra 
regis, of which the King might dispose as he pleased, and out of the 
revenues of which he discharged all the expenditure of his Govern- 
ment. It was his land in the same sense that the servants of the 
public were his servants, the laws his laws. But during that period 
the King could not be said to have private property at all. 


The distinction between the private patrimony of the King and the public 
property of the State was at length obliterated. When the folclands of the com- 
munity which had not been converted into private inheritance acquired the 





” Hansard, the 31st of July, 1871. Less exceptionable is Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis's statement that ‘it has been deemed a matter of policy in this country wholly 
to strip and denude the Sovereign of all hereditary property, and to render him 
during his life entirely dependent upon the bounty of Parliament. Through a con- 
stitutional jealousy of the ever-increasing power of the Crown, it has been deprived 
of its hereditary revenues, and a corresponding obligation arises on the part of 
Parliament to make a sufficient provision for the Crown and the Royal Family.— 
Hansard, the 22nd of May, 1857. 
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character and appellation of Crown lands, these two species of property were 
entirely confounded. It became a maxim of English law that all lands and tene- 
ments possessed by the King belong to him in right of his crown, and descend 
with it to his successor though he had been seized of them in his private capacity 
before he was king, and had inherited them from ancestors who were never 
invested with the attributes of royalty. By the adoption of this principle, the 
King was restrained from making bequests of landed property by will, but he still 
retained the power of giving away the lands of the Crown in his lifetime, and 
from erroneous conceptions of his right to these lands he was allowed to dispose 
of them by patent without the advice and consent of his great council. How 
much that power was abused it is needless to say.* 


The abuse was at last remedied by the Civil List Act of Queen 
Anne. The fifth section sets forth the true nature of the interest of 
the Sovereign in the Crown lands in the clearest possible way. It 
declares that 


the necessary expenses of supporting the Crown, or the greatest part of them, 
were formerly defrayed by a Land Revenue, which hath from time to time been 
impaired and diminished by the grants of former kings and queens of this realm, 
so that Her Majesty’s Land Revenue at present can afford very little for the 
support of her Government ; nevertheless, from time to time, upon the determina- 
tion of particular estates, whereupon many reversions and remainders in the 
Crown do now depend or expect, and by such lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments as may hereafter descend, escheat or otherwise come to Her Majesty, her 
heirs or successors, the Land Revenue of the Crown, in fines, rents, and other 
profits thereof may hereafter be increased, and consequently the burthen upon the 
estates of the subjects of this realm may be eased and lessened in all future pro- 
visions to be made for the expenses of the Civil Government. 


The section after this preamble goes on to restrain the alienation 
by the Crown of any manors, messuages, lands, tenements, rents, 
tithes, woods, or other hereditaments ‘ now belonging or hereafter to 
belong to Her Majesty, her heirs or successors, or to any other person 
in trust for Her Majesty, her heirs or successors, in possession rever- 
sion remainder use or expectancy, whether the same be or shall be 
in right of the Crown of England, or as part of the Principality of 
Wales or of the Duchy or County Palatine of Lancaster, or otherwise 
howsoever.’ 

This comprehensive enactment includes in its sweep the true 
private property of the Sovereign for the time being. It was not until 
1800 that this anomaly—as it had now become—was removed. By a 
statute of that year it is enacted that none of the restrictions or 
provisions in the Act of Anne shall apply to any landed property 


® The greater part of the estates of the Crown had, indeed, been sold or purposely 
given away before the close of the seventeenth century. Even at the time of the 
Revolution the Crown lands were considered to be of so little value that, in the debate 
in the House of Commons upon the settlement of the revenue of King William and 
Queen Mary it was said, ‘ The revenue of the Crown lands is all gone; it is aliened 
from the King; he can have nothing from his land but from Parliament.’ At the 
close of King William’s reign the net revenue of the Crown lands was estimated at 
6,0007. a year only, exclusive of the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall, which was 
estimated at 9,000/. a year.—Mr. Gladstone’s Return, part II. p, 433. 
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purchased by the King or his successors out of moneys from the privy 
purse, or other moneys not appointed to any public service, or 
coming to him or them ‘from any person or persons not being kings 
or queens of this realm.’ ® 

The combined effect of the various Civil List Acts and this Act 
is, according to Mr. Allen, virtually to restore to the public the 
Crown lands, and to the Sovereign the power of acquiring landed 
property of his own. The historians, including Mr. Freeman, perhaps 
lay too much stress on this aspect of the ‘surrender.’ The public 
character of the Crown lands is even more emphatically asserted in 
the appropriation of them to the purposes of Civil Government by 
the earlier Acts, and in the unequivocal language of the Statute of 
Anne. The true conclusion appears to me to be best stated in the 
words of a writer the weight of whose opinion would be at once 
recognised if I were to mention his name : 


It is a fallacy that the Crown lands are in some peculiar sense the private 
property of the Sovereign, and that their revenues constitute a fund chargeable 
only with his personal expenditure, and that of the Royal Family. The title of 
the Crown to the Crown lands is indisputable, but it is only entitled to them 
subject to the somewhat onerous obligation of defraying the whole of the ordinary 
expenditure of the State. 


They once constituted the fund out of which almost the whole of the expen- 


diture of the State was defrayed, and they are now held by the same title and 
subject to the same obligations as they were then. 


The arrangement made at the beginning of every reign is really an integral 
part of the Constitution, and could not be abandoned. 


The reversionary interest of the heir to the Crown is saddled with an annual 


burden of some seventy millions; it is therefore practically valueless, and may be 
disregarded. 


We have seen that the Duchy of Cornwall was expressly exempted 
from some of the Civil List Acts. Doubts appear to have arisen 
whether the ‘surrender’ by William the Fourth, which embraced 
hereditary and casual revenues, included the revenues of the Duchies 
of Cornwall and Lancaster, but it was distinctly stated in the House 
of Commons that it did not. ‘The revenues of Cornwall never 
were the property of the Crown except when there was no heir 
apparent to the Throne, and the revenues of Lancaster had been from 
a very early period subject to peculiar regulations, totally inde- 
pendent of the authority of the Sovereign.’'® Attempts have been 
made from time to time to subject these revenues to the same 
control as the ‘surrendered’ revenues. In 1780 Mr. Burke proposed 
to take them over for the public service in exchange for a clear 
annuity to the Crown based on their average value for a period of 
twenty years. Parliament, however, has been content with enacting, 
as it did in 1837, that accounts of the income and expenditure of 
the two Duchies should be laid before it every year. The papers for 


® 39 & 40 Geo. III. c. 88. %” Return of 1869, part IT. p. 605. 
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1899 show that Lancaster in that year paid 60,000/. to the Queen, 
and Cornwall 66,915/. 6s. 4d. to the Prince of Wales. It may be 
added that the charges on the Duchy of Lancaster include the salary 
of the Chancellor, who is of course a member of the Government of 
the day. These ‘Crown lands’ accordingly occupy an anomalous 
position, due, or at least attributed to the peculiarity of the title. 
They form no part of the revenues which, according to Mr. Freeman, 
‘a custom as strong as law’ has compelled the King to give back to 
the nation. On the other hand, they are no more than the Crown 
lands the private property of the Sovereign or the Heir Apparent, 
although that contention also has from time to time been maintained. 

The true private estates of the Sovereign are governed by a 
series of Acts of Parliament of their own. These are really enabling 
Acts, permitting the King to escape from the disabilities of his 
common-law and statutory position and to acquire, own, and dispose of 
landed property in his own personal right. The Act of 1800 was the 
first, but by no means the last. An Act of 1862 defines the ‘ private 
estates ’ of the Sovereign (in terms which effectually exclude anything 
in the nature of Crown lands), and in respect of these seeks to give 
the Sovereign the ordinary rights of a privateowner. But as recently 
as 1873 it was necessary to pass another Act in order to make it 
quite clear that if the Queen were to leave Balmoral to the Prince of 
Wales, the estate would not, on his accession to the Throne, fall into 
the grip of the Statute of Anne and become Crown land in the 
ordinary sense of the term. And it was not without difficulty that 
the emancipation was effected. Constitutionalists like Mr. Bouverie 
resisted it on the familiar ground that the private wealth of the 
Sovereign should not be increased—that he should be, as in times 
past, dependent on the bounty of Parliament. 


The now expiring Act of 1889 was based upon the report of a 
Committee of the House of Commons which, reciting that Her 
Majesty did not then press for any pensions for the children of her 
daughters and younger sons, recorded its opinion that ‘ with regard to 
the daughters and younger sons of future sovereigns, at the proper 
time arrangements should be made under which no future claims of a 
similar kind can arise.’ They accordingly recommended the grant 
of 36,000/. a year to the Prince of Wales ‘in order to prevent 
repeated applications to Parliament and to establish the principle 
that the provision for children should hereafter be made out of 
grants adequate to that purpose which have been assigned to their 
parents.’ These words are recited in the preamble of the Act, and it 
is hardly possible that the new Civil List can be settled without 
reference to them. Of course the present Parliament is not bound 
by the enactments of a preceding Parliament, still less by the 
findings or the recommendations of a Select Committee. But 
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Parliament did profess in 1889 to create a precedent, and it is to be 
regretted that the debates of that time do not more clearly elucidate 
its precise intentions. Mr. Gladstone, however, had no doubt about 
the practical effect of the words in question. 


In my opinion [he said] the question of the grandchildren of the reigning 
Sovereign, other than the children of the Heir Apparent, is settled—I think for all 
time—I admit not by a formal withdrawal. I give a most confident opinion, 
founded upon such observation of public affairs as has ever been within my power, 
that this claim has as completely disappeared from the region of what may be termed 
practical politics, as if it had been withdrawn by a deed upon parchment regularly 
stamped and sealed. What is now asked for undeniably secures us from contro- 
versy during the remainder of the reign, and, on the other hand, as undeniably points 
to the construction of a new Civil List as the occasion when the whole question 
must be settled in principle and in practice, and likewise indicates that mode of 
settlement which will be recognised as sound and just. 


On the other hand, the proposals of the Select Committee were 
resisted by other members on the ground that they left alive, if 
indeed they did not confirm, the claim which Mr. Gladstone 
considered to be barred. 

In this paper, little or nothing has been said of the Civil List 
and the hereditary revenues of Ireland and Scotland, as they were 
before these countries became incorporated in the United Kingdom. 
Nor have I attempted to anticipate the terms of the new settlement 
the House of Commons is about to make. My object has been to 
bring together those points in the history of a very curious part 
of our constitutional system which seem to have the most direct 
bearing on the immediate question of the hour. For this purpose 
it has appeared to me that the line of English settlements, beginning 
with the Act of William the Third, supplied sufficient material. 
There is now only one Civil List for the United Kingdom. The 
‘hereditary revenues,’ from whatever quarter of the Kingdom they 
arise, go into the Consolidated Fund, and out of that fund comes the 
provision for the maintenance of the Crown and the Royal Family. 
That simple fact seems to me to dispose of the subtleties that have 
come to the surface in previous controversies, and to leave before 
the House of Commons and the country the simple question what 
allowance it befits the country to offer to the King, and to what 
purposes that allowance should be applied. I am unwilling to add 
to the few suggestions I have made, but I cannot help observing that 
the question would become simpler still if the House of Commons 
were to abandon the system of classification, and allow the King to 
administer his household allowance as he may think best. 


EpMUND ROBERTSON. 





CHURCH REFORM. 
WHY NOT BEGIN WITH THE PARISH? 


OwinG to various causes which it is not necessary to investigate 
or dwell upon in this article, the Church of England has of late 
years been allowed to drift in a somewhat absent-minded manner, so 
far as the majority of Church people are concerned, into a condition 
which can hardly fail to cause anxiety to her best friends, and 
might very easily become dangerous to her as the Established 
Church of the Realm. : 

In venturing to emphasise this danger I hope I may be under- 
stood to do so in a dispassionate spirit. I am not one of those 
who make a fetich of Establishment, as some Anglican Churchmen 
seem to do. 

Both historical and contemporary experience have abundantly 
proved that political establishment is not of necessity and under all 
circumstances the arrangement by means of which a church can 
most effectively fulfil her moral and spiritual mission. The value 
of such establishment, compared with freedom, should be estimated 
on its merits in the case of each particular national church, and by 
the nation itself. 

But this question is one that involves so many grave and far- 
reaching issues in an historic Church like ours that when those 
who, if a frontal attack were made on her position as an Establish- 
ment, would immediately close their ranks and fight for it as for 
hearth and home, and would even clamorously denounce the attack 
as sacrilegious—when such persons are seen to be bringing her 
into imminent danger by the policy they support, or encourage, 
or acquiesce in, the pity of it can hardly fail to stir us to utter a 
note of warning. 

I may be told that, if this drifting into such dangerous waters 
has been really going on, the persons chiefly to blame for it are the 
rulers of the Church, the appointed guardians and stewards of her 
position and privileges; and Ido not venture to affirm that the 
bishops are, or have been, above criticism in the matter; but even if 
it can be shown that they might have, been wiser or stronger, more 
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active, or more foreseeing, this in no way lessens the personal 
responsibility of Churchmen of every degree. It may, however, be 
safely alleged on behalf of the Diocesan Bishops that no one who 
has dispassionately observed their utterances and their action as a 
body during the last two years can doubt their desire to maintain 
and hand on our Reformed Church with its Evangelical, Catholic, and 
comprehensive character unimpaired. 

Having this desire, they may fairly claim the assured support of 
the main body of lay Churchmen ; and my plea is that the duty 
devolves on all classes to do their own share of what is requisite 
for the general well-being of the Church, so that laymen are without 
excuse if they are content simply to blame the bishops while doing 
little or nothing on their own account. 

It is with this feeling I am venturing to urge on those who profess 
to value our Church, and who desire to maintain it as they have 
inherited it, that they should give their personal support to a sound 
and conciliatory measure of practical reform, which would, if carried, 
put our Church life in every parish on a constitutional footing. 

My reason for wishing to begin with the parish is a very obvious 
one. It is in the parish that the shoe pinches whenever a difference 
arises, and the root of parochial differences in nine cases out of ten 
is found to lie in the arbitrary position of an incumbent and in the 
fact that the lay parishioners are virtually helpless and without a 
voice in regard to the worship of their own parish church, mere 
outlanders, so to speak, expected to contribute resources, but with no 
voice in the government. 

To leave an educated laity for an indefinite period in this 
anomalous position, accustomed as they are to local self-government 
in all other matters, is not only to court disaster, but to deserve it. 

To withhold from parishioners an adequate share of power and 
influence in the affairs of their parish church and in regard to the 
worship provided expressly]for their benefit, fosters in some men 4 
feeling of annoyance and dissatisfaction towards the Church, while 
in others it produces religious indifference, in either case a deplorable 
result. 

If, therefore, we are to deal with this matter so as to nurse and 
strengthen the attachment of the laity to the Church, instead of 
gradually alienating large numbers of them in one parish and another, 
we must agree to begin our reforms with the acceptance of this 
fundamental postulate, that no measure of reform in Church affairs— 
be it self-government by Convocation or any other new device—will 
bring practical relief or equitable conditions of Church life, if it does 
not first of all settle the relations of an incumbent and his lay 
parishioners on a reasonable and constitutional basis. 

Freedom or self-government, to be worth anything, must begin at 
home for every one of us. Otherwise it is but a nominis wmbra, 
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and has no reality for us. To be real it must be exercised within the 
circle of our own life, and this is why our first Church reform should be 
to place every incumbent in a constitutional position. 

At present his legal position is practically that of an arbitrary 
despot, and it reflects no small credit on the mass of our parochial 
clergy and their prevailing good sense that a position so arbitrary is, 
comparatively speaking, so seldom abused. None the less it is in the 
highest degree expedient that the incumbent ofa parish should betrans- 
formed into a constitutional minister and steward of spiritual things. 

This primary requisite needs to be very distinctly kept in view 
and persistently emphasised, because reformers who would have us fix 
our attention on the gift of new powers to Convocation, or on the 
constitution of ecclesiastical courts, are apt to overlook this most 
important consideration of self-government in the parish, which once 
established on a sound basis would go far to leave the courts without 
litigants, a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

The desire of a serious and thoughtful Churchman, who has been 
nursed and brought up in the atmosphere of constitutional freedom, 
for a due share or voice in the regulation of his parochial worship, as 
of other parts of his social life, is a naturaland inextinguishable desire. 

Preclude him from this, and large questions about ecclesiastical 
courts and Houses of Convocation have little or no interest for him. 
All things in our life, he would say to us, are in fact estimated by 
their value to the individual within the circle of his own affections, 
desires, hopes, and daily associations. 

Therefore, I repeat, we shall do well and wisely to begin our 
Church reforms with the parish, which is the unit of our Church 
organisation and the scene of the Church’s failure or success, her 
unity or her unhappy divisions. 

Possibly it may be objected that this is to make our Church 
government too congregational; but to such an objection it may 
fairly be replied that within the limits of the law, and subject to 
episcopal authority, this congregational elasticity is just what is 
needed, not only for the general peace of the Church, but still more 
to give the freedom which is necessary for efficiency and progress in 
spiritual work, to maintain her comprehensive character, and to save 
her from the spirit of indifference among her lay members. 

Consequently, that which presents itself to a practical mind as 
the first and most desirable of Church reforms is the establishment 
of a representative Church Council in every parish or ecclesiastical 
district, to be elected by those parishioners who are duly qualified to 
vote for such a purpose. 

As the success of such a reform must inevitably depend on the 
constitutional powers of the Council, it becomes necessary at this 
point to consider these in some detail, and a dispassionate con- 
sideration of the matter would seem to lead to the conclusion that 
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the Act of Parliament embodying it should be based on certain 
fundamental propositions such as the following : 

(1) It shall not be lawfal for an incumbent or curate in charge 
of a parish to introduce any changes in the mode of conducting public 
worship without giving due notice and obtaining the assent of his 
Church Council. 

If this assent is withheld, the clerk may appeal to the Bishop for 
his decision on the subject, and the Bishop after conference with the 
clerk and the Council, and after full and careful consideration of the 
matter, shall make an order embodying his decision. 

(2) If the Council desires any reasonable and lawful change to 
be made in regard to the conduct of public worship, and the incun- 
bent or curate in charge declines to make it, the Council may 
appeal to the Bishop, who shall, after full and careful consideration of 
the matter, make an order embodying his decision. 

(3) If in any case the Bishop’s order is objected to by either 
party, an appeal shall be allowed to the Archbishop, whose decision 
shall be final. 

(4) If during a vacancy the parishioners through the Church 
Council petition the Bishop with reference to the mode of conducting 
public worship which the parishioners desire, it shall be the duty of 
the Bishop to make an order on the subject, having due regard to the 
wishes of the parishioners, and this order shall be binding on the 
new incumbent. 

(5) Any clerk who shall disregard an order of the Bishop or 
Archbishop given under this Act shall be forthwith admonished by 
the Bishop. 

If he fails to obey the admonition within three months, this 
failure shall zpso facto involve the immediate voidance of his 
benefice, or the lapse of his licence, as the case may be. 

(6) Every parishioner duly qualified to vote under the Parish 
Councils Act, and claiming to be a member of the Church of England 
as by law established, shall be qualified to vote in the election of the 
Parish Council, but no other person shall be so qualified. 

Every such parishioner (but no other person) shall be qualified to 
serve on the Council, provided that he attends or desires to attend the 
church as his habitual place of religious worship, but not otherwise. 

In a parish which is divided into districts with separate churches 
only parishioners resident in the district for which a particular 
church is provided shall be qualified to vote or serve in connection 
with the Council of that church. 

Of the above proposals, the one on which the whole scheme may 
be said to hinge, and which may naturally be expected to raise the 
keenest controversy, is the definition of a parishioner qualified to 
vote or to serve under such an Act. 

Some of the most earnest reformers would claim to define such 
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parishioners by imposing the communicant’s test as the qualification 
either to vote for a councillor or to serve in that capacity; but 
while we should desire to see every Christian a communicant, and 
every church council made up of bond fide members of the 
congregation, I anticipate that any experienced statesman would 
dismiss this proposal as impracticable. It may be taken to be 
beyond question that so long as the Church is maintained as the 
National Church a new Test Act of this character will never be 
sanctioned. Moreover, it will be generally felt that in the interests 
of the true religious life any such test would be most undesirable. 
The more we value and reverence the service of the Eucharist the 
more careful we should be to preserve it from all risk of the taint 
which such an enactment might bring in its train. 

Others would require from every one who claimed to be on the 
roll of voters a declaration that he is a bond fide member of the 
Church of England. This is certainly less objectionable than the 
previous proposal, but it is open to at least two weighty objections. 
It could hardly fail to have the effect of narrowing the Church by 
shutting out of it many of the most conscientious of those who 
desire to remain in it, thus seriously interfering with its national 
character ; and it would inevitably give rise to frequent recrimination 
as men took upon themselves to define what is and what is not bond 
fide membership. 

The true wisdom in this matter, as I would earnestly submit to all 
who care for the welfare of Church and nation, is to take care that 
nothing be done by means of any narrowing definition which will 
have the effect of destroying the national character of the Church 
or drive any baptised person into the position of an outlander or 
nonconformist. 

Let us hold on to the theory that every such person is a member 
of the Church until and unless he deliberately cuts himself off from 
it by his own overt act. 

If the comprehensive character of the Church for which even the 
ritualist is now pleading, and the national character which we all 
desire to safeguard, are to be maintained, we must jealously hold on 
to the broad and liberal view of membership which has hitherto been 
the accepted view. 

The Church of England, claiming, as she does, to be the nursing 
mother of the spiritual life of the nation, will, I trust, always con- 
tinue to hold fast the duty of cherishing in her wide embrace every 
Christian man or woman who claims in turn to be one of her 
children. 

Such in brief outline is the reform I respectfully put forward as 
deserving to be taken in hand first of all, a reform which from the 
practical point of view is the one most urgently needed, would be most 
easily carried out, and would be most likely to produce beneficial results. 

Vor. XLIX—No, 289 EE 
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As regards urgency there can, I think, be little doubt in the 
minds of those who have closely watched the feeling or temper that 
has been gathering strength among laymen during the last three or 
four years. 

Looking to other proposals, I desire to be understood as not in 
any way disparaging such endeavours. On the contrary, I welcome 
them for criticism or support according to their deserts. 

A church which is alive cannot remain unchanging and unpro- 
gressive in a world of new thought and new conditions; but in the 
process of inevitable change I would claim it as the part of practical 
wisdom, or, let us say, of common-sense statesmanship, applied to 
Church affairs, to begin with such measures of local self-government 
as I have indicated. 

Thus my claim is simply for precedence, and therefore it is not 
necessary to enter on any detailed criticism of measures which are 
being brought forward in other quarters, or from other points of 
view. 

Two such measures are just at present attracting a large amount 
of attention, and both of them may be said to have come within the 
range of practical politics: the Discipline Bill, which has met with 
much favour in the north of England, and the Convocations Bill, 
which is publicly supported by a large and estimable body of men. 

Both of these measures, when considered as practical and healing 
measures of reform (and none but healing measures deserve our 
support), seem to be open to some very grave objections. 

If the Discipline Bill were passed into law as it stands, I fear it 
would be bitterly resented by those against whose practices and 
tendencies it would mainly operate, and might attract such an 
amount of sympathy to their side as to split the Church into two 
camps bitterly opposed to each other and engaged in internecine 
warfare. 

Thus, however reasonable its main conditions may seem to the 
ordinary English mind, to apply them for the healing of our divisions 
would be, as Horace might have said, ignem gladio scrutari, not to 
turn spears into pruning hooks, but to stir the fire with a sword. 

Consequently to the supporters of this Bill I would venture to 
urge that I have indicated a more excellent way. As regards the 
Convocations Bill it is reasonable to point out that it is surely 2 
mistake in the present condition of English life, education, and 
sentiment, to endeavour in any way to revert to a more clerical 
form of Church government, or even to seem to desire to sub- 
ordinate the government of the Church to a predominant clerical 
influence, so that this Bill needs to be drawn on different lines. 

Moreover, it is hardly to be expected that the English Parliament 
will by its own act leave the definition of an English lay Churchman, 
the franchise he is to enjoy, or the powers he is to exercise in Church 
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affairs, to be formulated by an unreformed clerical convocation, while 
reserving to itself merely the opportunity of saying yes or no, once 
for all, to any scheme of Church membership and government which 
this Convocation might propose to it. 

Under these circumstances our reformers of Convocation might do 
well to consider the wisdom of endeavouring first of all to arrive at a 
distinct understanding as to the position and powers of laymen in the 
counsels of an autonomous Church, which would be accepted by 
the Houses of Parliament. And, seeing that the true method in all 
reform is to effect the required improvements with the minimum 
of change or friction, might it not be a sound and wise policy to 
propose at the outset that the lay assembly in the Church’s Parliament 
or Convocation shall consist of all those lay members of the House 
of Lords and all those members of the House of Commons who claim 
to be members of the Church of England as by law established ? 

But my primary objection to our relying on these two measures 
as healing measures for immediate application is that they cannot 
be got ready for immediate and healing use. 

Assuming their virtues to be all that their respective supporters 
believe them to be, what hope is there of applying them in time to 
give the patient the desired relief? To such a question there can, as 
I venture to think, be only one answer. There is very little prospect 
of passing either of these measures and putting it into successful 
operation without a long and bitter conflict, and even possibly a 
conflict that might involve some trouble to governments. 

Can the Church afford to wait for the issue of such conflicts in 
the political arena, and to risk the dangers involved in them? My 
plea is, that, all the signs of the times being duly considered, such 
waiting might prove too perilous. 

It is conceivable that masterly inactivity, or debates in Parliament 
and Convocation long drawn out, might represent a wise policy, if we 
were safely entrenched on terra firma; but for those who are afloat 
ina vessel amid strong currents which might all too easily sweep it in 
the direction of a cataract, to persist in sitting with folded hands, or 
spend all their energies on interminable disputes, is suggestive of 
that spirit of blindness or over-confidence which is close akin to 
infatuation. 

Looking, then, to the present circumstances of our Church, her 
needs and her dangers, I put it forward with all respect as my firm 
conviction that any influential body of Churchmen who would throw 
the weight of their influence into a united effort to carry with as 
little delay as possible such a measure of reform as I have here 
indicated, would be doing a great deal to save us from some grave 
and threatening perils, and would deserve the gratitude of both 
Church and Nation. 

J. HEREFORD. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS 
COMMISSION 


THE elaborate report of the Royal Commission upon ‘the care and 
treatment of the sick and wounded during the South African 
campaign’ resolves itself into two distinct divisions. The one of 
these is concerned with an inquiry into the many serious complaints 
made as to the care of the sick and wounded, and the other with 
recommendations for the remedying of certain defects in the Army 
medical service. 

The body of the report will be read with considerable relief, and 
with a degree of satisfaction. The inquiry undertaken by the Com- 
mission has been arduous and far-reaching, has involved the handling 
of an immense mass of evidence, and the investigation of charges 
which have lacked little in the way of either variety or virulence. 

It is satisfactory to find that the graver of the charges made 
have proved to be either exaggerated or unfounded, and that the 
medical service of the Army can claim to rise from the ordeal with 
distinct credit. 

The findings of the Commission will carry with them conviction, 
for it is abundantly evident that the inquiry has been conducted 
with infinite patience, with thoroughness, with impartiality, and 
with admirable judgment. 

The general result of the investigation is summed up in the 
concluding passage of the Report, and in the following words : 

We desire to say that, in our judgment, reviewing the campaign as a whole, 
it has not been one where it can properly be said that the medical and hospital 
arrangements have broken down. There has been nothing in the nature of a 
scandal with regard to the care of the sick and wounded ; no general or widespread 
neglect of patients, no indifference to their suffering. And all witnesses of 
experience in other wars are practically unanimous in the view that, taking it all 


in all, in no campaign have the sick and wounded been so well looked after as they 
have been in this. 


The more detailed analysis of the evidence makes it clear that 
the strain thrown upon the Army medical service was very severe, 
and that on occasion the demands were so sudden and excessive that 
they could not be satisfactorily met by the department. Those who 
read the report cannot fail to find themselves more in sympathy with 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, for the matter-of-fact account which 
is given shows vividly the immense difficulties the department had 
to face, and furnishes details as to the overpowering crowd of sick 
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and wounded who flocked to the hospital tents. The report itself is 
sympathetic; and it is apparent from many of the comments made 
that the Commissioners fully appreciate the hard case of the worried 
and overworked medical officer who had to deal with emergencies 
which no forethought could have anticipated, had to wait always 
upon the fortunes of an overburdened transport, and had constantly 
to attempt the problem of ‘making bricks without straw.’ The 
report, moreover, brings forcibly into notice the fact that in war 
there is cast upon the sick and wounded an immense amount of 
needless suffering and misery. The fact is lamentable enough, and 
the Commissioners are compelled to acknowledge that no little of 
this distress would seem to be unavoidable and beyond remedy. In 
this admission there is no attempt to hide incompetency and un- 
preparedness under the platitude that ‘ war is war,’ nor are the results 
of inefficiency improperly shielded by the general cloak of the 
‘horrors of war.’ Speaking of the state of the wounded in the 
advance to Kimberley, the Commissioners have to own that ‘the 
suffering occasioned was part of the price that had to be paid for 
success in the campaign.’ Over and over again in the report this 
remark is re-echoed. : 

The finding of the Commissioners upon the very numerous 
complaints brought before them need not be discussed in this place ; 
but the following incidental matters in the substance of the report 
are of some importance and interest. The number of individuals 
under the control of the Army Medical Department may be gathered 
from the following paragraph : ‘ At the time of the greatest pressure, 
which occurred at the end of the month of March, the total force 
then engaged being about 207,000 men, there were about 800 
medical officers (including civil surgeons), 6,000 hospital subordinates, 
and 800 nurses in the country.’ 

The Commissioners’ opinion of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
and the civil surgeons is thus expressed : 

Like every large body of men, the Royal Army Medical Corps has its unfit or 
bad members, but the evidence justifies us in saying that, in this war, the propor- 
tion of such members to the whole body of the Royal Army Medical Corps is very 
small. Speaking of the officers as a whole, their conduct and capacity deserve 
great praise. Their devotion to their duties, both at the front and in the fixed 
hospitals, and the unselfish way in which they have attended to the sick and 
wounded, often at the risk of life, have been recognised by all impartial witnesses. 
The civil surgeons employed in this campaign have, as a body, done their duty 
extremely well. But few complaints have been made against any of them, and 


such complaints as have been made are not of a grave character. As a rule, the 
civil surgeons worked well with the officers of the Army Medical Department. 


The much-abused orderlies are commented upon in these words : 


Many orderlies displayed great devotion towards their patients and lost their 
lives in the faithful discharge of their work. The complaints against the orderlies 
are no doubt due, to a great extent, to the fact that the supply of trained men of 
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the Army Medical Corps was greatly insufficient for the war, and that orderlies 
not properly trained or constituted for the work had to be supplied. . . . Some 
orderlies have been inattentive and some rough, others have occasionally been 
intoxicated, and a few are even said to have been brutal to their patients. 

Of the nurses they speak highly, and point out that ‘there was 
no difficulty found in obtaining a sufficient number of suitable persons, 
nearly all of whom were properly trained.’ 

A very detailed account is given of the work of the medical 
department on the various lines of advance, and the description is 
sufficiently ample to enable the casual reader to form an opinion of 
the difficulties to be faced and of the manner in which they were 
met. It is, perhaps, needless to say that the Commissioners are not 
entirely satisfied with the condition of medical affairs as laid bare by 
the evidence they collected. They have found certain complaints to 
be well founded. They draw attention to ‘mistakes and oversights 
on the part of the responsible authorities. And they conclude their 
report, as already stated, by discussing ‘ what steps ought to be taken 
with a view of remedying the evils they have noticed,’ and they add 
that ‘those evils were serious and ought not to be minimised.’ 

This brings us to the second division of the report—to the sugges- 
tions made with a view of remedying defects. To this portion of the 
report the greatest interest must attach. That there is much to be 
put right in the administration of the medical service admits of no 
question, and the most enthusiastic admirer of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps must confess that the department is not only capable 
of improvement, but is in great need of it. That part of the report 
which deals with the remedying of defects will be perused by many 
with no little disappointment. The recommendations are few and 
indefinite, and will, I think, hardly satisfy those who are tolerant of 
some reform on the one hand, or eager for a large measure of change 
on the other. It is only fair, however, to state that the terms of the 
appointment of the Commission did not go beyond the order ‘to 
consider and report upon the care and treatment of the sick and 
wounded during the South African campaign.’ 

Minor recommendations of the Commissioners deal with the im- 
provement of the existing ambulance waggon, the selection of 
hospital tents, the control of the Royal Army Medical Corps in the 
matter of supplies, and with administrative details of a comparatively 


unimportant nature. The principal suggestions come under the 
following heads : 


(1) The establishment of the staff of officers and orderlies of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps and its equipment ona scale sufficient to enable it to discharge 
adequately the duties ordinarily cast upon it in times of peace, and by the smaller 
wars in which the Empire, by its vast extent, is so frequently engaged. 

(2) Regulations and provisions which will enable surgeons and trained orderlies 
in sufficient numbers to be rapidly obtained and added to the ordinary staff of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps in the event of a great war, and that will also ensure 
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a rapid supply of all hospital and other equipment required for the due care of the 
sick and wounded in such a war. 

(3) The attraction to the Royal Army Medical Corps of a sufficient and regular 
supply of officers of good professional attainments, and the improvement of the 
position of the officers by the allowance of sufficient holidays, and by provisions 
enabling them to become adequately acquainted with the advancements in medical 
and surgical science, and the necessity of employing in the higher posts men selected 
for their merits rather than by seniority. 

(4) The employment, to a greater extent than that recognised and practised 
until the later stages of this war, of nurses in fixed hospitals for the care of the 
wounded and of fever and dysenteric patients, and such others as can properly be 
nursed by females, 

(5) The appointment of properly qualified officers of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps to undertake sanitary duties. 


Before, however, such questions as these can be discussed it is 
essential that the position of the Army Medical Department in the 
scheme of the Army should be more satisfactorily defined. The 
reading of the body of the report would make it appear that the 
time has come when the medical service should occupy a far more 
prominent position as a detail of the Army than it at present holds. 
In the prosecution of a war the primary object is, without doubt, to 
effect the purpose upon which the institution of the war was based ; 
and it is equally obvious that the secondary object is to effect that 
end with as little loss of life to the forces concerned as is possible. 
This war, like others, has shown that, in a long campaign, the loss 
of life from disease is unfortunately greater than is the loss from 
wounds ; and when it is recognised that the larger proportion of 
these deaths from disease are due to what are termed preventable 
affections, the importance of the medical department of an army 
becomes very strongly emphasised. There is a disposition—due in 
some degree to the subordinate position occupied by the medical 
service—to consider that war is represented only by attacks on 
trenches and gun positions, and to disregard strongholds and 
ambuscades of dysentery and fever. 

In the returns of the present war, as published at the end of 
January, the following figures are to be noticed : 


Tota REPORT UP TO, AND INCLUDING, THE MonTH OF JANUARY 


N.0.0.’s 
Officers and men 


Killed in action " ‘ , ° ‘. . 834 3,346 

Died of wounds. , ‘ : ; - 103 1,081 

Prisoners who have died in captivity . ° 4 92 

Died of disease ° ° ° . : - 188 7,605 

Accidental deaths . , ‘ 6 230 

Total deaths in South Africa 635 12,354 
Missing and prisoners (excluding those who 

have been recovered or have died in captivity) 15 922 

Sent home as invalids . » 1,703 39,095 

Total South African Field Force . - 2,358 §2,371 

a ee eet 

54,724 
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In the face of these facts it may be not out of place to urge that 
the Director-General of the Army Medical Department should have 
a recognised position in the supreme councils which direct the 
administration of the Army; and that his representatives in the 
field should have such position on the Staff as would enable the 
medical aspects of the campaign to be effectively brought into 
notice. On the other hand, however, it cannot for a moment be 
said that the medical service has been in any way neglected by the 
generals in command in the present campaign. The report alone 
contains repeated evidence—if such were needed—of the constant 
and anxious regard Lord Roberts and those under his command 
had for the care of the sick in the hospitals ; and, so far as the Natal 
part of the campaign is concerned, I can speak with gratitude of the 
continued and most solicitous interest which General Buller took in 
all matters connected with the sick and wounded, and of his eager- 
ness to make perfect in every way the work of the medical depart- 
ment. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners may now be considered 
in detail. 

The first and third of these suggestions deal with the well-known 
fact that the Army Medical Corps is much below its necessary 
strength. The Director-General says in his evidence ‘that the 
strength of the Army Medical Corps, both in officers and men, was 
completely exhausted in providing medical attendance for the first 
two army corps in South Africa.’ 


The Royal Army Medical Corps [says the report] was wholly insufficient in 
Staff and equipment for such a war, and it was not so constituted as to have 
means provided by which its Staff could be very materially enlarged or its 
deficiencies promptly made good. The deficiency in the staff of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps before this war was not the fault of the Director-General and the 
Staff of officers associated with him. They had, for a considerable time before the 
outbreak, urged upon the military authorities the necessity for an increase of the 
corps, but for the most part without avail. 


It is, indeed, a fact that the paucity of candidates for the Royal 
Army Medical Service is such that vacant commissions cannot be 
filled up; and it is a further fact that the service has been for years 
seriously undermanned. Here, then, in spite of the undoubted 
popularity of the Army, in spite of the attractions of a military 
career, in spite of the fact that the medical profession is said to be 
overcrowded, or at least very amply stocked, candidates cannot be 
found to come forward for service in the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

When this question was discussed some years ago, it was con- 
sidered that the lack of a military rank explained the unpopularity 
of the service. This rank was granted, and the medical service was 
embodied as a Royal corps. In spite of a few opinions to the 
contrary, it would appear that this granting of military rank to 
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Army surgeons has been a wise and just movement, has been 
cordially appreciated, and has been the means of rendering more 
efficient the working of the department. Yet, notwithstanding this 
discreet action on the part of the Minister for War, the corps 
remains about as it was, still unattractive and undermanned. 

The following appear to me to be the chief reasons why the Army 
Medical Corps fails to obtain ‘a sufficient and regular supply of 
officers of good professional attainments’ : 

(1) In the first place, the pay (or the allowance which is equivalent 
to pay) is not adequate. Subjoined is the present scale of pay, and it 
may seem to be ample enough until the expenses of living are 
inquired into. The gratuities and pensions may be said to be 
liberal, but it is to the initial scale of pay that most objection is 
taken. 

Scare or Pay iy AynvaL AMOUNTS 


Per Annum 


£ £ 8. d. 
Lieutenants and Captains . ‘ . 200 to 273 15 0 
Majors ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . 365to410 12 6 
Lieut.-Colonels . P : ‘ . 456 to 601 15 0 
Colonels. , . . ° ‘ 730 0 0 
Surgeon-Generals ‘ : ° ; 1,003 15 0 


Exclusive of quarters, fuel, servants, Xc., or allowances in lieu. 


GRATUITIES AND PENSIONS 


£ 
After 10 years’ service, gratuity of ‘ . . 1,250 
» ws ” - : . . 1,800 
o BB a ~ . ‘ . 2,500 
a - annual pension of . , 365 
» = * * . £410 to 500 
Colonels after 3 years’ service as such, about . . 640 
Surgeon-Generals after 3 years’ serviceassuch . 730 


The warrant upon which this scale was founded dates from some 
years ago—from a time, at least, before the employment of unqualified 
assistants in medical practice was declared to be illegal. The 
assistant to the medical practitioner has now to be qualified, and the 
result is that the demand for young qualified men has greatly 
increased and the rate of remuneration bas reached, in consequence, a 
high scale. The pay of the Army medical service is, in fact, based 
upon an obsolete market. 

(2) The undermanning of the Service gives rise to serious com- 
plaints as regards holiday leave, leave for purposes of study, length 
of foreign service, and the like. These grievances are recognised as 
genuine. They have been very frequently emphasised in the 
medical journals, and they are specially enumerated in the present 
report. 

(3) The amount of non-professional work thrown upon the Army 
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surgeon is considerable, and is very irksome to men who are anxious 
to practise their profession and to make advance in it. 

In the present campaign the officers of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, in some of the larger stationary hospitals, were kept constantly 
occupied with what may be termed office-work, the writing of reports 
and returns, and the checking of lists of supplies, &«. They were 
entirely prevented in several instances from attending upon the sick 
and wounded, that duty being undertaken by civil surgeons. This 
purely clerical work is a serious burden. It helps to extinguish 
interest in professional affairs, it does nothing to make an officer a 
more efficient surgeon, and it is from a business point of view exceed- 
ingly extravagant. The services of a specially qualified man are 
demanded and are paid for at a special scale, and yet when he enters 
the field of his work, he as often as not finds himself engrossed with 
petty concerns which could be as well or better disposed of by an 
ordinary clerk. It would seem anomalous if the senior surgeon of a 
civil hospital should be answerable for all reports and returns of 
patients, and should have to concern himself with supplies and with 
all details connected with stores, stretchers, blankets, utensils, and 
the like. In a civil hospital such work falls to the lot of a house 
governor or a house steward, and the surgeon is free to follow his 
special calling. In a military hospital in the field all this non- 
professional work should be in the hands of a quartermaster, whose 
responsibilities and duties should be so extended beyond their present 
narrow limit as to enable him to entirely relieve the commanding 
medical officer from this irksome and quite unsuitable work. 

The Commissioners in their minor suggestions ask ‘ Whether 
the administrative and clerical duties of the Principal Medical Officers 
can be lightened ; and, in particular, to what extent the reports and 
returns which have to be made can and should be shortened ?’ 

(4) The Army medical service offers very little encouragement 
for advancement in professional work. It must be assumed that the 
majority of those who enter the profession of medicine do so because 
that particular occupation interests them. It cannot be denied that 
the Army medical service does little to foster this interest and still 
less to encourage a continued advancement in purely professional 
work. When once a young surgeon has obtained his commission he 
need trouble himself but little about medicine and surgery. He will 
be advanced to the position of a colonel if he lives long enough and 
behaves decently, but his advancement will be rather by years of 
service than by professional merit. The Service encourages its 
officers to live long and give no offence, but it does very little to 
help them to progress in their profession and to become more able 
surgeons and physicians, and, as a consequence, more able officers. 
Promotion, indeed, in the Service should be by professional merit 
rather than by years. The Commissioners allude to this when they 
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urge ‘the necessity of employing in the higher posts men selected 
for their merit rather than by seniority.’ 

To go more into detail it may first be noted that the entrance 
examination of the Army medical service is not popular, nor is it 
of notable utility. It deals—as regards its compulsory subjects 
—with the same topics of examination as form part of the usual 
tests for a qualifying degree or diploma. The recently qualified 
candidate has just had his knowledge satisfactorily tested in these 
subjects, and he is not impressed with the need of going over the 
same ground again merely for the purpose of being ranged in a list. 
The optional subjects—which embrace modern languages, physics, 
zoology, geology, and botany—do not appear to be particularly 
germane to his future career, except perhaps as regards the first- 
named item. 

It would be of greater value to the candidate and to the Service 
he is joining if the entrance examination were to concern itself with 
such subjects as tropical diseases, gunshot wounds, hygiene, camp 
sanitation, and the like, and possibly also with modern languages. 
The candidate has already shown himself qualified to practise, and 
is probably not a little weary of five years’ study in the subjects 
required by the qualifying examinations. The subjects just detailed 
open up new fields and new interests, and are of direct service in the 
future ; and as the entrance examination has little real object beyond 
that of being a means of classifying competitors, it is well that it 
should be as practical as possible. 

The successful candidate becomes a lieutenant, and after three 
years’ service on full pay, a captain. After twelve years’ service on 
full pay—including at least three years abroad—he may become a 
major, provided he meets certain requirements. The chief require- 
ment is that he pass an examination in those very subjects which 
are prominent in the entrance examination, and also display a 
knowledge of hygiene and of the administrative work connected 
with the medical service. He has to write a report on some pro- 
fessional subject and to supply certain certificates. 

There is no evidence that this examination is other than a some- 
what lenient affair, and, be that as it may, it is not of a character 
to encourage the best type of professional work in a man who has 
already held a commission for twelve years. In the place of this 
questionable test it would be well to institute an examination in 
certain special subjects, and to supplement that by a moderate 
general examination. 

The special subjects should be such as ophthalmic surgery, 
laryngology, nervous affections, tropical diseases, operative surgery, 
and others. The result of such a test would be this—that officers 
before promotion to the rank of major would have to furnish evi- 
dence of having kept up their general knowledge of medicine and 
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surgery, as at present, and of, moreover, possessing a sound knowledge 
of some one special branch of practice. The individual officer would 
be thus encouraged, from the time of obtaining his commission, to 
follow up his professional work, and to make himself proficient in 
a particular branch of it. By such work he would secure his promo- 
tion. The Director-General, on the other hand, would gradually 
acquire the services of men who had made themselves proficient in 
special branches of medicine and surgery, and who could be located 
where their particular qualifications would be most valuable. Some 
such course is more or less inevitable, for so wide now has become 
the art and science of medicine that it is almost impossible to expect 
an individual to possess a thorough and practical knowledge of all 
the subjects embraced by that science. 

Two minor matters incidental to the encouragement of pro- 
fessional work in the Royal Army Medical Corps may here be 
alluded to. Firstly, it is natural that those who seek a commission 
in the Service should endeavour to obtain it as soon as possible after 
they have become qualified. It thus happens that few who enter 
the Army can afford to hold the exceedingly valuable offices of house 
surgeon or house physician in a large hospital. It would be well if 
such especial leave could be given to officers who have just joined 
as would enable them to hold these appointments without loss of 
seniority. 

Secondly, the purely professional side of the. Army Medical 
Service could be materially helped if some mutual arrangement for 
the carrying out of certain hospital work could be entered into 
between the civil and military hospitals. 

The second recommendation of the Commissioners deals with a 
matter of pressing importance, viz. the obtaining of a sufficient 
number of surgeons to be added to the Staff of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps in the event of a great war. It is obvious that no 
medical establishment in the Army could be maintained perpetually 
on a war footing. Unfortunately, the demands upon the Service 
during the times of peace and during the progress of a great war 
present differences so enormous that they cannot be met by any 
reasonable compromise. It is a little unsatisfactory to maintain the 
Army medical service on a peace footing, and then to trust to the 
services of casual volunteers in the event of a war. The civil 
surgeons who filled up the ranks of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
in the present campaign did adinirable work, but they had no know- 
ledge of the routine of military duties, nor of military methods and 
discipline. They were consequently ineffective except when accom- 
panied, and to some extent controlled, by officers of the Service. 

This obvious difficulty could be met by the establishment of an 
Army Medical Reserve upon the lines of the Military Reserve. For 
the first two or three years after a student has obtained his qualifi- 
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cation, he is apt to find himself too well supplied with leisure. He 
is hardly in a position to commence practice, even should he have at 
his disposal the means for such a step, and, as a matter of fact, it 
will be found that many occupy the early years which immediately 
follow graduation by travelling, by holding the post of resident 
officer in smaller hospitals, by acting as ships’ surgeons, and by 
working as qualified assistants. There would, I think, be little diffi- 
culty in enrolling from among the ranks of the ‘recently qualified ’ 
a valuable Medical Reserve on the following lines. Candidates 
would be required to serve for three years, one year of which would 
be with the Colours, and two in the Reserve. When in the Reserve 
they would of course be perfectly free to occupy themselves as they 
thought fit. In the event of a war the Director-General would have 
at his immediate disposal a number of young surgeons who had been 
carefully selected, and who would already possess such a knowledge 
of military routine as would enable them to be of the utmost service. 
So far as the members of the Reserve themselves are concerned, the 
engagement would not be irksome to the many who had not as yet 
taken upon themselves the more serious duties of professional life, 
and few men would be other than benefited by twelve months’ well- 
directed discipline. It is obvious that the members of this Reserve 
would have to be adequately remunerated, but even if that remune- 
ration were liberal it would, I think, be still found to be on the side 
of economy. 

With regard to the fourth recommendation of the Commissioners 
there can be little doubt as to the value of the suggestion. The 
good orderly is a vara avis, and a very liberal employment of nurses 
in fixed hospitals has proved in the present campaign to be in every 
way eminently satisfactory. Orderlies should be reserved for the 
field hospitals, in which the employment of nurses is impossible. 
There is no doubt that all nursing should be in the hands of 
properly trained women whenever and wherever the employment of 
women is possible. 

The fifth suggestion in the report will also commend itself strongly 
to all who have interested themselves in the care of the sick and 
wounded in war ; and it may be well to add to the suggestion that 
the sanitary officer should not only be ‘ properly qualified,’ but 
should be placed in such a position of authority as would enable him 
to go beyond the mere making of recommendations. 


FREDERICK TREVES. 
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SHAM VERSUS REAL HOME DEFENCE 


As Colonel Lonsdale Hale, in his article of last month, has referred 
very fully to me and to the views which I put forward about Home 
Defence, perhaps I may be permitted to say a few words myself upon 
those views. I should hardly have ventured to publish the last 
ehapter of my Great Boer War had I realised the number of con- 
troversies in which it would plunge me, and yet I cannot regret it 
since I am more convinced than ever that my conclusions are 
sound, now that they have run the gauntlet of a good deal of pro- 
fessional criticism, and come out undamaged, or at least very slightly 
modified. 

A large part of that last chapter was devoted to the effect which 
the war has had, and will have, upon the different arms in our Service. 
Some of the views there put forward are already accomplished facts. 
I refer to this because it shows that, though some of my critics have 
discounted my remarks as being those of a civilian, my judgment was 
none the less correct as to the military lessons of the war. I spoke, 
for example, of the need for breaking up batteries into their sections, 
and it has been very largely done since then. I spoke of the approxi- 
mation of the cavalry to the mounted infantry, and we have seen a 
cavalry brigade go out armed with the rifle. I spoke of the useless- 
ness of the lance, and I saw a letter from a lancer the other day 
which described how they stuck their lances into the ground at the 
beginning of an action, and came back for them when it was finished. 
I spoke of the necessity for getting the extra seven stone off the 
cavalry horses, and something has since then been done in that 
direction. In these and other instances I read the signs of the 
times correctly. I put forward this fact to screen me against the 
foolish and narrow-minded suggestion that a civilian cannot be correct 
in military matters—a suggestion which has never been made by 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale, but frequently in other quarters. 

The remainder of my last chapter was devoted to sketching out 
a method of reorganising our military forces by which, as it seemed 
to me, they might be made more formidable. The encouragement 
of the civilian rifleman was only one out of several factors which were 
to add to our strength, but for some reason it appears to have eclipsed 
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all the others completely, and to have left upon the mind of some 
professional critics the idea of a bogey rifleman—a dreadful person, 
undisciplined, turbulent, unorganised, pushing aside regulars, volun- 
teers, and militia, to claim the sole right of forming that mob behind 
a hedge-row which seems to act as a nightmare upon so many 
military writers. It was remarked lately, with great truth, in an 
article in the Spectator, that if my suggestion had been to put the 
navy out of commission, and to disband the army, some of. the 
criticisms which have been evoked could not be more grotesque. 
There are many who may have read these criticisms without seeing 
the original article, so let me say again for their benefit that I have 
never contemplated the civilian rifleman as our first line of defence. 
Let us first have an overpowering navy, let us next have as large 
and efficient an army as we can afford, let us back it up by a strong 
militia, and a generously encouraged volunteer force. Then, and 
only then, let us make a reserve of the rest of the nation by covering 
the country with rifle clubs, and teaching every man that which is 
the most difficult and the most essential portion of a soldier’s training. 
If the net result of the movement should be a single rifleman, he 
will be one rifleman to the good. How the country could suffer 
by such an addition to its defences passes the wit of man to discover, 
and yet I have read a dozen articles which allude to it as if it were 
the obvious end of the British Empire. Perhaps the fault lies with 
some obscurity of expression of my own, and so I will go over the 
ground again, with such additions or modifications as have been 
suggested by fuller consideration and by criticism. 

There is a limit to the amount of money which can be spent 
upon the regular army without excessive taxation on the one side or 
starving the navy on the other. How are we to spend this sum ? 
Is it better to get the largest number we can at the lowest wage, or 
would it be better to have fewer at a wage which would ensure that 
they should be picked men. Personally I believe that we should get 
better value for our money by having fewer regulars and paying 
them more highly. Every officer knows that he has certain men in 
his regiment or battery who are useless as fighting men. Yet these 
men take the same pay, the same food, the same equipment, and the 
same transport as an efficient soldier. The British soldier has his 
fighting to do in Northern India, in Southern Africa, or in China. 
Is it not false economy to transport a man for these thousands of 
miles, and to sustain him there, unless he is absolutely a first-class 
article? Many that we now have are first-class material. But 
many are not. If you wish that they should all be so, you can only 
effect it by raising the pay until there is a keen competition to enter 
the army, and you can dismiss the worthless man with the certainty 
of getting a better one in his place. By doing this you are 
diminishing the numbers of the paper army, but you are not 
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diminishing the numbers of your effective army. When the pinch 
came in South Africa, nearly a hundred thousand men who had 
figured in our paper army were left behind because they were unfit 
to go out. Yet these useless men were costing the country great 
sums of money. With a higher scale of pay you would have fewer 
men, but they would all be effectives, and no money would be wasted. 
It may be argued that the hundred thousand men were of the nature 
of a reserve who would mature as the war went on. But sucha 
reserve might as well be formed at the outbreak of a war, and 
would equally mature. We should not then be paying for so 
large a number of inefficient men in time of peace. 

A man who is not a good shot is not merely no use in the firing 
line, but he becomes a positive hindrance, as*he is likely to be him- 
self hit, and when hit he has to be tended. There should be no 
place in the regular army for a man who is not a marksman. 
But at present we have to be only too glad to enrol any man of the 
required measurements who presents himself, and to retain him, 
however hopeless his shooting may be. If the scale of pay were 
high enough you could ensure that every man should be a dead shot 
—or should become one under penalty of dismissal. Under such a 
system it would be your much-abused civilian rifle clubs which 
would furnish you with the best recruits. Colonials too with a taste 
for adventure would flock into the ranks of the Imperial army. 

If you were to pay two shillings or half-a-crown clear a day, and 
so secure a good long-service soldier whom you could train to a very 
high pitch of efficiency, how many would be sufficient for the needs 
of the Empire? I should suggest as many as we could afford to 
have. But at so high a rate of pay the number must be limited. 
I mentioned 100,000 in my original article and my critics have con- 
vinced me that it is an under-estimate. I amended it to 130,000, 
to contain a large corps of highly trained mounted infantry. The 
scheme must be supplemented by home arrangements by which 
nearly all these men would be available for the service of the outer 
Empire. In that case they would represent nearly as large a force 
as we could possibly send abroad at present—and an infinitely more 
effective one. 

Apart from the fact that without compulsory service we cannot 
have more soldiers than we can afford to pay for, there is much to 
be said, as it seems to me, for the small effective mobile army, as 
against the large one. If one considers a modern battlefield one 
cannot but wonder where the large army is going to put itself. 
When advances are conducted with intervals of ten paces, and a 
company covers a thousand yards, a comparatively small army 
occupies a very great area. The attack advances in successive waves, 
but each wave must come some distance behind the other, and a 
brigade may find itself with a front of several miles and perhapg a 
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mile of depth. Any other formation becomes impossible under 
magazine fire. Several brigades, therefore, will occupy the greatest 
space which a general can control. Where is he to put his great 
numbers? If they wait as reserves, they will, if they are within 
five miles, be exposed to the enemy’s shell fire, without being able to 
help in the engagement. If they are beyond that distance, their 
presence will have no effect save a moral one on the battle that is 
being fought. The large army will doubtless endeavour to outflank 
the small, but even the small army upon the defensive can cover a 
very extended area, and the large one may find it difficult to turn its 
flanks, and may then itself be so far removed from the centre that 
the supply of food and ammunition will become a serious matter. 
Altogether, Providence is not now so obviously upon the side of the 
big battalions, and a decrease of numbers and increase of efficiency 
may prove to be the general law of the future. This, however, is 
speculation. What is certain, as it seems to me, is that: (1) It is 
false economy to employ anything but a first-class man; (2) That 
you can only get first-class men by a considerable increase in pay ; 
(3) That this must mean a decrease in numbers. 

Now if the regular army is to be set free for the service of the 
Empire, it can only be safely done by making ourselves invulnerable 
at home. There is only one way in which this can be effected, and 
that is by the enforcement of the militia ballot for home defence. 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale advocates this measure as if it were an 
antidote to the civilian riflemen. I have merely advocated the 
civilian riflemen as a supplement to a reorganised militia. ‘We 
must depend upon a developed system of militia,’ I say in one place, 
and later, ‘We must have such an extension of the Militia Act’ as 
would give us a competent home defence army. That demon civilian 
rifleman seems somehow to have drawn the attention of every military 
critic from all the points of my suggestion except his undisciplined self. 
Not only have I made the same suggestion as Colonel Lonsdale Hale 
now puts forward, but I have indicated how things may be done 
which he states as desirable. For example, he says, ‘The regular 
army must no longer use the militia as its milch-cow.’ This can 
only be prevented by putting the regular army upon an entirely 
different footing as a highly-paid foreign-service army in some .such 
way as is here suggested. 

There are two alternatives before the nation, and one or other 
must eventually be adopted. The first is universal military service 
by which the whole nation might be passed through the ranks, each 
man serving for one year and then being enrolled in the reserve. 
That such a measure would have an admirable effect on the physique 
and, in some ways, upon the mind of the nation is undoubted. But 
I do not think that it has come within the range of practical politics. 
People do not make such changes in cold blood. Nothing short of a 
Vor, XLIX.—No, 289 FF 
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European coalition will ever rouse us to the pitch of national energy 
which would be necessary for making a new departure so foreign to 
our traditions. Besides we cannot pretend that we really have, or 
could have, need for so numerous a host as such a measure would 
produce. 

It is different with the militia ballot, which is a good old con- 
stitutional measure of native growth. If it were used impartially, 
temperately, and with discretion and consideration, I do not think 
that the nation would now shrink from it. The present Government 
is strong enough to pass such a measure, but its effect would be 
much greater if the details could be settled by a committee drawn 
from both political parties. The men should be under arms for at 
least a year, during which time they would draw little pay, but they 
should be well fed, well lodged, and considerately treated in every 
way. Let them be sedulously exercised in what is practical in a 
soldier’s duties, in judging distance, in shooting at unknown ranges, 
in entrenching, but let us at last have an end of those vexatious 
pieces of routine which bear no relation to true discipline. The 
soldier’s time is wasted and his patience tried by childish roll-calls 
(four of them a day), by mechanical manceuvres of no service in 
warfare, and by the polishing and whitening of metal or straps which 
seem to be chosen for the express purpose of giving trouble. A 
brown strap instead of a white one, or a horn button instead of a 
metal one, makes no great difference to a uniform, but a great deal 
to its wearer. Relaxation in all such matters should be accompanied 
by greater severity in cases of drunkenness, desertion, or other offences 
which really do impair a man’s value as a soldier. 

I find then that I am in perfect agreement with Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale upon the question of the militia, of which I should like to see 
150,000 under arms. We come therefore to the next line of defence 
in the volunteers. The only change which such a scheme as I have 
outlined would cause in this force is that their capitation grant should 
be increased, their equipment improved, and their organisation 
made as business-like as possible. At the same time I do most 
strongly believe that Colonel Lonsdale Hale is much too depreciatory 
in his allusions to the volunteer soldier. The only opportunity 
which we have ever had of trying him has been in South Africa, 
where we have had volunteers—i.ec. non-professional soldiers—from 
every part of the Empire: British volunteers, Canadians, Anglo- 
Indians, Australians, New Zealanders, Rhodesians, Natalians, Cape 
Colonists and refagees. There were some 1,800 C.I.V.’s, and all of 
them, horse, foot, and artillery, did most excellently. Of the volunteer 
companies of the regular regiments I do not know enough to speak, 
but I remember that when shrapnel burst over t!:e volunteer company 
of the Gordons, and struck down seventeen men, the rest of the 
company marched on as if nothing had occurred. Men of such nerve 
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should be good enough for anything. The yeomanry who were 
largely civilians were invaluable. Of the Canadians, Australians, 
and New Zealanders nothing but praise has been heard. At the 
battle of Rhenoster Kop the other day the New Zealanders were, in 
the presence of two veteran regular regiments, awarded the honours of 
the day. These men were graziers, shepherds and small farmers. 
The Canadian volunteers bore off the honours of Paardeberg, and the 
Australians and Rhodesians those of Eland’s River, the best defence 
of the war. Thedefence of Mafeking was conducted by a garrison in 
which, outside the officers, there were no regular soldiers. The South 
African volunteers have more successes and fewer failures in their 
record than any body of men inthecountry. The defence of Wepener 
was almost entirely their own. Thorneycroft’s Irregular Horse stood 
the fiery ordeal of Spion Kop and lost more heavily in proportion to 
their number than any other corps. It was a body of Natal volunteers 
who blew up the first Long Tom at Ladysmith. Above all, the 
single regiment which has carried off by general consent the honours 
of the war is a regiment of non-professional soldiers, the famous 
Imperial Light Horse. Everywhere over the seat of war the lesson 
has been the same—that the volunteer soldier, British or Colonial, is 
little, if at all, inferior to his professional brother. Why, then, should 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale say that ‘the much-vaunted voluntary system 
has been at work for years, and has shown itself to be a complete failure 
in producing an efficient army of good troops for Home Defence’? The 
samples which we have tried prove them to be excellent troops. 
They may not be perfect at barrack-square tricks, and their uniforms 
are occasionally rather weird, but they are keen, intelligent and 
brave. Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s ovdie-de-bataille army would not 
be weakened, I think, by a leavening of volunteers. 

The introduction of the militia ballot would furnish a most 
powerful weapon for strengthening the volunteers, as exemption 
from the ballot might be granted to those men who undertook 
to make themselves efficient and to remain in the corps for 
five years. In the same way they would be officered by gentlemen 
who wished to avoid the militia. If mounted infantry and cyclist 
corps were raised in each battalion, and if each district were made 
to furnish a proper proportion of infantry, engineers and artillery, 
then each would become a complete little military unit capable of 
exercising all arms upon a field day or conducting operations against 
a neighbouring district. 

I hope I have shown now that in no part of the scheme suggested 
did I desire to supersede existing forces, but that on the contrary I 
desired a lohg-service, highly-paid army for the service of the Empire, 
and a compulsory militia and highly-organised volunteer force for 
the defence of our own shores. There remain those terrible civilian 
riflemen. My argument—which I fear that I have repeated 
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ad nauseam—is that the greater portion of the manhood of this 
country cannot under existing circumstances serve in the volunteers. 
Their distance from a centre or the nature of their occupations 
prevents them. Is it then impossible to utilise them in any way, or 
to form them into any sort of a national reserve? I believe that it is 
perfectly possible, and indeed easy, to induce them to acquire skill 
with the rifle, and I assert that a country in which a fair proportion 
of the male inhabitants are good riflemen becomes for that reason 
formidable. We have had an object lesson of this in South Africa, 
and in spite of Colonel Lonsdale Hale I maintain that both Switzer- 
land and Norway are examples of the same thing. It is absurd to 
contend that because Switzerland was overrun by the French at the 
end of the eighteenth century, at a time when that country had 
deep political dissensions, that that shakes my argument. It is the 
long-distance magazine rifle which has made the defence so strong 
against the attack, and people like the Swiss, who have made rifle- 
shooting their national pastime, could, I believe, never be subdued. 

If then behind our army, behind our militia, and behind our 
volunteers we had the main body of the people of this country 
expert in the use of the rifle, it seems to me to be a truism to say 
that it would greatly strengthen our military position. All these 
questions about their organisation, their transport—one critic was 
even anxious about their hats—are premature. The first practical 
thing is to get the butts, the rifles, and the men. This should not 
be hard. The less Government helps the better, I think. We are 
getting too much into the way of crying for help when we should be 
doing things for ourselves. Government should at once remove the 
tax upon rifles, and it should supply rifles and cartridges at absolute 
cost price to bond fide rifle clubs. So much is bare justice, but we 
should ask no more. Let miniature ranges (Morris-tube or other) 
be started in every village, and then let the neighbouring miniature 
clubs combine in each district to have one proper range open to all 
of them. I will answer for it that there will be no want of riflemen 
who will be perfectly willing to pay for their own cartridges, and who 
will rapidly develop into good shots. It is forthe country gentlemen 
all over Britain to give the lead in starting such clubs. If any 
reader should desire exact information how to do it, and the cost 
involved, I should be happy to answer any inquiry addressed to me 
here at Hindhead. Our own club is a great success, and is already 
the father of several others. 

Now we will suppose that these clubs form a network over the 
whole country, as I believe that they will do, and that in a few years 
there is a national reserve of half a million of men who cam ‘use a rifle. 
How are these men to be used in case of an emergency? Are they 
to be led as they are against an enemy, lined up behind a hedge, and 
left there? That is midsummer madness. And yet from the tone of 
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my critics one would imagine that such a suggestion had been made. 
These half-million men would form a great reservoir upon which all 
the branches of the Service would draw. They would not remain as 
a force of civilian riflemen at all. In the universal enthusiasm 
which would be called forth by a menace of invasion they would 
flock in to fill the gaps of the militia and the volunteers—even in 
some cases of the regulars—and instead of raw recruits these 
regiments would find that they had got men who were already 
highly instructed in that which is the most essential and the most 
difficult part of a soldier’s education. In this guise, as regulars, 
militia, and volunteers, they would help to line the hedge-rows of 
England, those hedge-rows which Lord Dundonald, fresh from South 
Africa, described the other day as being as formidable for defence 
as the kopjes. A residue of civilian riflemen would be left over to 
serve as guides, scouts, and irregulars in the particular district 
which they inhabit. 

Now what is there against such a scheme? It is quite 
independent of and supplementary to all other lines of defence, and 
can therefore interfere with none of them. Is the objection that it 
will engage the attention of Government and distract it from other 
reforms? But it requiresa minimum of attention from Government. 
Is it that it will intercept recruits for the militia and volunteers ? 
It was argued once that the volunteers would do this, but in practice 
it is rather found that when a man has once begun to handle a rifle 
he is often inclined to go further with it. Is it that it is a sham or 
untried movement? But it was always suggested as being a 
supplement to a militia ballot, so it will not interfere with the 
drilled soldier. Why then has the civilian rifleman idea encountered 
so bitter an opposition? Is it that the very word ‘ civilian’ seems 
to imply a want of confidence in the professional? But Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale truly says, ‘The feelings of national patriotism, 
personal pride, and self-respect, love of country and home, combine 
to treat with scorn, and even indignation, the notion that the defence 
of the heart of the Empire should be conducted solely by the 
‘professionals.”’ But if these are his sentiments, why does he object 
to civilians preparing themselves in the only way possible for the 
duty which may lie before them ? 

Supposing for argument’s sake that such a scheme as that which 
is here outlined were adopted, how would the force of the country 
stand ? 

Regular Army, 130,000.—Highly-paid army of long-service 
men. One hundred and fifteen thousand might be taken as 
actually with the colours abroad. Fifteen thousand represent the 
Guards and the depédts at home. This force could be extended in 
time of war, and supplemented by organised colonial contingents 
so as to bring it to at least 200,000 effectives. 
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Militia Army, 150,000.—For home defence only. Raised by 
ballot. Pay small, but every effort made to study the comfort and 
convenience of the men, while making them good practical 
soldiers. 

Volunteers, 250,000.—Men serving in this unpaid foree and 
making themselves thoroughly efficient should be exempt from the 
militia ballot. 

Yeomanry.—Men volunteering for this should also be exempt 
from the year’s training under arms involved in the ballot. By this 
means there should be no difficulty in raising 20,000. 

Reserves from the Regulavs.—There would be a considerable 
force of reserves, at first from men who had served under the present 
conditions, and later from men who had done their term of service 
in the reformed army. Say 80,000. 

Then finally Civilian Rijlemen.—Rifle clubs should eliminate 
bad shots and have on their rolls only expert riflemen. A strong 
effort should be made by individual patriotism and public opinion 
to enrol the greater part of the men of the nation, of any age, in 
these clubs, which would form a reserve for all other forces of the 
Crown. We will suppose that they reach 500,000. 

The net result would be that we should have in the service of 
the Empire an army as numerous as we could send abroad now, but 
of far greater efficiency, and that at home we should have a million 
men of different grades, but all accustomed to the use of arms. I 
have not reckoned in this enumeration the trained men who have 
passed through the militia. These alone would soon amount to 
some hundreds of thousands. If such a state of things were brought 
about I cannot understand the frame of mind of the man who 
would still fear invasion. It may be objected that there is no 
guarantee that the 500,000 civilian riflemen would respond to the 
call of duty. The guarantee lies in the national spirit, which was 
never more alive than now ; but if there should be any hanging back 
Parliament could of course on an emergency pass a universal 
compulsory service Bill which would place them all at the disposal 
of the State. Even at the risk of annoying Colonel Lonsdale Hale 
I am bound to repeat that under these conditions (all of which 
were laid down in my original article, save that I understated the 
regular army by 30,000) I still think that ‘the bugbear of an 
invasion of Great Britain would be reduced to an absurdity,’ and 
that ‘the invasion of Kent or Sussex, always a desperate operation, 
has become an impossible one.’ 

As to the exact method in which these very large forces should 
be disposed in the event of an invader landing, I bow to Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale’s authority. What seems to me certain is that if we 
only have men enough, and rifles enough, and the men can use the 
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might be beaten and beaten again, but we should come and come 
again, and for ever replenish our losses far more rapidly than the 
invader could do. He could move in no direction without having 
to carry positions, and all England would be one endless vista of 
positions, with swarms of men to hold them—‘a huge crowd of men 
firing rifles from behind hedge-rows,’ as Colonel Lonsdale Hale, with 
the bogey rifleman always before his eyes, prefers to describe it. 
The Colonel goes on to state that professional soldiers search through 
the military history of the world to find any support for such a 
theory of defence, and search in vain. The very thing itself is 
going on before our eyes in South Africa. If the numbers of the 
Boers had been far superior to our own what chance would we have 
had of being able to conquer their country? But the Colonel does 
less than justice to his own knowledge of military history when he 
asserts that he cannot recall many instances of undisciplined, or 
slightly disciplined, fighting men being able to hold their own 
against highly organised troops, and even, unless in a hopeless 
minority, being able to tire them out. Apart from South Africa 
and the recent instance of the Afridis, which are the more important 
as showing how modern weapons have affected the question, we have 
in the past such examples as the American War of Independence, the 
victories of Hofer over the Bavarians and the French in 1809, the 
three years’ struggle between the Vendéans and the Republican 
armies, and many others which occur to even so superficial a student 
of military history as myself. 

**» In conclusion let me say that I fully recognise that Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale is earnestly pursuing the same object as myself, 
although I have the temerity to differ from him in detail. I hope 
that, if he will do me the honour to read what I have written, he 
will find that our points of agreement are more numerous and of 
strife less serious than he has, possibly through my own faults of 
expression, been led to believe. It is an invidious thing to argue 
upon professional subjects with a professional man, but I do it under 
a strong sense of duty, feeling convinced that the country is suffer- 
ing from want of men, and that the men could easily be found if 
some method could be devised by which they could render them- 
selves efficient. Without universal compulsory service I can think 
of no way save the extension of rifle clubs to get at the main body 
of the people, and that is why I grudge no time or work which can 
help to that end. 

A. Conan DOYLE, 

Undershaw, ITindhead, Haslemere. 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ADMIRALTY VERSUS THE NAVY 


WHEN a year ago I pointed out certain grave defects, all, however, 
easily remediable, in the Navy, I was met with the rejoinder in the 
press that no fleet would stand such detailed criticism. But let me 
now say that I have seen a navy that will. It is the German, 
which is going to be in the very near future our most formidable 
rival. In the German Navy and in the German organisation one 
can find nothing to blame and very much to praise. They are 
already the model for the world. From top to bottom they are 
thorough ; at every turn they bear the impress of careful thought. 
Mobilisation, dockyards, ships, officers and men, all are such as 
reason would have them. Tradition, appearances, the conservatism 
which is born of routine and habit, are in Germany all brushed ruth- 
lessly aside. Everything is sacrificed to efficiency, and efficiency is 
the factor which ultimately tells in life and in war. 

There are three heads under which criticism of our navy may best 
be grouped—organisation, material, and personnel. In the public 
mind there is always a tendency to attach excessive importance to 
the second, though it is really upon the first and third that the 
usefulness of the material depends. Ships are valueless if they are 
not correctly designed, if arrangements are not made for bringing 
them to bear upon the enemy’s forces, and if the officers and men 
are not there to take them to sea or are not so instructed as to employ 
them to advantage. Organisation in particular has a preponderating 
influence in a day of great navies, yet less attention is commonly 
paid to it than to either of the other points. 


I, ORGANISATION 


The organisation of the British Navy is a survival from a remote 
past, when the conditions of war were in many essentials different. 
It has been altered and changed, but to suit the convenience of the 
political parties which alternately govern this country, and not with 
any idea of adapting it to modern requirements. Essentially it is 
based upon the negation of direct responsibility. There is a political 
First Lord in the Cabinet, who generally has no technical knowledge 
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of naval matters. He is aided by four naval officers, usually of flag- 
rank, a civil lord, and a financial secretary. These two last are 
politicians, generally with no knowledge of naval affairs, though for- 
tunately in the present Administration the financial secretary 
happens to be a man who has studied the navies of the world and 
naval history with the utmost care. 

‘ Boards,’ said Sydney Smith, ‘ are only meant to serve as screens.’ 
In this case responsibility is completely lost inthe Board. There isa 
conflict of opinion as to whether the First Lord is the superior or the 
equal of the First Sea Lord, and whether the second and fourth Sea 
Lords and the Controller—who is the naval officer charged with the 
superintendence of construction—are the equals or inferiors of the 
First Sea Lord. There is even conflict between the various ordinances 
to which the Admiralty owes its existence. The patent appointing 
the Board does not distinguish between the First Lord and the other 
Lords, and might be held to regard them as equals: an Order in 
Council in 1869, however, made the First Sea Lord responsible for the 
personnel and condition of the fleet to the First Lord, who was again 
made responsible to Parliament. But this order was rescinded under 
Mr. Goschen in 1872. Such is the confusion at the present moment 
that, as a long correspondence in the 7vmes has shown, the most dis- 
tinguished officers in the navy and ex-Sea Lords themselves do not 
know what precisely is the responsibility that attaches to each member 
of the Board. 

The advocates of the present system assure us that it is ‘ elastic.’ 
Contrast with it the ideal outlined by Stein and existing in the 
Germany of our own day, where there is no Board and no confusion 
as to duties and responsibilities : 

The principal object is to give the greatest possible unity, energy, and activity 
to the administration of affairs, to cause it to converge to the highest point, .. - 
combining independence and free initiative with complete responsibility. 

Theoretically the German organisation is perfect ; practically it 
works splendidly. This is an incontrovertible statement. There is 
a Naval Minister, who is an Admiral, with great professional know- 
ledge ; a Commander-in-chief under the Emperor: for though called 
by the name of General-Inspekteur der Marine, this is really Admiral 
Koester’s office ; and a Chief-of-the-Staff, with acarefully chosen General 
Staff. The Admiralstab (General Staff) is concerned with the dis- 
tribution of ships, mobilisation, manceuvres, study of foreign navies, and 
general preparation for war. Its analogue does not exist in our navy, 
and its want is a defect which may have the gravest consequences. 
It is in vain that great seamen, such as Admiral Hornby, and military 
students, such as Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, have pointed to the 
necessity of remedying the defect. The stock argument to ‘ Let 
well alone’ is the only reply they have been able to extort from an 
indifferent public. 
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The General Staff has been well described as ‘the brain of the 
navy’ by Mr. Wilkinson, because it does the thinking and foreseeing. 
To some extent, no doubt, the Intelligence Department covers the 
same ground, but not by any means completely. In the German 
General Staff the Intelligence Department is but one of other 
departments. Nor is our First Sea Lord, as has sometimes been 
said, virtually a Chief-of-the-Staff or naval Commander-in-Chief. A 
commander cannot be the equal of those commanded or primus 
inter pares; nor would a real Chief-of-the-Staff be harassed with 
such questions as collisions, slave trade, rewards for deserters, regula- 
tion of uniform, and hydrography. 

A priori, then, from a study of our organisation, we should expect 
to find a lack of foresight, fleets badly distributed, and general 
unpreparedness for war, and this not so much because the Sea Lord or 
Sea Lords are wanting in the sense of duty, as because they have not 
time to attend to everything or leisure to think out and frame 
general views. Then, too, action by a Board of four or five people is 
sure to be slow, timid, and hesitating. The Board is a council of 
war, with all the council of war’s proverbial defects. This alone 
seems to spell failure in war. 

If we look at the distribution of the various squadrons, we shall 
see just these faults exhibited. There are four great British fleets 
maintained in time of peace, one with reduced crews. Three—the 
Channel, Reserve, and Mediterranean fleets—are in European 
waters ; one, the China fleet, in the Far East. Not one of these 
four last autumn was properly composed or prepared for war. The 
Channel fleet had eight battleships and four available cruisers. Now 
such a proportion of cruisers is utterly inadequate. In a big fleet, 
which may have to blockade the enemy’s ports, hunt for his ships, or 
hurry post-haste to the Mediterranean to reinforce our squadron in 
that sea, there should be at least eight, or, if we can judge from 
manceuvre practice, twelve to sixteen cruisers. There should be 
destroyers, fleet-colliers, a repair-ship and a distilling ship. Without 
these cruisers and adjuncts the fleet is not ready for war. It is not 
as though we had not got the cruisers: we have them in our home 
ports, out of commission, rusting in the basins. It is perfectly well 
known that it takes from a month to a year fora newly commissioned 
ship to become perfectly efficient. Thus at the critical moment the 
Channel Squadron will be hampered by a number of hastily manned, 
inefficient vessels. Further, the crews of the Channel Squadron are, 
in normal time, too young. An enormous proportion of boys and 
ordinary seamen is serving on board them, and, in the opinion of 
many Channel officers, it would be dangerous to go out and fight till 
this raw material had been stiffened. Thus it cannot be said that 
the squadron is ready for war. 


The case of the Reserve fleet is yet worse. It is composed of a 
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number of old battleships, all of which need the most drastic recon- 
struction. Normally, its component members are scattered round 
the coast half manned. For one or two months in each year it is 
assembled and trained, but there are many reasons why its fighting 
value is low. The training given is altogether insufficient, the officers 
are generally old and weary of the service, the ships are bad, and there 
are only four cruisers to thirteen battleships. Yet, as in case of war 
the Channel Squadron is sure to be sent to the Mediterranean, this 
is the force upon which we depend for the command of the Channel 
and the North Sea. Far better would it be to reduce the number of 
ships in commission, but to keep them concentrated, fully manned, 
and always manceuvring, while thoroughly reconstructing the ships 
not in service. 

Next we come to the Mediterranean fleet. At this moment the 
fleet contains ten battleships, three old ironclads, seven protected 
cruisers, fifteen destroyers, and several torpedo boats, some of which 
are so old as to be practically valueless. The fleet is in a position of 
great responsibility and danger. At Toulon are the headquarters of 
the French Navy in the Mediterranean, which can at any time put 
six perfectly modern battleships, three older ones, ten cruisers, and a 
host of torpedo craft to sea. Besides this, the Russian fleets have to 
be watched. In the Mediterranean, Russia has one battleship, in the 
Black Sea seven, and these may always attempt to combine with the 
French or try a stroke against Egypt and the Suez Canal. It is a 
nice problem, how, with ten modern battleships, at once to close the 
Straits of Gibraltar and to watch fourteen hostile battleships, when 
these fourteen are distributed as are the French and Russian. If 
anyone wants to understand the perilous situation, the utter in- 
adequacy of the Mediterranean fleet, let him place himself, in 
imagination, in the position of the Admiral in command of it, and 
think how the ten ships are to be disposed. He will speedily see 
that the problem is an insoluble one, and that reinforeements—strong 
reinforcements—are absolutely necessary. Notoriously, the Admiral 
on the station has asked for them; notoriously, they have been 
refused him. Mark that he is so ill supplied with cruisers that he 
cannot in these craft hold his own against France alone, and that 
when war comes he will, through this weakness, have to grope in the 
dark for information. Mark, too, that his twenty efficient destroyers 
and torpedo-boats will have to look after about one hundred French 
craft of this type. 

But even this is not the worst. Placed in the very forefront of 
the battle, as the Mediterranean fleet must be, one would expect it 
to be made up with the extremest care. One great advantage of our 
navy is the homogeneity of its ships—that is to say, our ships are built 
in batches of six or eight oreven more. Homogeneity in a squadron is 
of great military importance. It means that the ships are of the same 
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pattern, armament, speed, manceuvring power, and coal suppl y—fitted 
to act together. But in the Mediterranean fleet this advantage has 
been thrown away. Of battleships (ten in all) there are four different 
types. Of protected cruisers (seven in all) there are six different 
types. There can be no excuse for this state of things. ‘ Falstaff’s army 
is not in it with our fleet,’ says a Mediterranean officer of distinction. 
The destroyers are just as bad. To quote the same officer : 


Some are 27-knot boats, some of the newer 30-knot type ; some can be depended 
on to steam and some cannot; some can use all their boilers and some none of 
them; some appear to have been kept in England till they are falling to pieces 
and then they are sent to a foreign station to torment the soul of its commander- 
in-chief, . . . It is imperative that this station should be strengthened without 
delay by the addition of (a) workshop ships, (0) distilling ship, (c) store ship... . 
If this fleet is allowed to remain any longer in its present extremely unsatisfactory 
condition, it is to be feared that the awakening will be as bitter to the British 
public as it has been in other directions. 


This was written nine months ago, and yet there has been no marked 
improvement. 

The China fleet through the autumn and winter has been in an 
equally unsatisfactory position. The immense importance of this 
station, to which larger and larger fleets are yearly being transferred 
by European Powers, does not seem to have ‘ struck’ the Admiralty 
till our squadron was outnumbered in the all-important factor, 
battleships, by Russia and France in the ratio of twotoone. During 
the summer of 1900 our battleships on the station were the new 
Goliath, and the lightly armed Centurion and Barflewr. Against 
these the Russians had the Petropavlosk, Sissoi Veliki, and Navarin, 
and the French the Redoubtable. The four ships had a great 
advantage in artillery. In October the Russians sent out two more 
battleships of most formidable type—the Poltava and Sebastopol— 
raising the combined total to six. Then tardily, after waiting till 
these vessels had arrived, the British Admiralty replied with the 
despatch of two more battleships, one of which has only just started, 
and has been detached from the Mediterranean fleet, where it 
cannot well be spared. In modern cruisers England had been out- 
matched, though not to the same degree. For whole months even 
the German fleet in the Far East was stronger in military qualities 
than our own, which had to descend to the fourth place, behind 
Japan, Russia and Germany. In all essentials our China fleet is 
worse off than our Mediterranean fleet. Indeed its only base, Hong 
Kong, is not only inadequately equipped, but also has its defences 
planned on the assumption that our fleet commands the sea. That 
our fleet does not command the sea in the Far East, and cannot hope 
to do so in the near future, is obvious. It then follows that, in the 
event of war, Hong Kong will be lost. The Navy League branch there 
is fully aware of the danger ; naval officers are aware of it; but the 
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required reinforcements are not sent, and the public at home takes 
little interest in the fortune of its distant dependency. 

Such, then, is our organisation for war in the case of our four 
most important fleets. Not one is prepared; not one is adequate. 
Yet it must be remembered that in a naval conflict the opening 
moves are made before the struggle begins, and upon these opening 
moves will depend victory or defeat. Mistakes in the mobilisation 
and initial distribution of forces, as Moltke has said, can rarely 
or never be overcome. Nor is our naval predominance such that we 
are able to play tricks with our fleet or fool any part of the ex- 
tremely narrow margin of superiority, which we may possess, away. 
The destruction of our China fleet might upset the scanty basis of 
financial and political credit upon which our Empire rests: any 
catastrophe to the Mediterranean fleet would certainly upset that 
basis. Nor are these the mere words of an ‘alarmist’ or scare- 
monger. They are elementary deductions from the teaching of war 
in the past. Unhappily while British statesmen are never tired of 
repeating the simplest of general principles, such as this, that 
‘England must be supreme at sea,’ they do not apply them or work 
them out in practice. The history of the South African war is before 
usin black and white to prove that our rulers do not understand war. 

The best men in our navy have for generations seen and realised 
the defects of the Admiralty. Even in the Napoleonic wars it 
did not work half as well as its champions would have us believe. 
St. Vincent and Nelson are by no means complimentary in their 
references to the Boards with which they had to deal ; St. Vincent, 
indeed, threatened that ‘the next impertinence I receive will make 
room for Sir Hyde Parker.’ Cockburn, who served through the war 
and was for years on the Board, left on his death a letter most 
strongly condemning it, and urging its abolition. Sir C. Napier 
before the Crimean War maintained that, if the Board continued in 
its then state, a ‘great catastrophe will befall the country.’ The 
management of this war on the naval side should be studied in Butler 
Earp’s much-neglected Baltic Campaign. No one who reads will 
fail to say with the author : 


What will be the result of effective Boards of Admiralty against an ineffective 
Board, it is not difficult to guess. . . . However these very matters of which we 
are now writing may be despised by Whitehall place-hunters, they will be cherished 
by Russia, France and America, and the result does not require a prophet to fore- 
tell. Every nation which in the whole range of history has fallen at all, has fallen 
from its own blind security in inadequate means, coupled with the acute vision of 
those who destroyed or supplanted it. England holds no charter from Divine 
providence which shall shield her from the consequences of ordinary cause and 
effect. 


Nothing has changed for the better in the organisation. The 
fleet is more efficient, not because of a better Admiralty, but 
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because of the half-awakening of the Press and nation. The 
complete awakening has not come. Even the failure in South 
Africa of the parody of the Admiralty organisation, established by 
Mr. Balfour at the War Office in 1895, has not aroused the country. 
The explanation of this, at first sight, stupefying fact is contained in 
Colonel Stoffel’s words addressed to Napoleon the Third before the 
disasters of 1870: ‘ Nations never reform the institutions which govern 
them, until compelled to do so by the rudest shocks.’ 

I might quote such men as Admiral Hornby, who said of the 
Admiralty that it was ‘ altogether inefficient for work,’ Lord Charles 
Beresford, and Sir John Hopkins, all eminent in their profession, 
but enough evidence has been marshalled to convince all but those 
who, ‘ having eyes, see not.’ 

As for our mobilisation, this may be said of it : that, given ample 
notice, it works well. This much must be added: that our enemy 
in the future would be very careful not to give us such notice. The 
attack would come with the utmost suddenness; indeed, it is 
interesting to observe that the German Von der Goltz argues ‘a 
rapid mobilisation may procure for us a momentary superiority over 
England,’ and this superiority, one need scarcely add, would be used 
to the utmost. We know nothing positive as to what would be the 
result of a sudden order to mobilise, say in November or March. 
What is all too probable is, that the mobilisation would not compare 
in smoothness and rapidity with that which takes place before the 
manceuvres of each year. 

Co-operation with the army is a matter which each year becomes 
of more and more importance. In Germany, the most careful 
precautions are taken to prevent any conflict between the two 
services, such as that which occurred in Santiago harbour between 
Admiral Sampson’s navy and General Shafter’s army. There is no 
divided command, for the Kaiser is at the head of both services ; more- 
over a certain number of army officers are annually embarked in the 
fleet, and a certain number of naval officers sent to work ashore 
with the army. Why are not the same precautions taken in the 
organisation of our defences? The probable explanation is to be 
found in the two words, apathy and routine. 


Il, MATERIAL. 


Here there are three questions of great importance to be 
answered. 

Have we ships enough ? 

Are the ships of the right kind ? 

Are the dockyards and bases adequate and properly equipped ? 

Have we ships enough?—It is obvious that we have not ships 
enough ready for sea, Else were the present condition of the 
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Mediterranean and China fleets convincing proof of a degree of 
carelessness and indifference to national interests on the part of the 
Admiralty that would amount to treason. Indeed the late First Lord 
told us in 1900 that his programme was ‘limited by what we deemed 
to be the possibility of output of this country as regards armour, 
machinery, hulls, and a vast number of accessories.’ There was no 
suggestion that it was such as a General Staff would have required, 
keeping in view the possibility of a war with a combination of two 
Powers. And, indeed, remembering the enormous arrears of con- 
struction, it could not be pretended that the programme was all that 
could be desired. The figures for expenditure on new construction 
in England, France, and Russia from 1897 to 1900 show that 
32,500,000/. was voted and only 27,400,000/. spent in England, 
allowing for the probable under-expenditure last year, while France 
and Russia spent between them over 30,600,0001. 

If these figures are correct, it follows that, through under-expendi- 
ture, our fleet has been weakened to the extent of 15 per cent. below 
what the late First Lord told us in 1899 was ‘ the lowest programme 
by which we can secure the objects which the people expect of the 
navy. Iam aware that it is said by the ex-First Lord and his 
apologists that, of the under-expenditure of 1897, 1,400,000/. was 
to be made good in 1898 and 739,000/. in 1899. There is, however, 
no evidence to show that the need of making good the omissions of 
the past was kept in view when framing the estimates of 1898 and 
1899. Ifthe Admiralty and Treasury are not tricking the country, 
let them this year, and next year, frame their ship-building estimates 
so as sharply to distinguish outlay to make good past deficiencies 
from outlay upon genuine new construction. 

As it is, it is impossible to say what in the sum voted in the 
estimates represents bona fide new construction and what sums voted 
and ‘ saved’—pace Lord Goschen, for the benefit of the Treasury— 
in previous years. Were such sums, when once voted for the navy, 
locked up, and not returned to the Treasury, but applied to the 
purchase of new cruisers and battleships from contractors whenever 
the actual expenditure on new construction fell below the vote, I 
venture to predict that the money would be found to be duly 
expended, and, if it were not, accounts would be simplified, the navy 
strengthened, the estimates kept down (through the same amount 
not being voted two or even three times over), and the nation would 
know how it stands. 

At present no words can describe the disorganisation of our 
building programme. Battleships and cruisers are months and years 
in arrear, and all confidence in the power of the Admiralty to com- 
plete its programmes punctually has vanished. Here are a few figures 
to illustrate the delay which has occurred in the case of five first- 

class battleships. The last of these should have been at sea with our 
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fleet in February 1900. Actually all five are still incomplete one 
year later. The Albion, laid down in December 1896, should have 
been ready in August 1899. She will not be at sea before March. 
The Vengeance, laid down in August 1897, is not expected to hoist the 
pennant before next April. The Formidable, begun in March 1898, 
and the Jrresistible, in April of that year, cannot be ready before 
July. The Jmplacable has a better record—from July 1898 to March 
of this year, but she, too, is more than a year behind her promised 
time. 

It is a lamentable list. We know that in 1893-5 British battle- 
ships were built in our dockyards in twenty-four months; that in 
Russia a 14,500-ton armoured cruiser has just been completed in 
thirty months; that in the United States a first-class battleship has 
now to be completed by contractors in that time; and that in 
Germany efforts are being made to work up to this standard. Yet 
here we have from thirty-two to fifty-two months required to com- 
plete British battleships. 

I hope that in the interests of the nation and the navy some of 
our contractors will open their mouths and tell the truth about the 
delays—tell us the full details of the unbusinesslike methods, the 
antediluvian conditions, the irritating, unnecessary, and hampering 
restrictions, the capricious inspections and alterations, the with- 
holding of payments earned and the absurd craze for cheapness which 
are the root causes of these arrears in construction. Mr. Goschen’s 
excuses in 1900 were torn to tatters by the experts in the engineering 
press. Unfortunately, though I have the particulars from the contrac- 
tors, [have not permission to use them, and mereassertion does not carry 
conviction. Still the fact that our programmes are enormously in 
arrears is evidence that something is very wrong. On one of Mr. 
Goschen’s excuses, however, I may dilate. When pressed in the 
debates on the Navy Estimates last year, on the reason for these 
delays, he said: ‘ The enforcement of penalties on firms who have not 
been able to secure the more rapid execution of their orders would 
be this—contractors would in future ask for longer time and for 
higher prices.’ 

Exactly: the Treasury would have to pay more—to pay a fair 
price, in fact. But does it cost the nation nothing to keep ships 
dawdling on the stocks or in the basins, while the invisible interest, 
which is national security, on the capital sunk in them is lost to the 
country ? The five battleships which should be in service, but which 
are not ready, would turn the scale in China or in the Mediterranean. 
The absence of the twenty-three-knot cruisers which are so urgently 
needed to meet the commerce-destroyers of foreign Powers would 
be calamitous to the last degree in war. Everywhere more battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers are wanted, and meantime our dock- 
yards and shipbuilding yards are crammed with incomplete craft of 
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these types, destroyers now positively taking from five to six years in 
some instances to complete. 

The actual number of battleships ready and building for England, 
France, Germany and Russia, is as follows, adopting the German 
rule and striking out every armour-clad which has been in existence 
over twenty-five years as having no Gefechtswert: England 37 ready 
and 16 building, France 28 ready and 5 building, Russia 19 ready 
and 9 building, and Germany 15 ready and 10 building. The 
figures are most disquieting and show how dubious is our position. 

Many of the foreign ships are much smaller than ours, but 
against this must be set the fact to which I shall shortly advert, that 
abroad old ships have been in almost every case reconstructed, and in 
many cases re-armed. Ships armed with muzzle-loaders and with 
hulls of wood are, of course, struck off the list. We have still more 
than a score of this class of craft, whose Gefechiswert must be 
pronounced 77, in our effective list. No Admiralty, however, not even 
our own, would dare to send such vessels to sea in war. They ought 
certainly to be grouped as are the German ships of their date and 
type—the Preussen, Friedrich der Grosse, Kronprinz, and Friedrich 
Karl—under the heading ‘ unbattleworthy.’ 

The fact is often overlooked that a mere qualitative or quantita- 
tive equality with the battleships of a hostile combination will not 
suffice to secure the British Empire. Perhaps the South African 
War has destroyed the illusion that always and under all circumstances 
an Englishman is the equal of one, two, or three enemies. We have 
seen ten Englishmen unsuccessfully chasing one enemy; and some- 
what similar conditions may well obtain in the next war at sea; for 
instance, our battleships, like our armies, will have to act at great 
distances from their bases, while our cruisers will have to hunt for 
fleet and elusive commerce-destroyers. Not the least service which 
Mr. Laird Clowes has rendered to his country in his great naval 
history is to kill many of the silly legends which had gathered 
round the past—particularly that arch-fiction that we have generally 
won against great odds. On the contrary he shows that, with the excep- 
tion of Nelson’s battles, ‘ most of our great victories have been gained 
by superiority of numbers.’ Nelsons and Napoleons are rare 
phenomena ; next time, indeed, the Nelson may be upon the other 
side, for all we know. The personal factor is so incalculable and 
indeterminate, that we cannot rely upon it for one moment. From 
the nature of our organisation, it is all too probable that when war 
comes, the right man will not be found at the head of each of our fleets. 
There have been occasions, and recent occasions, when great fleets 
of ours have been entrusted to Admirals who, to put it mildly, had 
not a high reputation for competence. 

Are the ships of the right sort, properly armed and in a good 
condition for war? On this point the remark of a very acute 
Vor, XLIX—No. 289 GG 
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British critic is worth recording. ‘I have a suspicion,’ says this 
critic, ‘that when our ships are put into battle, it will be found that 
they are admirable for everything else except fighting. They will 
have coal and ammunition supply; they will be comfortable; but 
they will not have enough guns, nor will everything in them have 
been subordinated to the one great end—destruction of the enemy 
in battle.’ 

Of our ships generally it may be said that they carry fewer guns 
in their displacement than do the warships of foreign Powers, and 
that they have no advantage in armour protection. The Americans, 
for instance, on 13,500 tons displacement produce a fighting machine 
which is in no sense inferior to our Majestics and Formidables of 
15,000 tons. Elswick on a displacement of 9,900 tons produces for 
Japan an armoured cruiser, which, even in the opinion of many of 
our naval officers, is as good as the British Cressy of 12,000 tons. 
Nor does it necessarily follow, as is sometimes assumed, that because 
our ships are heavier, they have points of advantage which must tell 
in battle. It is quite possible that our hulls are too heavily built, 
or that weight is put into items which will prove of little importance 
in the actual combat. Foreign officers, with whom I have talked 
much, always comment with some surprise upon the relatively light 
batteries of our ships. 

With the design of our most recent battleships there is probably 
little fault to find, except that the armament is not all that we 
might expect. But when we go back to our old armourclads or 
even our middle-aged armourclads, one point is very striking—that 
next to nothing has been done to bring these ships up to date. 
Very many, even of our relatively modern battleships, are cumbered 
with inflammable fittings, wooden cabins, chart houses, bridges and 
so forth. In view of the lessons of Santiago and the Yalu this wood 
ought to be removed, but year after year passes and it is allowed to 
remain. It is said, indeed, on the strength of the Belleisle experi- 
ments, that it is not really a danger where there is a good fire- 
service ; but the fact remains that foreign navies, where they have 
not already eliminated the wood in their old ships, are eliminating 
it now with all possible despatch. Ship after ship in the French, 
Russian and German fleets is being reconstructed, and the wood in 
each case is being removed. Surely this action of other Admiralties 
suggests that our deductions from a single experiment may have 
been incorrect. And if so, where shall we be? Let it be 
remembered that the ten battleships of the Naval Defence Act 
(Royal Sovereign and Centurion classes) are crammed with wood 
and have wooden decks, in great part not laid upon steel; and that 
the nine battleships of the Admiral, Sanspareil and Edinburgh 
class are just as bad. That makes nineteen nominally modern ships 
in which this serious defect occurs. 
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his All these nineteen ships need thorough repair and alteration. 
nat They are well worth it, though the cost would be high, possibly 
ill reaching 4,000,000/. We cannot afford to let our vessels go to ruin 
om or become obsolete; we must copy foreign Powers and tee that such 
ond vessels are kept in thorough repair. In the French fleet: immense 
my sums have been spent on reconstruction, with the result that the older 
French ships are thoroughly efficient. Our First Lords never allow for 
— this in calculations, nor does the public realise that, as between battle- 
nd ship and battleship of the same date, reconstruction may make all 
ws the difference in the world. 
= As for the muzzleloader-armed ships, of which, to the Admiralty’s 
of shame, there are still no less than twenty-two upon the effective 
for list, the newest of them was laid down about 1876, and therefore, 
of under the sensible German twenty-five years rule, they must be 
ns, pronounced inefficient, even apart from their armament. They are 
ne now so old and so helpless in every respect—as the Belleisle experi- 
ell ment showed—that they are not worth the outlay of a penny. 
= Quite characteristically the Admiralty is preparing to waste 10,000/. 


: on reboilering one of these precious craft. They are sound, no doubt, 
ied and should not be broken up, but they should be struck off the 


ght effective list and placed in our commercial harbours to perform the 

function of scarecrows and keep off stray raiders in war. 
bly Are the dockyards and naval bases adequate and properly 
vet equipped? To this question an unhesitating negative must be 
wed returned, so far as our home-yards are concerned. Though immense 
hat works have been carried out at our yards, these works have not kept 
te. pace with the requirements of a growing navy. At Portsmouth, for 
example, the vessels docked here increased from 88 to 182 in fifteen 
0 


years, but within that time the docks have only increased from 13 
rod to 15. The plant, appliances, and machinery are nowhere up-to- 
to date, nowhere adequate to the needs of the fleet. Taking Portsmouth, 
ad for example, there is still no electric light in the yard ; the machinery 


on is much of it twenty or even thirty years out of date; there is a 
— general want of the most modern machine tools, First Lords com- 
- plain that they cannot get skilled workmen, but they can, with per- 
ch, fect ease, acquire modern machinery. It is simply a question of 
tava money. Moreover, all experience proves that it is true economy 
— always to ‘scrap’ your old machinery, and to work with the best 
— and newest tools. As it is, the yard is unable at one and the same 
be time to keep existing ships in order and to build new ships rapidly. 
Act At this moment there are no less than fifteen destroyers waiting repairs, 
pod and all in their present condition inefficient. Year by year arrears 
hat are accumulating, and when the day of battle comes, our material 
rgh will be found in bad order. 

= At Devonport and Chatham matters are as bad. Devonport has 


only one jetty alongside which a vessel can ship her heavy equipment. 
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The narrow entrance of Keyham Basin prevents a modern first-class 
battleship from being berthed in the basin. At Pembroke things 
are even worse. The plant of the dockyard when last I saw it, two 
years ago, evidently dates back some thirty years. When two ships 
are building, one has to lie out in the stream, with the consequences 
that the cost of construction is increased and enormous delay incurred, 
as the workmen and material have to be ferried backward and forward 
between the ship and the shore. Yet Pembroke is admirably 
situated. Strategically, it is as near Brest as is Portsmouth, while 
it is close to the coal and iron fields of South Wales. It has not one 
single dock capable of taking a modern battleship or even our modern 
types of large armoured cruisers. The existing dock there should be 
enlarged without delay and duplicated. 

In the Mediterranean, at Malta and Gibraltar, much is being 
done. But there is reason to fear that at Gibraltar the new works 
have not been well planned, while our Admirals on the station want a 
new fortified base at Alexandria in the Eastern Mediterranean, where 
we have no accommodation of any kind. 

At home either we must have a new dockyard, preferably on the 
north-east coast, or the present yards must be greatly extended. It 
should be noted that in Germany immense dockyard extensions are 
in progress, which, as M. Lockroy remarks in his interesting Lettres 
sur la Marine Allemande, are to keep pace with the increase of the 
fleet. Here, as usual, we have German method, German foresight, 
and German thoroughness. ‘The workshops,’ says M. Lockroy, 
‘are supplied with electrical power and the most modern tools.’ 
Ten thousand men either are at work now, or will shortly be at work, 
on the new docks, basins, and workshops to be constructed at Kiel. 
The increase in plant and accommodation is not postponed haphazard- 
wise till the fleet has outgrown the dockyards, But then Germany 
has a policy which is framed and carried out by experts. 

Before passing from material to personnel, the necessity of a 
new naval programme, spread over several years and similar in all 
vital respects to the German Navy Act of 1900, must be urged. Such 
& programme would make provision for ersatzbauten, or ‘ substitute 
ships,’ built to replace each battleship that has attained an age of 
twenty-five years, and neubauten, or ‘ additional ships,’ constituting 
a numerical addition to the navy. A definite programme tells 
contractors and makers of armour what to expect and prepare for, and 
if the money is voted en bloc, to be defrayed by a series of annual 
payments, with the stipulation that sums not expended one year 
are to be carried forward to the next, and not returned to the 
Treasury, there is no risk of ‘savings.’ Rapid and economical 
construction is facilitated. The arguments against such a programme 
will not bear close inspection. 
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Ill, PERSONNEL 


There has been no striking change in the personnel of the fleet 
during the past year. The education and training are much what 
they were, though an endless correspondence in the press proves 
that the modern navy is not contented with either. A praiseworthy 
attempt is being made to provide a new Naval Reserve, which will be 
mainly composed of long-serviceseamen. Dockyard employés are also 
to be enrolled in this reserve, though obviously not one of them can 
be spared from the dockyards in war. Indeed Portsmouth, Chatham, 
Devonport, and Pembroke will all want more skilled artisans. Nor 
can any reserve provided by a long-service system be a large one. 
To obtain an adequate reserve we must have short service somewhere 
and in some degree. The objection of naval officers to it is quite 
intelligible. With the example of the army before them, they may 
be excused for dreading a lowering of the term of service. It would 
mean simple disaster were our fleets to be manned in peace or war by 
weedy striplings and immature youths. 

But a reserve and a large reserve we must have. It should not 
be less in number than 100,000,. and it is doubtful if even that 
would suffice for the requirements of a great war. The Naval 
Reserve may be expected to yield, with all deductions, about 25,000 
men; the new ‘ Fleet Reserve,’ perhaps 10,000 to 15,000 available 
efficients. Taking the more conservative figure, we havea deficiency 
of 65,000 men. Now it seems to the writer that short service might 
be tentatively introduced in the reorganised Reserve Fleet, of which 
the need has already been pointed out. With six battleships and 
as many cruisers in commission in this fleet, about 4,000 seamen 
and stokers would be required. Might not these be raised on a 
basis of three years’ active service, and seventeen years in the reserve ? 
If 2,000 more were kept ashore in the depéts for a thorough prelimi- 
nary instruction, such as the recruits of the German Navy receive, that 
would give 6,000 short-service men, or a yearly levy of 2,000. The 
efficient reserve, all under forty, would number about 30,000. This 
short-service force should be kept distinct from the rest of the 
navy, with a separate port—preferably the new dockyard, which, we 
have seen, is much needed. The ships in which the short-service 
men embarked would be employed on the home station. If the 
scheme were tested and proved a failure, it could be dropped— 
though I should note that German experience shows that very fair 
seamen can be made, with care on the part of officers, of three-years 
men. We have seen, too, that the Channel Squadron is at present 
largely manned by very young seamen, who are, at any rate on 
paper, considered efficient. No doubt this scheme would introduce 
complications, but at least it would give a considerable trained 
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reserve. If it proved a success, its total could be doubled, when we 
should have our 100,000 reservists. 

Nor should the resources which Canada and Australia offer for 
the recruiting of a good Naval Reserve be overlooked for a moment 
longer. From these quarters we could draw 10,000 to 20,000 
excellent men. 

It is essential that the total of trained officers should be increased 
with all possible rapidity. France, Russia, and Germany are all 
adding largely to their total of officers; indeed Germany proposes 
inside the next twenty years to double her staff. This she will do, 
as she does all things, quietly and systematically. 

Another essential is to excite the officers who command in our 
navy to think and write on professional questions. Scharnhorst has 
said that ‘the test of a great army [or navy] in peace-time is its 
output of professional literature.’ Tried by that test—which is, be 
it remembered, that selected by a great master of war, whether on 
the practical or theoretical side—we do not make a good showing. 
There is no technical naval periodical in England corresponding to 
the German semi-official Marine Rundschau. 

Of our navy it may truly be said, in Scharnhorst’s words, 
describing the Prussian army on the eve of Jena, that ‘It is 
animated by the best spirit; courage, ability, nothing is wanting. 
But it will not, it cannot, in the condition in which it is, do anything 
great or decisive.’ 

The moral is plain. We must have organisation, carried out by 
an organiser who understands war. It is at Whitehall, at Downing 
Street, that the real fault is to be found. Responsibility when it is 
‘spread’ spells unreadiness and inefficiency. Germany, says M. 
Lockroy, ‘ views war as she does one of the national industries. She 
nurses her navy as though it were a commercial undertaking .. . 
what dominates our attention is not so much the number of her ships 
or the size of her arsenals, as her application of method to the 
acquisition of naval supremacy.’ 

Let us not be ashamed to copy her and improve upon her. 
What we require is not so much a vast outlay, as better method, 
more business-like procedure, the wisest use of the great advantages 
which unquestionably we possess. 

H. W. WILson. 
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THE DRAMA IN THE ENGLISH 
PROVINCES 


WHEN I became a provincial playgoer in 1870 the old circuit 
system had been dead for nearly a generation, and the stock 
company system was already dying. A very vivid and charming 
little miniature sketch of the old circuit actor is to be found in 
M. Filon’s account of the English stage reprinted from the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. But the strolling player perished before my play- 
going days, or lingered only in the provincial stock company that 
was itself on its last legs. It was, of course, the railway that did to 
death both the old circuit actor and the settled provincial stock 
company. 

I was able to watch the transition in the provinces from the 
stock company to our present system of travelling companies moving 
from town to town and playing only one piece. For a year or two 
almost every evening saw me regularly in the pit of the theatre of a 
Northern manufacturing town. The company was probably an 
average stock company of the time. There was the ‘leading’ man, 
the ‘leading juvenile’ man, the ‘heavy’ man, the ‘low’ comedian, 
the ‘old’ man, the ‘first utility’ man, the ‘general utility’ man, 
and the ‘light comedy’ man. This latter performer did also in his 
own single person body forth those types of male humanity whose 
character, bearing, and form, clearly proclaimed them to be ‘ walking 
gentlemen ’—that is, when suitably attired in woefully-fitting lavender 
trousers and a pair of split and dirty lemon kid gloves. 

To turn to the other sex, there were the ‘ leading lady,’ the ‘ heavy’ 
lady (whose appearance provoked a sorry obvious jest), the ‘old’ 
woman, the ‘general utility’ lady, the ‘chambermaid,’ and the 
‘walking’ lady, whose style, manner, and dress, displayed a large 
imaginative caprice, and were a fitting pendant to those of the 
‘walking gentleman,’ though indeed they were not readily recogni- 
sable as appropriate to any ‘lady’ who ever ‘walked’ our own or 
any other land. It will thus be seen that the company contained 
representatives of those twelve or fourteen everlasting types into 
which, according to the delightful classification of our English 
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theatre, our Fashioner is always moulding and baking His creatures 
as if He were some decrepit old potter whose invention had decayed. 

There was not, so far as I can remember, a ‘singing chamber- 
maid.’ Heyday! Here’s a tempting mad-cap theme! Hist! 

Ravishing and desirable visitant to this sad earth, thou twinkling 
shaft of sunlight shot across our northern gloom, would that troops 
and troops of thy saucy sisterhood skipped everywhere amongst us, 
and everywhere infected and inflamed our stubborn bleak com- 
mercialism till it danced and sang in rampant unison with thee, even 
to the scandalous verge of making England merry again, thou 
impudent charmer! Alas, what boots it, songstress, to sing thy 
praises! Thou art not any past or present actuality of English life ! 
Thou art not to be found carolling on thy errands along the corridors 
of any company hotel! Thou art a phantom of the footlights and 
theatrical advertisements, from whence thou art shabbily vanishing or 
hast shabbily vanished. Adieu, figment! 

In addition to representatives of those twelve or fourteen well- 
defined types, into which, according to theatrical phraseology, it has 
pleased Providence to cast humanity, there were two leading supers who 
were occasionally augmented for special productions. These two 
supers were always present as the main body and trusty henchmen 
of Richard’s or Macbeth’s army, or the chief guests in a modern 
drawing-room. One of them was very sallow, with thick black hair 
and a low forehead. His only expression was a determined savage 
scowl, which might indeed have been of some happy service on those 
occasions when the business of the scene naturally required an 
onlooker to regard it with that expression of countenance. But 
unfortunately for his usefulness even at such rare moments, his 
scowl was always directed at the audience, and I never detected in 
him the least approach to any interest in the performance. The 
other leading super was a large sandy man, with an amiable moon- 
face and a pronounced squint. So far as the shifting and im- 
penetrable vagaries of his glance allowed one to guess what was 
passing in his mind, he appeared to take a fatherly benevolent, but 
somewhat contemptuous, interest in what was being enacted before 
him. He gave one the notion that his mind was a storehouse of 
futile irrelevancies, and his peculiar expressién, added to his wonderful 
(apparent) power of focussing his vision simultaneously on the 
middle occupant of the gallery and on the bald spot in the con- 
ductor’s coiffure beneath him, conspired harmoniously with his 
fellow-super’s scowl to convict every scene in which they appeared 
of candid and whimsical imposture. In saying this I do not mean 
to imply that their efforts achieved a different result from that 
usually achieved by provincial supers, or even by far more exalted 
performers in London; but only that their respective methods of 
obtaining that result were noticeably original and unique. 
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To sum up the company, it was fairly capable in domestic and 
legitimate drama. The leading performers ‘knew their business,’ 
and while I cannot say that I ever saw a great performance, I 
certainly saw many sound and respectable ones. The piece was 
changed two or three times a week, but the répertoire remained the 
same to some extent during the season. The Man in the Iron 
Mask, Leah, The Corsican Brothers, The Porter’s Knot, and other 
and more bloodthirsty melodramas constantly changed places with 
The Daughter of the Regiment, A Hundred Thousand Pownds, and 
Hamlet. Sometimes leading performers like Toole and Sothern 
came and brought a new piece for trial, filling in the smaller parts 
from the local company. A very unequal and slovenly performance, 
except in the leading parts, was generally the result. 

The scenery and furniture were atrociously bad. A shabby 
orange-coloured chamber nightly challenged every law of architec- 
ture, decoration, and archxology ; brazenly pretending to be a mid- 
Victorian parlour to-night, while last evening it had claimed to be 
Joseph Surface’s library, and the night before it had ambitiously 
posed as Portia’s palace. A kitchen scene played much the same 
pranks with architectural possibility and human credulity ; while the 
Forest of Arden might perhaps have passed muster as the ramparts of 
Elsinore if it had not been unblushingly announced the week before 
as the ‘ Exterior of a Cottage at Clapham ;’ at the same time showing 
a background of wonderful rocky sea ravine such as no Rosalind nor 
any maiden of South London has ever gazed upon. 

No performance of any striking merit stands out in my provincial 
remembrances apart from the occasional visits of London performers. 
Already the stock company was doomed. Travelling companies 
playing the Robertson comedies of Caste, School, and Ours, had 
lately visited the leading towns, and it soon became evident that this 
was to be the coming form of organisation for the drama in the 
provinces. From that time to this the provincial stock companies 
have dwindled in numbers, importance, and ability, as the travelling 
companies have correspondingly increased in the same regards, and 
have virtually taken possession of the whole field. Many tears are 
continually shed over the decease of the stock provincial company ; 
many cries are continually raised for its resurrection. There are 
good reasons for lamenting it ; there are good reasons for wishing its 
restoration—if that were possible. But in considering the future of 
the drama in the provinces, the wiser plan is to plainly recognise that 
the old provincial stock company is dead. Killing time has glared 
upon it, and it lies a veritable corpse before our eyes. 

A very interesting correspondence concerning the provincial 
drama appeared last summer in the pages of the weekly newspaper, 
The Clarion. Mr. William Archer, Mr. Courtneidge (the manager of 
the two leading Manchester theatres), Mr. Thompson (the critic of The 
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Clarion), Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and many others, continued the 
discussion for several weeks. Much truth was raked out, many 
complaints were made, some suggestions were started, and nothing 
was done. 

The general situation was well described by Mr. Courtneidge in 
a very able letter, showing great knowledge of the subject, great 
enthusiasm for the drama, and a willingness to join in any practical 
scheme for its betterment. To put the matter as briefly as possible, 
the main facts are as follows : 

The first thing to note in the situation isthe great and continued 
increase of country people who constantly visit London. Not only 
our leading families, not only the professional classes, but almost 
every tradesman goes up to London every year, for periods varying 
from some days to some months. This means that English play- 
going has become largely centralised in London. Our long runs in 
town are largely supported by the constant flux of country visitors. 
Country people do most of their play-going in London, and tend to 
have their tastes and judgments formed by London standards. 
The plays that obtain sufficient success in London to be sent into 
the country have been already seen in their best presentment by 
most of the regular provincial play-goers. And unless a play has 
some feature of absorbing interest it is rarely visited in the country 
by those who have already seen it in London to better advantage, or 
to what they suppose to be better advantage. 

The large towns, eight or ten in number, are visited nearly every 
year by some of the leading London managers—lIrving, Tree, 
Alexander, Hare, the Kendals, the Cyril Maudes, and others. These 
leading managers take their London productions and their London 
performers—at any rate in the leading parts. There is generally a 
little reduction in the salary lists, a little weakening of the London 
cast, but the performance is not markedly inferior to the one given 
in town. 

These visits of the leading actors are almost always crowded, and 
bring a very substantial profit to both London and local manager. 
And these few weeks, at most some six or eight in the autumn, are 
almost the only profitable ones in the whole year for our leading 
country managers—apart from pantomime and musical comedy. 
There is perhaps a chance successful week or so of a London 
success, a popular melodrama, or an extraordinary farce like Charley’s 
Aunt. 

It is not worth while to quibble about words, but these visits of 
London managers can hardly be counted as the provincial drama. 
When the whole cast and scenery of the Lyceum or Her Majesty’s 
are taken to the Theatre Royal, Manchester, it is virtually London 
play-going that is being done in Manchester. 

The annual pantomime, extending from Christmas to some time 
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in February according to the degree in which it hits local taste, 
is the country manager’s sheet-anchor. It is generally a formless 
perversion of a fairy tale with the latest popular music-hall songs 
introduced ; it often gives great scope to singers, dancers, and variety 
performers to show cleverness in their different ways. It is lavishly 
and generously, if not tastefully, mounted. It certainly amuses the 
hard-worked populations of our large towns, and is usually as free 
from offence as it is from any pretence to intellectual effort either in 
the writing or acting. It cannot be considered as drama; it has no 
relation to drama, and its structure seems to grow more formless each 
year. But without the profits brought in by this annual pantomime 
it is likely that half our provincial theatres would have to close in 
bankruptcy. The local pantomimes are largely attended by all 
classes of playgoers, even those who rarely go into the local theatre 
at other times. 

After the few weeks of the London managers, and the pantomimes, 
those devoted to musical comedy are the most profitable. Very large 
sums are taken by musical comedies, which seem to succeed in pro- 
portion as they make no demands upon the intelligence or emotions 
of the spectator. The musical comedies are supported by the same 
artists who play in the pantomimes, and very often the same songs 
and catchwords and tricks are introduced. The whole entertainment 
is of the same order as the local pantomime, appeals to the same 
tastes, and meets the same widespread demand for entertainment 
outside the drama. They afford clever singers and dancers the 
means of displaying their art, and give opportunities for much 
buffoonery to the comedians. But, again, they cannot be said to 
have any connection with the drama. They are entertainments pure 
and simple. They succeed because they lack the first essential 
quality of drama—that of painting humanity. They exist not to 
show life, but to take the spectators away from it. 

Outside the upper, professional, and middle classes who constantly 
visit London, there are vast crowds of the lower classes who remain 
all the year in the large towns and who have a rough uncultivated 
love for the drama. Melodrama, therefore, still fitfully flourishes in 
the provinces, chiefly in the second or third class theatres. Con- 
siderable fortunes have been made, I believe, by pieces which have 
never been heard of in London, while some old London successes 
still make profitable appeals to simple country audiences in the pit 
and gallery. But melodrama is apparently dead in London; and 
there is no very hopeful outlook for it in the provinces, 

There is still perhaps a considerable future for gospel melodrama 
in the provinces. Many years ago I pointed out that a huge fortune 
was waiting for anyone who would teach the British public to save 
their souls by the help of religious melodrama instead of by religious 
stories. Idid not misjudge my countrymen. And there are still, I 
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believe, rich veins of superstition and fear and ignorance to be worked 
in the same field by anyone who cares to grub in that soil. But melo- 
drama, whether of the gospel or police variety, is not a form of dramatic 
art that national pride can take any great delight in fostering among 
the populace. 

Apart from the forms of theatrical entertainment which I have 
hastily run through, there are one or two companies playing a 
répertoire of Shakespeare and the old comedies. Mr. Benson has 
made gallant and successful efforts for Shakespeare and the old 
comedies in all our provincial towns; and Mr. Ben Greet has also 
deservedly gained a high reputation in a like enterprise. Both have 
offered a valuable training school for recruits, and both have 
furnished performers of marked ability to the London stage. 

Lastly, there are the companies that are organised and drilled in 
London to go out and play exclusively one of the latest successes 
produced at such London theatres as Wyndham’s, the St. James’s, 
the Haymarket, the Garrick, and the Criterion. They meet with 
varied success. A piece that wins a great London success is almost 
sure to have some vogue and to make some money in the provinces. 
But, as a rule, unless a piece is a very pronounced success in London, 
it will almost certainly lose money in the provinces. For a piece of 
this kind needs very finished and trained acting for its adequate 
representation, and this under the present circumstances of our stage 
it is almost impossible to get. As soon as an actor obtains any repu- 
tation he tries to get a London engagement, and will not go into the 
provinces except under necessity. 

I have now given a hasty bird’s-eye view of the drama in the 
English provinces. I have purposely omitted the leading factor in 
the whole situation. The chief thing to take into account is the 
recent erection everywhere of huge music-halls, which have every- 
where gained popularity and pecuniary success as the theatres have 
declined. Many of the performers at the music-halls are the same 
who appear in pantomime and musical comedies ; and while the more 
popular entertainments at the theatres have gradually become more 
and more like the entertainments at a music-hall, the entertainments 
at the music-hall have included short sketches, plays, and duologues, 
and in this respect have made approaches towards the drama. 

Leaving out this dominant factor of the situation, which I shall 
deal with by-and-by, we may proceed to sum up the drama’s gains 
and losses in the English provinces during the past generation. 

We have almost lost the art of representing our great national 
masterpieces. The absence of schools of training and practice has 
left our actors with a slovenly amateurish elocution, and a want of 
method and sustained power to grapple with great parts in such a 
way as to make them interesting or even credible to an audience. 
A generation or two ago, many of our provincial companies could 
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have given at short notice a better all-rownd representation of most 
of Shakespeare’s plays than could be possibly obtained to-day, even 
with London performers to choose from. Correlatively, we have lost 
amongst our provincial audiences all care for their local theatre as 
an institution of their own, all pride in their local favourite per- 
formers, and I believe (though I should be glad to find myself 
refuted) much enthusiasm for Shakespeare and a high level of 
poetic acting has evaporated. So much for the poetic drama in the 
provinces. 

On turning to the drama of modern English life, I think we may, 
on the whole, claim a distinct advance all round. It must be borne 
in mind that there are, and can be, only two leading branches of 
English drama—our great poetic drama, and the serious, and so far 
as may be realistic, drama of modern life. By ‘serious’ I do not 
mean ‘ dull ’—I use the word as opposed to farce and burlesque, and 
all irrational and nondescript forms of theatrical entertainment. 
There are, of course, large delightful realms of farce and fantasy and 
burlesque which may well furnish genuine examples of dramatic art ; 
but farce, burlesque, and fantasy can only flourish as auxiliary and 
supplementary forms ; they can never be the mainstay of a national 
drama. ; 

These two main branches of modern and poetic drama are distinct 
arts. They do not make the same demands on the performer, and 
it is rare, almost impossible in England, to find an actor or an actress 
who excels in both. In France, where the actor’s training is more 
thorough and comprehensive, many of the leading performers are 
equally at home in poetic and modern drama. 

To return. If in the provinces we have had a very heavy loss 
approaching to bankruptcy in the poetic drama, I think we can claim 
a modest and growing profit in many items on the modern side. It 
is very small and precarious, no doubt, but I believe there is a 
distinct gain. 

To begin with the acting. Doubtless we cannot count so many 
good performers in scenes of rough pathos and broad comedy, but as 
the future advance of our drama does not lie in those directions, this 
is no great loss. We have many more and many better actors who 
can interpret scenes that need subtlety and refinement, parts that 
need exact and definite characterisation, who can deliver ordinary 
modern dialogue with some naturalness and point, and whose 
general behaviour and method of pronunciation in a drawing-room 
are not modelled on those of the old Adelphi guests. 

In general cultivation and intelligence, in manners and bearing, 
our present race of young actors is out of all measure superior to 
that of last generation. All duly qualified students of human 
stupidity will surely pronounce that the stupidity of the old actor, the 
actor who ‘ knows his business’ and knows nothing else, is the most 
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grievous and malignant form of the perennial malady of our race. A 
young Englishman fresh from Oxford or Cambridge is much pleasanter 
and more ductile material for an author and stage-manager to handle 
than the old actor of last generation. I think the ensemble of 
a provincial performance by what is called the No. 1 Company 
of a London comedy success would place in a very unfavourable 
light any representation of a modern drama or comedy by a 
provincial stock company of the last generation, could they be simul- 
taneously compared. 

With regard to mounting and mise-en-scéne, we may claim an 
immense improvement over the productions of last generation. In 
place of the ludicrously inappropriate scenery I have described and 
which had to do duty for all the various productions of the season 
our best travelling companies take their own scenery with them from 
town to town. And this scenery is in most cases a copy of the 
London production, made specially strong to withstand the wear 
and tear. Again, in the matter of costume, the dresses are usually 
copies of the London production. In modern comedies the ladies’ 
dresses for the No. 1 companies are often made to fit the performers 
by the same fashionable dressmakers who made the original dresses. 
The wardrobe of a provincial theatre a generation ago was a mere 
storehouse of dirty and tawdry incongruities that were equally 
ready at all times to mis-fit all plays and all performers, and to 
assist the scenery in quaintly confounding chronology and destroy- 
ing illusion. The mechanical appliances in all leading provincial 
theatres have also been wonderfully developed, multiplied, and 
improved during the same time. On all these counts we score 
immense gains. 

It is true that the supply of competent actors and actresses for 
the provincial companies is lamentably deficient. This is accounted 
for by the unwillingness of performers of any repute to leave London 
and by the absence of any opportunity of practice and training for 
our recruits. If I am able to claim that our leading provincial 
companies give a tolerable representation of a modern comedy, it is 
not because many of the performers know how to act, but because 
most of them are simply playing themselves. Our modern English 
drama is realistic and individualistic, not classic and declamatory. 
Now, granted a good performance of a play in London (and I have 
been lucky enough to secure far more than this for those pieces of 
mine produced by Charles Wyndham)—granted a good original 
London performance, and a crowd of untrained raw provincial 
performers, the task is to pick out of these hundreds of aspirants 
just those who have some little experience and natural capacity, and 
whose figure, manner, and general bearing most nearly agree with 
the respective characters of the play. We then set them to watch 
the London performance and, so far as they can, to reproduceit. By 
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this means we can generally secure a tolerable representation for the 
country tour. And I think that in this way the provincial public is 
better served to-day with regard to modern plays than it was served 
under the old stock company system. 

But it is a bad system for the actor: it keeps him wooden and 
inflexible ; it deadens his sense, his enthusiasm, and his talent; it 
leaves him an amateur at the end of his days. I recently heard of a 
young man who took lessons for a year in elocution ; he then obtained 
a part of three lines in a provincial company. This he played for 
another year ; he then shifted and obtained another small part, which 
I believe he is still playing. And this is typical of what is taking 
place everywhere amongst all our young actors and actresses. This 
is our present system for teaching one of the subtlest, most intellec- 
tual, and most difficult of arts. Compare the case I have mentioned 
with the average case of the young actor who entered the profession 
thirty or forty years ago, and constantly had to play a dozen different 
parts a week. 

This, then, is the crying evil to be remedied. Both Mr. Court- 
neidge as manager, and Mr. Thompson as critic, struck their finger 
on the place in calling out for some school of training and practice 
for our young generation of actors. They did indeed also lament the 
present dearth of new plays and the absence of any school of practice 
for young playwrights. But this is a far wider question and is not 
essentially a provincial matter. It is indeed the most vital question 
that can be raised in respect of our national drama ; but it would be 
out of place to deal with it here—except to say that the present 
condition of our national drama is due to the abstention of literary 
men from the theatre, and to their contemptuous ignorance of the 
necessary craft and technique. 

But the absence of a school of training for actors and actresses 
may perhaps be considered as having a direct concern with the pro- 
vincial drama, since, until the present generation, the provinces have 
always been the recognised training-ground for London. 

Mr. Courtneidge, who has the double advantage of having been 
an actor trained in the old school and of being a manager in the 
present school, formulates the outline of a scheme for a stock com- 
pany to visit the leading towns, and to be established and supported 
by our leading provincial managers. If such an organisation could 
be formed, I think it might be of great service and influence, as 
indeed must be any well-trained company performing intellectual 
plays. He proposes that this stock company should stay several 
weeks in each of the large towns and play a répertoire of old and 
new plays. I think there might be room for such a company, and if 
it were well trained and directed it could, I think, be made to pay. 
But the scheme seems to be attended with many difficulties, and I 
question whether it would altogether meet our crying demand—that 
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is, for a school of constant practice before the public for our young 
untrained actors. Mr. Courtneidge withholds the details of his 
scheme, but if he can formulate it and bring it into being with the 
help of his brother-managers, I shall be ready to lend it all the 
assistance in my power. I willingly acknowledge the evil to actors 
and public of long runs, and if another system can be started which 
will be of greater advantage to the drama, I will gladly help to build 
up that system. 

But Ido not see how Mr. Courtneidge’s proposal can be made 
to fit in with present conditions and tendencies. What place 
in such a scheme would be taken by a new play by a recognised 
dramatist ? 

For instance, Mr. Percy Hutchison sent out The Liars with 
Mr. Henry Neville in the leading part, and with a company as good 
as could be induced to go into the provinces, with scenery and dresses 
copied from the London production. How could our good careless 
master the public be better served, with respect to this or any other 
modern play, under Mr. Courtneidge’s scheme ? 

If the provincial playgoing public could be induced to come and 
see a modern comedy with half the zest and in half the numbers that 
they flock to a pantomime or a musical comedy, we might by raising 
the salaries induce better London actors to come into the provinces 
in the smaller parts, and thus give an all-round performance that 
should be in no wise inferior to the London one. That must, of course, 
be the aim of every provincial manager. The limit of excellence in 
the provinces, so far as my productions are concerned, shall be the 
point at which it ceases to pay to send out the best available London 
performers. I wish provincial playgoers could be brought to believe 
that a country performance by carefully selected performers may be 
as well worth seeing as the more highly favoured London one. 

I hope Mr. Courtneidge and his brother-managers may be per- 
suaded to formulate his scheme and give it a trial. Meantime, 
perhaps, something might be done to form a school of public practice 
for young actors, by fostering the growth of under-companies in con- 
nection with some of our theatres, both in the provinces and in 
London. Manchester was long known as a training school for actors. 
It has great memories and great traditions. The Theatre Royal and 
the Prince’s are both under the direction of Mr. Courtneidge, and 
are therefore both available for the working out of the suggestion 
which I venture, with many misgivings, to throw out. It is a plan, 
however, that should perhaps be first tried in London. If found 
successful there, it could be adapted to our large towns. 

There are always a large number of aspirants to the stage of both 
sexes. A competent stage manager and teacher of elocution should 
be appointed and well paid by the leading London managers and 
authors to examine the qualifications of all who care to present them- 
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selves for stage tuition. Many aspirants would perhaps be weeded 
out at the first trial, while the doubtful ones would be held in 
suspense for future probation. Rehearsals of standard poetic and 
modern plays should be relentlessly and vigorously pursued with these 
raw amateurs, either at some theatre not temporarily occupied or by 
turns at our regular theatres. One of the more lowly rented theatres 
should be taken, as it could, for a comparatively small sum, and 
weekly or bi-weekly morning performances should be given with a 
free entrance to the public to all the cheaper parts. A small sum 
might be charged for admission to the better parts in order to help 
towards the expenses. But the tuition should be free, and there 
should, of course, be no salary to the actor. From the great number 
of aspirants presenting themselves, we might hope to get a fairly 
high level of raw talent. Aspirants should be allowed two or three 
essays before they were finally dismissed as incapable or accepted as 
students. Being accepted, they should then be called upon to sign 
an undertaking to undergo a certain course of study, and in return for 
their training to pay to the institution a tolerably high percentage of 
their salary during the first years of their engagement on the regular 
stage. This latter clause should be made very stringent, and all 
London and country managers would be expected to co-operate with 
the institution in working it so that the scheme might tend to 
become self-supporting. The payments of the public to the better 
places in the house would also contribute to the same end. But we 
could not hope that the school would defray its expenses for many years 
to come. It would have to be cordially and unreservedly supported by 
our leading London managers, actors, and authors. Our leading 
actors might be asked to attend rehearsals, and occasionally to give 
lessons. The managers might be asked to lend appropriate scenery, 
and authors might be asked to place some of their older and 
better known plays at the disposal of the institution. There is 
no doubt that the initial expenses would be considerable, and that 
there must be a constant outlay for some years to come. But I 
think we should all find ourselves amply repaid in time by the 
number of fresh recruits that would thus be brought toouraid. The 
matinées should be given on Mondays and Thursdays, the days that 
do not interfere with the ordinary theatre matinée. The scheme 
should be made thoroughly known, so that public interest might be 
roused and sustained in it. And doubtless, if it could once be 
started, and a fair level of efficiency attained, a good audience might 
be expected on each occasion. The ordinary public should be 
admitted free, due care being taken to exclude constant loafers. Of 
course our recruits would have to live while they were learning their 
business, but so does a young man who gives four or five years of his 
life to learn the far easier craft of carpentry. And the fact that they 
were associated with the school ought to give them the first call on 
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managers for the parts of supernumeraries and very small parts at 
our regular theatres. 

The scheme could not be put on its legs without the cordial 
co-operation of aJl our managers and without a handsome subscrip- 
tion to start with. But the sum to be provided would be a mere 
nothing compared with that required to endow a national theatre ; 
while, if the scheme should be found to work, a more ambitious 
undertaking might be grafted upon it. If my plan should be thought 
worth consideration, it might at first be taken in hand and hammered 
into shape by a small committee of experts. Perhaps Sir Squire 
Bancroft, who since his retirement has so generously given his time 
and skill to befriend the theatrical profession, might be disposed to 
preside over the committee, which should also contain three or four 
practical men with leisure. These should appoint a general manager 
to work incessantly and exclusively to carrry out the details of the 
scheme. Rehearsals should be conducted with the driving insistence 
of a drill-sergeant. There could be no hope of carrying the thing 
further towards success without a resolute, capable, and clear-sighted 
organiser. And where is such a man to be found? Provided we 
eould lay hands on him and make his position permanent, profitable, 
and honourable, I think some good might come of my suggestion. 
But, as I say, I throw it out with great diffidence, and only in the 
absence of any alternative scheme for meeting our most crying need— 
a training school for young actors before the public. I need not say 
that Ido not wish for any personal control, direct or indirect, over 
the institution. But if it can be brought into existence I will gladly 
be responsible for my full share, and more than my full share, of the 
expenses of the experiment, and I will place at the disposal of the 
committee any of my plays that may be found useful in the répertoire. 
I feel sure my brother-authors would do no less. 

The scheme is, I think, more suitable to London than the 
provinces, but it could be tried in each of our larger towns. What a 
chance for a millionaire-philanthropist to provide the necessary ex- 
penses, either in London, or in his native Manchester or Birmingham ! 

But millionaire-philanthropists are shy in coming to the aid of 
the drama, and prefer to make selfish investments for eternity in 
another class of spiritual security. Yet I know of no way in which 
a wealthy man could better serve his fellow-Englishmen and win a 
lasting renown for himself, than by helping to raise this fine and 
beautiful art, which, however disabled and disorganised it may be 
to-day, is yet the prime glory of England in her glorious prime, and 
is not so atrophied and supine but that it may revive to add another 
glory to a greater England. 

We must not at present expect any aid from municipalities as a 
body, but perhaps some day it may dawn even upon town councillors 
that to encourage this most human, civilising, and in the highest sense 
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educational art, should be as much the business and the ambition 
of an elected citizen as to lay down drains and build gasworks. 
Meantime, perhaps, provincial mayors may be entreated to give what 
encouragement they can to the art of the drama as separate from 
popular amusement. 

And here we are brought round again to the central fact which 
meets us and blocks the way in every argument and discussion 
about the English drama. Take up what side of the subject we 
may, approach it from any point of view, we are quickly brought 
face to face with this main plain truth—in England the art of 
drama only exists as the parasite and hanger-on of popular amusement. 
We have no distinct drama at all. What beginnings or remains 
of a drama we possess are everywhere entangled with popular 
amusement, Mr. Cecil Raleigh has recently shown in a letter to 
the Pall Mall Gazette that everywhere popular amusement is 
choking the drama. In the provinces, as Mr. Courtneidge’s letter 
shows, the leading provincial managers only keep afloat by calling 
on popular amusement to help them out of their losses on the 
drama. In London things are a little more hopeful, and we have 
several flourishing theatres that may claim to be well over the 
division-line between drama and popular amusement. But even in 
London the drama leads only a starved apologetic existence compared 
with popular amusement; and the two things are hopelessly confused 
in the public mind. 

Now, the fact is that the drama and popular amusement are not 
and never can be the same thing. Their aims, their methods, 
the kind of pleasure they propose to give, the tastes and moods to 
which they appeal, the standards by which they should be judged, 
are totally distinct, in many cases totally opposed. As I have shown 
above, the form of theatrical entertainment most in vogue and most 
successful in England to-day is utterly opposed to the primary 
object of dramatic art—that is, to paint life. This form of entertain- 
ment has no relation to life, either real or ideal. This is not to 
condemn it; it is only to classify it. Looking at the dreary lives of 
our millions of toilers, and the more dreary lives of our millions of 
suburban residents, who would wish to deprive them of a bright, 
harmless, careless evening hour? Who would be so churlish ? 
Who would be so foolish? And nothing can be more gratifying 
than the marked improvement that has everywhere taken place 
in the music-hall entertainments, and to which I readily and gladly 
testify. 

But the mischief is that English drama is mainly judged by the 
test of instant popular amusement, and of course rarely and hardly 
survives that test. Popular amusement everywhere escapes condem- 
nation and ensures good-will because it frankly pretends only to amuse. 
The drama is liable to condemnation from both sides ; either because 
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it does not instantly and thoughtlessly amuse, which perhaps it did 
not set out to do; or because, pretending to be a work of art, it stoops 
to try and amuse. And between these upper and nether millstones it 
is ground to death. The remedy is to separate English drama from 
popular amusement, and to ensure that each shall be judged by its 
respective and appropriate standards. Does this sound like an 
invitation to playgoers to come and be bored? Not at all. Look, again, 
at the population of our great cities—let any Londoner take a journey 
to any suburb and survey the land and its inhabitants—what fitting 
punishment should be meted out to the man who with superfluous 
malice sets out to plaster that dulness with a duller dulness, and daub 
that drabness with a dowdier drab? Who would be so churlish ? 
Who would be so foolish ? 

No, this is not an invitation to English playgoers to make their 
theatres places of boredom. It is an invitation to them to make them 
places of rational and cultivated delight. In the present confusion 
in the public mind between the drama and popular amusement lies 
the root of all our difficulties and embarrassments; in the public 
recognition that the drama and popular amusement are distinct things 
lies our only hope of one day possessing a national drama. 

Whilst the present confusion reigns all discussions about 
national theatres, schools of elocution, methods of training, and the 
like, are mere tinkering. Once let alove and regard for the drama as 
an intellectual art be kindled amongst English playgoers, and national 
theatres, municipal theatres, and schools of training will arise quite 
naturally amongst us. 

In 1879 an article by Matthew Arnold in this Review concluded 
with this appeal to English playgoers: ‘The theatre is irresistible ! 
Organise the theatre !’ 

If a deeply grateful servant of English playgoers for twenty years 
may be allowed to point out the first step in the organisation of the 
English drama, it would be in these words: ‘Separate your national 
drama from mere popular amusement ; they are both desirable things, 
but they are not and cannot be the same.’ 

Let us stick our spades in and dig a deep trench between them, a 
trench as deep as their very foundations. 

Henry ARTHUR JONES. 
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IMPERIAL CIVIL SERVICE 


A SUGGESTION FROM AUSTRALIA 


Some few months ago Lord Tennyson delivered before the University 
of Adelaide an address, in the course of which he advised well-educated 
young Australians to look to the Indian Civil Service as a career, and 
suggested that the English Government should be asked to afford 
facilities to assist them. Considerable attention was drawn to the 
speech throughout Australasia, and especially in University circles. 
As a consequence, a petition has gone home from the governing 
bodies and the professors of Australasian Universities, asking that 
opportunity might be offered to candidates in Australasia to compete 
for appointments in the Higher Imperial Service, including the Civil 
Service of India. At present, of course, such candidates can compete 
at the examinations held in London, but first they must at their own 
charges visit England. A young man must feel very confident of 
himself and of his own intellectual powers if he lifts his anchor in 
Australia or New Zealand to trust himself upon such an uncertain 
sea. He must also have at command a supply of ready money, which 
our ablest young men not infrequently lack. 

Commissions in the army and cadetships in the navy have long 
been offered to Australasian candidates, and no one can doubt that 
the boys who have taken them have rendered a good account of 
themselves. But in the present case the request is of a somewhat 
different nature. It is not asked that a limited number of appoint- 
ments in the Indian Civil Service or in the Higher Home Service be 
set apart for the use of Australasian candidates. For that the 
petitioners do not hold that they have any righttoask. They readily 
allow that such a concession would break down the sacred principle 
of perfectly open competition, which has long been the glory of the 
Indian Civil Service and is now of the offices in England that range 
themselves in line with it in the matter of competition. Let the 
appointments go to the ablest, but let there be facilities for those at 
a distance to prove whether they fall among the ablest. 

The method is that of simultaneous examination in England and 
at certain selected places in the colonies. The only change in con- 
nection with the examination would be that the examiners would be 
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required to set their papers a little earlier, perhaps five weeks. The 
papers of questions would then be sent out under seal to responsible 
persons in the colonies, where they would be answered under precisely 
similar conditions to those in London. Answers would be returned, 
likewise under seal, and would reach the examiners in England 
probably before they had quite finished the task of examining the 
answers written in London. 

Candidates from Australasia ask very little—only the opportunity 
of serving our common Empire. The request must commend itself 
to those who govern, unless the difficulty be represented as too great. 
Difficulties, especially unreal difficulties, vanish when looked fairly in 
the face. 

The principle of local examinations is so thoroughly understood 
in England that it would seem quite superfluous to dwell upon its 
methods, were it not for the fact that the Civil Service Commissioners, 
who are likely to urge a non posswmus to this request, have not 
been in the habit of conducting them. They may urge that it is 
impossible, when it is not even difficult. At Oxford and at Cambridge 
local examinations are thoroughly well known. At the University of 
Melbourne, year by year, certain examinations are held at distant 
centres, and no difficulty has ever occurred. Papers travel from 
Melbourne to Perth in Western Australia, have travelled as far north 
as Rockharapton on the tropic of Capricorn, and almost every year 
go as far as Brisbane; nor does calamity or difficulty arise. The 
London University used to hold examinations in these colonies for its 
degrees, until such time as it was thought the Australian Universities 
were strong enough, and no difficulty arose. The University of New 
Zealand appoints all its examiners in England, and in connection 
with their examination there has once happened the only real diffi- 
culty—viz. shipwreck. But shipwrecks are rare. It may be asked 
what would be done in case the answers, on the way to England, were 
lost in a ship that suffered total wreck. The papers can only then 
be treated as non-existent. Calamity has befallen the candidate, but 
he cannot be said to have won a place among the candidates who 
succeeded. If the Civil Service Commissioners really wish, the thing 
can be done. We desire to make such an appeal to public opinion 
that the Commissioners will be forced to do what is merely an act of 
justice. Equal chance for all the sons of the Empire is what is asked 
—nothing more, but certainly nothing less; not appointments, but 
the chance to compete for appointments on level terms. 

In Australian University circles there has of late been not a 
little discussion about this proposal, and one objection raised was 
that there seemed an absence of reciprocity. We were asking from 
the Imperial Government something, and giving naught. Did we 
propose, it was asked, to send the papers for Australian Civil Service 
examinations home to London for candidates to work there? This 
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argument fell before a fuller statement of the case. The request is not 
for the chance to compete in the appointments of the ordinary Home 
Civil Service. In the local Civil Service of Great Britain there is 
no desire to share. Every day it is becoming more and more neces- 
sary for public men to discriminate clearly between what is Imperial 
and what is local. Therein lies the cardinal position of what is 
known as Imperial Federation. Suppose, for a moment, that such 
federation, on any lines, were established, a division of the provinces 
of government must ensue. There would be one marked line of cleavage 
between that which concerns the whole and that which concerns the 
parts of the Empire. The following departments of State would go with 
the Imperial Government: the Foreign Office, the India Office, the 
control of Army and Navy, the Colonial Office—for there would still be 
colonies, even if great parts of the Empire, now called colonies, were 
honoured with a share of the central government. But there would 
remain Home Affairs, Administration of Justice, Education, Excise, 
and all the machinery of modern life growing daily more complicated. 
Thinkers in the colonies hold that men born in Canada, Australasia, and 
South Africa should have no unnecessary difficulty thrown in the way 
of their desire to serve the Empire. Given the brains, granted that 
they can prove their greater fitness, then mere distance ought not to 
be permitted to stand in the way. 

Another objection heard was, ‘ You ask a vain thing: no one 
passes unless coached for this particular examination: we have not 
and we do not want the order of crammers established amongst us.’ 
Is it a vain thing? Is it true that without crammers there is no 
hope of passing? A study of recent Civil Service reports seems 
rather to lead to the conclusion that ‘ the small but well-armed tribe 
of examiners’ is driving the crammers from their strongholds—at all 
events as far as higher examinations are concerned. If Australasia 
cannot prepare, if after a few years it is found that there are no suc- 
cessful candidates, a privilege which would be useless could easily be 
withdrawn. If the Australasian Universities cannot educate candi- 
dates up to the necessary standard, it would be well that the fact 
should be known. We have no desire to live in a fool’s paradise. 
We fancy that we can so educate them, and we ask that we be 
granted this great assize. 

The Empire has been good enough to summon to its work in 
army and navy the sons of the Empire living afar off. All know that 
in so doing it has acted wisely, and that the reach of this action is 
very wide. But why not in the case of civil employ also? Have 
the colonists right arms, and not brains? Can they fight, and not 
think ? Would it not be good if at the Colonial Office there were 
‘Indoor Statesmen ’ (we thank Sir Arthur Helps for the name), who 
knew intimately about the feelings in the great colonies, whose 
parents and kinsfolk live in Sydney or in Melbourne? Why should 
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not young Canadians or New Zealanders hold places in the Foreign 
Office, the War Office, the Admiralty, if they can win them? Of 
course the days are gone by when a new Secretary for the Colonies 
could reply to his Prime Minister urging him to take office, ‘ I will go 
upstairs, and get shown these places in a map;’ ‘Is Cape Breton an 
island?’ But even now we sometimes have a feeling half-way 
between amusement and irritation at ‘ Melbourne, New South Wales, 
South Australia,’ on a Colonial Office envelope. 

The request is not for a multiplicity of examinations such as 
would lead to confusion. 

Some few years ago the famous and difficult examination for 
the Indian Civil Service was utilised for sundry of the other depart- 
ments. According to the Report of Her Majesty’s Civil Service 
Commissioners, there is now ‘an examination held conjointly for 
Class I. clerkships in the Home Civil Service, for the Indian Civil 
Service, and for Eastern Cadetships.’ It is to that examination, 
and to that alone, that admission is asked by means of transmitted 
papers. It would be easy to mark off such of the Class I. clerk- 
ships as are not of an Imperial character. 

Most strongly of all is it desired that an avenue may be opened 
for the young Australasian, often a man of brains and of ready 
resource, into the noblest service in the world—the Civil Service of 
India. Here, though I have spoken hitherto rather as a mouth- 
piece, a personal note may perhaps be permitted me. My father, 
my grandfathers, uncles, and cousins almost beyond count in the 
days of ‘John Company,’ were members of that Service. Having 
had opportunities to know how excellent the Service is, how it 
brings out the good in a man and develops a strong and self- 
reliant character, I cannot but plead that a chance may be granted 
to the young Australians, whose worth I know, to enter that splendid 
Service. Ifa man has any power of governing in him, India is the 
field to bring it out. Here, in the Australian democracy, other 
powers are needed for public life. Here, if the man wants to dis- 
tinguish himself in politics or government, there is but one path— 
the persuasion of a constituency. This art of persuasion may be 
entirely lacking, and yet the man may be just such a one as could 
render excellent service to our dear country in a post in India or in 
any of the outlying points of the Empire. There is something in 
the blood. The boys of whom I am thinking are sons or grandsons 
of those who came out to Australia as pioneers. 

With respect to the Indian Service a special difficulty arises— 
the educated Baboo. It will be urged that if examinations are held 
in Australia, they must be held in India also. This is another 
form of the difficulty urged ad nauseam against Imperial Federa- 
tion by that learned historian, the late Mr. E. A. Freeman. The 
historian of the Norman Conquest used to say, ‘But how about the 
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elector for Masulipatam?’ Difficulties disappear, again I say, when 
they are faced. If it is not desired that the natives of India should 
be admitted to the Service, it would be better to say so than merely 
to hold the examination in London, in hope that the natives of 
India will not be able to raise the money to pay for a ticket thither. 
All must admire the motive of those who threw open the com- 
petition to the educated natives of India; but the trouble that 
arose—not in India only, but in England—over the ‘Ibert Bill’ of 
some years ago proves that it is not desired that any large numbers 
of the natives should hold the reins of government. It would have 
been better, in my judgment, to have preserved the old distinction 
between the covenanted and the uncovenanted service, though the 
names were awkward and unsuitable. The answer to Freeman is 
that it is proposed to keep the rule of India in the hands of men 
of the British race; but we in Australia and those in New Zealand 
claim to be Britannis Britanniores. If this be not understood, 
all talk about the Empire is naught. Seeley laid down the doctrine 
—now the accepted doctrine—of the Kapansion of England—or 
shall we say of Britain? We do not cease to be; English or, British 
because we have come overseas. We who live in Sydney or in 
Melbourne feel that, as far as the Empire as,a whole is concerned, 
we are just like the inhabitants of Middlesex or Yorkshire. The 
dwellers in New Zealand feel it if anything more strongly, for, 
if there be measures of zeal, the recent patriotism was perhaps 
strongest of all at the very Antipodes. 

One of the earliest advocates of the system of open competition 
for the Indian Civil Service was Lord Macaulay. Many years ago he 
prophesied that the connection between India;and the Australasian 
Colonies would grow closer. In his famous minute on the question 
whether the higher education of India should be conveyed in English 
or in the vernacular languages of India, Macaulay advocated that the 
vehicle of instruction should be English. After praise of the noble 
literature in the English tongue, praise so strong that Matthew 
Arnold counted it vainglorious, Macaulay said : 


English is likely to become the language of commerce throughout the seas of 
the East. It is the language of two great European communities which are 
rising, the one in the south of Africa, the other in Australasia ; communities 
which are every day becoming more important, and more closely connected with 
our Indian Empire. Whether we look at the intrinsic value of our literature, or 
at the peculiar situation of this country, we shall eee the strongest reason to think 
that, of all foreign tongues, the English tongue is that which would be the most 
useful to our native subjects. 


This was written sixty-five years ago; and if the arguments were 
valid then, much more are they now. They were written fifteen 
years before the discovery of gold, and when the population of 
Australia, compared with its number at the present day, was a small 
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handful. The events of the last fifteen months lent an emphasis 
wholly new to the remark about South Africa, and to the linking of 
South Africa with the name of Australasia. As one more of the 
links of Empire, it is asked that sons of the colonies may have their 
chance of helping in the government of the Empire as a whole. 


EpwarRD E, MorRIs. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 





VERDI ' 


I HAVE been asked to write something on the master who has so 
lately gone from us. 

Verdi is dead! Do not these few words speak to us as no review 
article can do; and besides, must not Verdi’s significance for me 
personally be without interest to your readers? What then is there 
left? Biographical notices? They are to be found in every encyclo- 
pedia. The slight indication of an instantaneous photograph, seen 
with the eye of a northerner? For this would be required an 
objectivity of which I am by no means sure that I am possessed, In 
spite, however, of all these disadvantages, I will make the attempt. 

With Verdi is gone the last of the great ones, and if it were 
permissible to compare artistic greatness I would say that Verdi was 
greater than either Bellini, Rossini, or Donizetti. I would go so far, 
even, as to say that side by side with Wagner he was, on the whole, 
the greatest dramatist of the century. 

But—great, greater, greatest, do not even exist in the realm of 
art ; what is great is great, and therewith a full stop. What we all feel 
at Verdi’s death is how infinitely empty at this moment the world 
seems without him. Where noware to be found among the younger 
generation of musicians the new, the unwonted, the strongly personal 
elements of Verdi's art, and these above all in the domain of drama ? 
In Germany, France, England, Russia, Scandinavia? We see them 
nowhere nowadays, but there are rumours and signs that these 
qualities are already in swaddling-clothes, and if the signs do not 
deceive us, it will not be long before the great copying machines 
after Wagner and Verdi, which are fashionable for the time being, 
are consigned to an eternal oblivion. 

We are waiting for a personality, and that is the reason why 
Verdi’s death fills us with a peculiar sadness. When Gade died 
here, in Copenhagen, eight years ago, a priest said, at his bier, that 
his place would soon be filled by another. Such a prodigious piece 
of stupidity, such a display of an incredibly undeveloped conception 
of the importance of the beautiful, was it reserved for a Protestant 
priest to give utterance to! A Roman Catholic priest could not say 
such a thing, least of all an Italian one, for in Italy all classes of 

! Translated from the Norwegian by Ethel Hearn. 
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society, without exception, stand in strikingly direct relations with 
their great men. They feel a joyous pride in them, and I shall 
never forget the breath-bated awe with which the Roman man-in- 
the-street repeats the name of one of his great ones. 

It is this relationship, in which Verdi so well understood how to 
place himself with regard to his countrymen, which dictates his posi- 
tion towards the land of his birth. What he was to his country we 
can best estimate when we read that after his death the municipal 
authorities of Milan met in the middle of the night to discuss in what 
manner honour should be shown to the deceased; and that in 
Rome, where all the schools gave their scholars holidays until the 
funeral had taken place, a sitting of the Senate was entirely devoted 
to the memory of Verdi. 

I mention these facts because they show Verdi as a national 
hero, and it was in this light that the people were accustomed to 
regard him. A national artist he is to the core, the first and the 
foremost; as such did he begin, and his great triumphs in youth 
and in later manhood, among which are the now less known operas 
Nabucco and I Lombardi, and a decade later the celebrated Rigoletto, 
Il Trovatore and La Traviata, indicate all a national standpoint. 
Then came to pass the remarkable thing that Verdi as a fully 
matured man greatly widened his horizon, though retaining at the 
same time what was national in his art: he became a cosmopolitan. 
Even in the Traviata he treads—personal characteristics apart—in 
many respects, in the footprints of his compatriots. He belonged 
to a school which in the musicland of our century was treated with 
contumely. At the Leipzig Conservatorium, in the fifties and 
sixties, a mention of Verdi’s music met with nothing but a con- 
temptuous shrug of the shoulders or the smile of superiority. In 
learned circles his music was considered meretricious because the 
national element in it was disregarded, and neither Mendelssohn nor 
Schumann was able to see Verdi’s art as a true expression of the 
emotional life of his country people. It was Wagner who not only 
saw this, but who also honestly confessed how much he had learned 
from the Italians, and chief among them from Bellini. Since those 
days the Germans have gone so far, even, as to acknowledge that 
the Verdi of this period should be heard in Italy in order that the 
truly national element in his art may be fully appreciated. 

As far as I know there is now a pause in Verdi’s dramatic pro- 
duction ; and after this comes, in 1871, Aida. What a marvellous 
development! What significant years in Verdi's inner life does it 
not betoken! If any one should ask me what school this work 
belongs to, I could not answer him. It stands upon the shoulders 
of the art of all time. The newer masters of both France and 
Germany gave him impulses, but nothing more: Aida is a master- 
piece in which his own originality is combined with a wide and 
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sympathetic view of what is best in musical contemporaneity. 
Verdi the Italian and Verdi the European hold out a hand to one 
another: the language he here speaks is the language of the world, 
and we need not go to the country of the composer to understand it. 
For this reason Aida was a success all along the line. His melodies, 
his harmonies, his treatment of orchestra and choruses, each and all 
claim the same admiration—and one thing more: the Egyptian 
local colour. This is not the outcome of a refined technique, but is 
achieved in great measure by the power his imagination had of 
transporting itself to the place where the scene of his work is laid. 
As one example among many, I will merely mention the night scene 
on the Nile, at the beginning of the third act, in which the 
flageolet tones of the violoncellos and double-basses, the pizzicato of 
the violas, and the combined tremolo and arpeggios of the violins 
accompany an extremely strange flute melody. You are carried 
away to the solitude of an African night—hear the mysterious and 
indeterminate sounds peculiar to it. Imagination and technique, in 
conjunction, have succeeded in producing an effect which is entranc- 
ing from its marvellous fullness of character. 

After Aida appeared Otello, in 1887: an interval of sixteen 
good years, but then this work marks again a new period. In it 
Verdi is on the highest mountain-top which in his long career it 
was ever granted him to attain. The long training through 
different styles of art was a necessity that he might be enabled to 
create the grand and exalted view which is the distinguishing 
feature of this proud work. 

Tschaikowsky, in his memoirs, regrets that Verdi reached this 
height so late in life; he thinks that it might have been attained 
while imagination still had the elasticity of youth if he had known 
the contemporary masters of drama in other countries. Unfortunately 
I have not the book by me, but I remember that Tschaikowsky 
succeeds very happily in putting his thought into words; but all 
the same I cannot agree withhim. It is not given to us to possess at 
one andthe same time youth and the results of a long life. In order to 
produce a work such as Otello it was necessary for Verdi to undergo 
his long uninterrupted process of transformation ; and the capacity 
for further development, the depth, the versatility which the ageing 
master here displays is something astounding. Though he may not 
be young, still he shows a youthful spirit which can juggle with the 
fiercest passions of unruly matter. Verdi is not our debtor in any- 
thing. There is in his music Shakesperian demoniacality: he 
shrinks not before such a redoubtable task as the composing of 
Iago’s grand monologue with its gloomy god-denying philosophy of 
life and death—and how high does he not soar in this scene! 

Among the many remarkable things in the instrumentation of 
this opera is the use made, among other things, of the entire collec- 
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tive orchestra apparatus for the production of a pianissimo, and a 
fear-inspiring pianissimo it is. This effect is, I think, new, at any 
rate I do not remember to have met with it in the works of any other 
master. 

It would seem as if Aida and Otello vied with each other for 
the first place in Verdi’s production. I mentioned the Egyptian 
colour in Aida. I used at one time often to go to the Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagen, where this opera was admirably rendered 
and where the orchestra was conducted by Johan Svendsen, and 
enjoyed the glorious work to the utmost. When, however, the first 
notes of the overture to the last act were played, I always became 
aware of a pair of questioning musician’s eyes, from the orchestra 
or the surrounding audience, fixed upon me. On mentioning the 
matter and asking if any explanation could be given of it, I was told 
that it was thought that Verdi showed here an intimate acquaintance 
with the newer Norwegian music. How far this is true I cannot 
tell, but that Verdi did know the Norwegian folk-songs I am pre- 
pared, after this overture, to say was a certainty. It is a bit of 
touching, melancholy music, in which the master, in an admirable 
manner, lets the wood-wind instruments depict Desdemona’s presenti- 
ments of death. ; 

Were I to embark upon an exhaustive enumeration of the 
beauties of this work it would be long before I had finished, but 
there can be no doubt that Otello will stand by the side of Aida 
as a landmark, not only in the work of Verdi, but in the whole 
dramatic production of our time. 

His last opera, Falstaff, is the new Verdi down to the ground, 
but nevertheless it is evident that the modern ideas in it are preached 
by an old master. His fancy does not take flight as formerly ; 
there is even something short-breathed about it now and again, but 
of Falstaff on the whole it must be said that it contains a true mine 
of artistic detail. 

It is impossible when writing of Verdi's art to omit the mention 
of his Requiem and his Swan Song: sacred pieces for choir and 
orchestra. They represent Roman Catholic culture at its highest, and 
are full of the deepest and most beautiful inspirations by which the 
master was ever carried away; while his admirable quartet for 
stringed instruments is a proof, not only of his versatility, but also 
of his fine sense of the intimate in the world of chamber music. 
It is a curious fact that both Verdi and Rossini concluded their 
lengthy dramatic careers by writing sacred music. 

I regret that I did not know Verdi personally. I once called upon 
him in Paris, but without meeting him, and received in return his 
visiting card at my hotel. I have kept it, and the envelope, on 
which he had written my—unfortunately not his—name, as a relic. 
That is all. How willingly would I have looked upon the man Verdi, 
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who would, I doubt not, have inspired as much admiration as does 
the artist. The great home for musicians which he succeeded in 
bringing to completion just before his death, in its way, speaks as 
eloquently of his greatness as do any of his musical works. 

In conclusion, I must beg my readers to be lenient with this 
modest causerie, which on the spur of the moment alone has fallen 
from my pen, 


EpvaRD GRIEG. 
COPENHAGEN: February 1901 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN AND HIS 
COMPETITORS 


THERE are distinct signs in the building trade that the wonderful 
prosperity of the last few years is waning. It is equally true that 
the German and American manufacturers are gradually, but surely, 
relieving England of very considerable portions of her trade. The 
ery of technical education is in the air; the London County Council 
have it in their minds to provide secondary education, and the 
sudden idea that new dwellings for the working classes are the 
antidote by which the British workman will successfully compete 
with his foreign friends has been propagated with marked success ; 
but the real reason why the British workman will most assuredly 
be left behind has, somehow or other, been entirely overlooked. 

I am fully satisfied that the British public has no real grasp 
whatever of the causes which are leading up to loss of trade in this 
country, and it is as much in the interest of the workman himself 
as of the public that no mistake should exist on this point. 

As an architect I have for many years taken more than a 
passing interest in the men at work on the building, and it is to 
these men, and these only, that I propose to confine my remarks, 
giving credit, as I do, for the many who would only too willingly 
do their duty to their employers, and to themselves, if they were 
permitted. 

I find from the new working rules which were agreed upon last year 
between the representatives of the London Master Builders’ Association 
and, respectively, the Operative Bricklayers’, the Operative Stone- 
masons’, and the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Societies that the working 
hours in summer of the above-mentioned trades are fifty per week for 
forty weeks; that during twelve weeks of winter the working hours are 
for the first three weeks and the last three weeks forty-seven hours per 
week, and during the six middle weeks forty-four hours per week. The 
rate of wages is to be advanced one halfpenny per hour from certain 
dates in 1900 and 1901. Imagining for a moment that the men 
worked on Saturdays the same number of hours as on other days, this 
would give, as the average length of working hours for the six days in 
the week, say eight hours per day, or, in other words, about one-third 
of the six days and nights of a working week devoted to labour, the 
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other two-thirds, with, in addition, the whole of Sunday, being 
devoted to rest, study, and pleasure. 

The Labour Department of the Board of Trade have recently 
issued a report on changes in the rates of wages and hours of labour 
in the United Kingdom in 1899, based on statistics from which the 
following are extracts :— 

The net result of the changes in wages of all classes of workpeople in 1899 
was an aggregate rise of wages of no less than 115,009/. per week, compared with 
95,0007. in 1898 and 45,000/. in 1897. It will thus be seen that the rate of 
increase in 1898 was maintained in 1899. Great, however, as was the rise of 
wages in 1899 it has been considerably exceeded in the eight months of 1900 
which have already elapsed (October 1900). The change recorded during this 
period may have affected nearly a million individuals, and have resulted in a net 
increase of more than 150,000/. a week, by far the greatest rise recorded in any 
similar period, 

Let us consider the effect upon the workmen of this increase of 
150,000/. per week, an increase in my opinion due to the efforts of 
Labour Members of Parliament, to Labour Members of the London 
County Council, and to Trade Unionism. It might be reasonably 
assumed that the decrease in the hours of labour, and the increase in 
wages, must result in improvement to the minds of the workmen, 
the laying up of a little store for future old age, and in extra 
comforts for the wives and children. We know that the men are 
paid at noon on Saturday, and that many of them are not seen again 
on the building till the Tuesday morning following. It may be 
that they have been studying the handiwork of their predecessors 
in the South Kensington Museum, or that they have been giving 
the benefit of their practical knowledge to some of the pupils 
at the technical schools, or have been doing a little work in the 
garden. That I do not know; but I do know that at the dinner 
hour on the Tuesday some of the men who have taken 3/. or so 
on the Saturday cannot get their dinner till they have borrowed 
the price of it from the foreman, so that the increase of wage has 
resulted in loss of work to the master, itself of the utmost impor- 
tance, and has conferred no benefit whatever upon the workman or 
upon his family. 

We will now take notice of the workmen upon the building, as 
I have found them. At 6.30 a.M. in summer, and 7 o'clock in winter, 
they commence work. They will first look around to detect whether 
or not there is a man who hath not on a ‘ticket’ to prove that he 
is a ‘Unionist.’ If one is found who is not a Unionist, the foreman 
is requested to immediately dismiss him on pain of the whole of the 
men in that trade instantly quitting. The result may be imagined ; 
the master has to succumb. Having successfully performed this 
little operation, and 8 o'clock having arrived, the men retire for 
their breakfast till 8.30. At 10.30 beer is served round to the men 
(for which beer they pay, but not for the time in getting to and 
Vor. XLIX—No. 289 II 
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drinking it), and this refreshment enables them to reach 12 o’clock 
noon for an hour’s dinner-time in summer and half an hour in winter. 
About 3 p.M. beer is again served round to the men, which sustains 
them till 5 o’clock in summer and 4.30 in winter, at which time 
they quit the job. On Saturdays the men leave off work at 12 o’clock 
noon, winter and summer. 

A few peculiarities—which are permanent—may now be referred 
to. A bricklayer in some kind of work can well lay 1,200 bricks a 
day, but in the ordinary run of work he can easily lay, on the average, 
750. Rules, however, step in which absolutely fix him not to exceed 
500. If a bricklayer catches a plasterer fixing a wall tile nine 
inches by three inches he is again at the foreman to stop it, not, 
however, if the tile is six inches by six inches. Bricklayers have 
recently made up their minds that roof-tiling is their work, and not 
that of the regular tiler who thoroughly knows his work; so unless 
this work, which they do not understand, is given over to the brick- 
layers, and the tilers dismissed, the bricklayers strike the job. If 
the eagle eye of the plasterer observes a man fixing a fireproof 
plaster material—that is to say, a man sent off by the manufacturer 
of the material, and who is not a Unionist—off thut man has to go, 
notwithstanding the important fact that he thoroughly understands 
that particular work and that the ordinary plasterer does not. The 
resulting defective work has to be ultimately made good at the cost 
of the master or building owner. This same plasterer has also 
prevented, by his society, any superfluity of ‘apprentices.’ The 
present race of plasterers mean to have plenty of work in their time ; 
let the future of the trade take care of itself. The mason too, also 
on the look-out, sees a bricklayer fixing a piece of stone to take the 
end of a girder; that is soon stopped; and the mason leaves his 
legitimate work to come and set this piece of stone, whilst the 
bricklayer looks on and perhaps smokes his cigarette—and so on. 
The other day a clerk of works, on work being carried out under my 
superintendence, informed me that all the bricklayers had struck 
because he refused to allow a bricklayer who was drunk at the dinner 
hour to go on the building. Fortunately we were able to fill their 
places with men from the country, but had to put up with the loss of 
time and inconvenience. 

We will assume now that all is peaceful and quiet on the build- 
ing ; that the foreman has been subdued, and made to understand 
that he must not try to overwork his men. In times gone by if a 
foreman was seen approaching a group of idlers they would at once 
scatter and resume work; now they do nothing of the kind; they 
will stand idle and grin at the foreman or at any one else, as much 
as to say, ‘ Now look at us; we are being paid for working; we are 
not working, and what have you got to say?’ I have to say that, 
taking the men on the average, they do not give a return of more 
than four hours’ real honest work per day for the eight hours for 
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which they are paid. The result, of course, is that the building 
costs so much more than it should; and this not because of the 
short number of hours on the building, not because of any serious 
rise in the price of materials, not because the men are paid too much 
per hour, but solely because they are subject to the unwritten, but 
well-understood, law that their duty on the building is to carry out 
the doctrine of idleness, and to do their level best to consume the 
greatest possible amount of time in producing the smallest possible 
amount of work. Trade Unionism, the London County Council, the 
Electric Lighting Companies, and the District Councils are mainly 
responsible for this state of things, because of the want, or fear, of 
adequate supervision, and of the quiet toleration of organised idleness. 

From those who do not really know, one hears that our men will 
be much improved, directly, by the result of the vast expenditure 
now incurred by the ratepayers on Technical Education. Last year 
alone 145,000/. was expended by the Technical Education Board of 
the London County Council, and to my mind, so far as the building 
artisan is concerned, this money was absolutely and entirely wasted. 
The majority of the men will be as blundering as ever; their handi- 
work is bad enough, but their eyes are about as well educated for the 
just appreciation of line and curve, for horizontal and vertical, as 
those of a cat. There never has been, and there never will be, any 
good substitute for the old-fashioned apprenticeship. Mr. J. D. 
Crace’s letter on this subject, which appeared in the Times of the 
2nd ult., should be read, and well digested, by every friend of the 
British workman ; it is written by a man who knows, and I endorse 
every word of it. 

I have referred to the current topic of dwellings for the working 
classes, and I say that one of the real reasons why they cannot be 
built to allow of low rents is the idleness of the workmen themselves. 
Fifteen years ago the price inserted in builders’ tenders for the 
labour on a rod of brickwork was about 4/.; to-day it is 8/.; and even 
at that a builder is never sure that it may not be exceeded ; and, 
dealing with the other trades, in the same proportion, I shall not be 
far wrong in stating that a block of workmen’s dwellings which could 
well be erected for 100,000/. will now cost 132,000/., solely by reason 
of organised idleness, and interferences with the contractor in carry- 
ing on his work in a perfectly legitimate manner. 

Then as to trade leaving the country, and why. Germans and 
Americans have seen, clearly enough, that if the cost of manu- 
factured articles is so great in England—not by reason of enhanced 
price of materials, but only because of restriction in output of 
labour—they, unhampered by Trade Unionism, by the levelling 
down instead of by the levelling up, can produce and send over 
here articles quite as good in half the time to make, and with a 
third off the price which obtains in England, the result being that 
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we, like every other nation, not caring to pay 1/. for what we can 
get for 13s. 6d., go abroad, and our trade suffers accordingly. 

And what is the remedy? Iam sorry to think there is one, 
and one only in my opinion, and that is the strong administration 
of a new and strong Act of Parliament, which will effectually 
protect from molestation those who are willing to give a fair return 
for a fair wage. I have no faith in appealing to the sense of 
manliness of the British workman. I have no desire to suggest 
the abolition of Trade Unionism; but one cannot shut one’s eyes 
to the fact that our magistrates and judges have not dealt with 
picketing, with threats, and with words and deeds which have 
frightened and intimidated the honest workman, with that whole- 
some chastisement which was deserved. They have rather fallen 
back on the excuse that the law as it stands controlled them; and 
so I say, give them an Act which, whilst permitting any man to 
ask for whatever wage he likes for his services, and which will 
permit him to work as many, and as few, hours as he likes, shall 
unquestionably prevent his interference, in the slightest degree, 
directly or indirectly, with the man who, not caring to belong to a 
trade union, is desirous to do what is right—to earn lds. or ll. 
extra per week in overtime for the benefit of his wife and children 
and for provision for old age. A breach of the new law should 
result not in puny fines, which are immediately paid by the 
societies, but in terms of imprisonment, with hard labour, sufficient 
to act as a deterrent in the future. 

Then, I sincerely believe, the British workman would be found 
more than a match for his foreign competitor; then he would work 
on Mondays as well as on other days; then would cease organised 
idleness ; then the master might, as he should, rule instead of being 
ruled; then would the old form of apprenticeship reappear and 
‘technical education’ cease; then could workmen’s dwellings and 
other buildings be erected at a moderate price, enabling them to 
be let at low rents and still show a profit; then would the in- 
telligent and quick workman be able to earn twice as much as the 
ignorant, idle blockhead who now can smile at the Saturday pay- 
place and walk off with as much money in his pocket as is in that 
of his vigorous neighbour. I, with most Englishmen, have the 
utmost sympathy with the men in their many trials and hardships. 
I know that, at bottom, they are as good as any in the world; but 
their conduct during the last ten years has tended to alienate all 
sympathy with and regard for them. If this communication, 
written with absolute confidence that serious danger to the British 
workman is imminent, should lead to summary and real alteration 
in his methods, then I am equally sure that the danger will be 
averted, and that builder, workman, and client will very soon reap 
the advantage. 

Wa. Woopdwarp. 
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STRATA IN THE ROMAN FORUM 


I 


A WELL-CONSIDERED method is of the highest importance in all 
archzological exploration. In the case of the Forum it is even more 
than ordinarily necessary, on account of the complex character of 
the excavations. The monuments are very diverse, and the tradi- 
tions in regard to the more ancient of them are often confused. 
In addition, the many archeological strata representing twenty 
centuries of eventful life demand investigation—strata which often 
interpenetrate one another, and are complicated by the natural irre- 
gularities of the ground. 

Some of my first excavations were comparatively simple. The 
discoveries of the favissz of the edes Vest, the altar of Cwsar, and the 
Niger Lapis aroused general interest, but involved no great difficulty. 
I was, however, already beginning a different series of explorations, 
one intended to reach the limits of archeological and geological 
stratification from the Velia to the Tabularium. A six years’ 
previous study of the Forum had convinced me that the strenuous 
life of the people who made themselves masters of the ancient world 
had gradually changed the original form of the little valley, the cradle 
and arena of their political existence; and, on the other hand, that 
the explanation of several of their constructions there would have to 
be sought in the nature of the place itself. 

Many of the most valuable relics of classical Rome were scattered 
broadcast in the Forum, some of them face downwards in the earth, 
or built up, regardless of their importance, into rubble walls; but the 
excavations have already gone far enough to prove that such ruined 
buildings as remain are only the last chapter of this long and 
precious volume of human history. Its earlier pages are still sealed 
to us, buried under travertine slabs or muddy deposit, or beneath 
medieval paving-stones, relaid in the sixteenth century, and here 
and there perhaps even more recently. The historic value of all of 
these is as that of the sanitary whitewash which, in certain churches, 
records the visitations of the plague and hides the frescoes of Giotto. 

Enlightened archeology recognises that a single fact outweighs 
461 
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a hundred theories; bnt it does not on that account refuse the aid of 
conjectural reconstruction. On the contrary, working hypotheses 
are constantly of the greatest service, especially in keeping present 
to the mind various possibilities, some of which may afterwards be 
verified. Such hypotheses are sometimes suggested by classical 
texts, sometimes by a knowledge of structures similar to those being 
investigated, or by a likeness of the materials to those elsewhere 
used. Tradition is also worthy of very careful consideration: those 
who accept it blindly are often nearer to the truth than those who 
hastily reject it. It is like an avalanche lying at the foot of a mountain. 
Careful search may show whether it started in a little ball of snow 
gathering more on its fall, or in the breaking off of a bit of rock at the 
summit; it would be useless to argue that it must have originated 
where it lies. 

In 1886. there was considerable discussion in Venice as to the 
traditions contained in early chronicles about the foundations of the 
Campanile of San Marco: ‘ preclarum opus in his vero paludibus 
admirandum,’ as the Maggior Consiglio called it in 1405. Sagornino 
was quoted as having been of opinion in the fifteenth century that 
they ran down beneath the Piazza to a depth equal to the height of 
the Tower above. Another chronicler believed them to radiate in 
all directions, and a third that they were so widespread as to reach 
to the Basilica itself. As discussion availed nothing, I dug beside 
the Campanile, down to the level of the platform resting upon piles. 
The foundations were nearly vertical, neither radiating nor greatly 
extended, and scarcely five metres deep. In this investigation I 
took count not only of the methods of construction made use of 
in the foundations, but also of the character of the ground support- 
ing and surrounding them. Thus I was able to note the artificial 
density of the soil brought about by means of the piles, and also to 
see that the level of the Piazza had been raised. Under the present 
pavement was another, a medieval floor of opus spicatum, which is 
now no higher than the daily high-water mark. This anomaly was 
explicable by comparison with the conditions known in other parts 
of the Lagunes, where the clay beneath the islands is gaining 
in density and shrinking, sometimes ,several hundred feet below 
ground. 


II 


The exploration of archwological as well as of geological strata 
can often be made, as in this instance, while examining the founda- 
tions of a building, or, in the same way, of such parts of ruins as 
remain buried. The examination is made by digging small per- 
pendicular shafts close to the walls. When, in making these, we 
come upon other structures, we must continue horizontally till we 
reach their edge, and then again descend till we arrive at virgin soil. 
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These sections should be made use of to gain an intimate knowledge 
of the number and characteristics of the strata they pass through, a 
knowledge which will be of the utmost service in enabling us to 
recognise them in the course of the stratigraphic exploration of 
much more extended areas. 

Where the immediate object is the examination of the strata, it 
is well to begin, if practicable, by using some pre-existing pit or 
trench, first cleaning its sides until the strata are plainly visible 
there. The different and more absorbent nature of the soil with 
which such a hollow has been filled up often reveals its existence. 
It was thus that in January 1899 I began to study the Lapis Niger. 
I wished first to examine the layer of travertine chips, on which 
rested both the kerb which surrounds it and the Imperial pavement 
of the Comitium. While carefully scraping the layer of chips, I 
came upon a medizval well, lined with fragments of marble, in 
which, among other things, was part of a cancellum of the ninth 
century. I drained and cleared out the well, and when I dug below 
it I traversed many geological strata before I reached the blue 
‘ Vatican ’ clay at a depth of twenty-three metres. 

This well was my opportunity, for it had evidently been sunk 
during the middle ages through all the archzological strata which 
lie beneath the imperial pavement. When I removed the lining 
of the sides each stratum stood revealed—the flooring of tufa mas- 
sicciata, and the earlier floorings of gravel and beaten earth. 
Towards the Lapis Niger, the lower of these strata were seen to have 
been buried under a layer of gravel, upon which were the extensive 
remains of a very great sacrifice—ashes, charcoal, &c. The whole 
had afterwards been sealed down with an artificial mass, made up of 
broken tufa and travertine, and of chips of black marble, the same 
as that of which the Lapis Niger is composed. Above this mass 
were layers of rough earth used to raise the level of the Comitium 
in the days of the Empire and in the middle ages. 

When all these strata had thus been identified it only remained 
to examine them in their several beds. The recollection of the 
tradition of one or two lions standing close to the supposed tomb of 
Romulus led me to proceed to do this towards the Lapis Niger. 
Excavating horizontally, I came upon the more easterly of the 
pedestals, with their characteristic Etruscan moulding, upon which 
the lions may have stood. In exploring beyond this, I was forced to 
have recourse to vertical sections under the Lapis Niger, which was, 
meanwhile, shored up with temporary props. This was a long 
process, but one amply repaid by the great importance of the 
monuments brought to light—the cippus with its inscription, the 
cone, and the other pedestal—and the many and various votive 
offerings, mixed with sacrificial remains, placed around them, after 
their desecration and destruction had been wrougit, possibly, as I 
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had at first supposed by the Gauls, but more probably by the Roman 
patricians during civil conflicts.' Above the monuments a portion 
of this sacrificial layer, and of the massicciata over it, was left in 
place, recording the successive stages through which the excavation 
had proceeded. 

Here a word as to the general rules to be followed in the explora- 
tion of strata. The edge must first of all be cleared of all extraneous 
soil and fragments, which might afterwards cause confusion. Each 
stratum must be completely and finally examined, and its surface 
cleaned with brush and sponge before passing on to the next. The 
clods composing each must be carefully broken up, washed, sifted, and 
their characteristic geological ingredients examined, and set apart, 
together with the archeological remains, however minute, which 
they may contain. ‘These should be preserved in separate cases, so 
numbered and inscribed that the exact position in which their 
contents were found may be recognised at a glance, and readily 
identified in plans and sectional surveys of the place. One lump 
from each stratum should be kept intact, as typical of the condition 
in which the whole was found. This method was adopted in the 
exploration of the Regia and Sacra Via, and should be followed in 
every case of importance, provided always that the ground has been 
raised there in the course of successive epochs, and has not been 
deliberately piled up at any one time. A series of cases, containing 
each of them examples of the contents of a stratum, would be like 
a great work in many volumes, expounding the results of the in- 
vestigations made. 


III 


After examining the strata under the Lapis Niger, I turned to 
those of the Comitium. It. is surprising how little we know of the 
history of this, perhaps the most important spot of classical Rome, 
and the centre of its political and social life. First of all, part of 
the travertine pavement placed over it in the middle ages had to be 
removed. This pavement is a true type of the degraded condition 
of Rome at the time of the fall of the Empire; so that in one 
sense its rough and apparently useless slabs may be regarded as a 
last page in the appendix to the history of the Comitium. There- 
fore they were numbered and a plan of them was made, that a 
reconstruction of the pavement might always be possible, and they 
were photographed from the top of Severus’s Arch, almost vertically, 
and from the Curia. 

The marble floor of the Imperial epoch was the first to appear, 
its orientation being the same as the present one of the Lapis Niger. 
Beneath the marble was found the late Republican pavement of 


? Cf. the Senatus Consultum of Camillus, ‘ Fana omnia, quod ea hostis possidisset, 
expiarentur.’ 
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travertine, with the original orientation. Under the Republican 
travertine were numerous floors of massicciata (that is, of tufa 
fragments welded into a compact mass by trampling) of gravel and 
of beaten earth. These layers were traceable right down to the 
rock, itself cut by the hand of man, and to the clay from which 
it emerged. Each one of them contains some residue of the times 
to which it belonged. Often there are fragments of stone bearing 
the marks of tools, or bits of metal or pottery showing the processes 
employed in their fashioning. The history of the use of these 
tools, or of the development of these methods of working, can be 
followed through many stages up to the moment when the broken 
pieces reached the spot where we find them, covered by other strata 
which contain other materials. Thus, in the Comitium itself, there 
is pottery representing every stage from proto-Byzantine vases of 
the sixth century a.D. to proto-Corinthian vases of the sixth 
B.C., and even to primitive indigenous vases at present undateable. 
In building-material it is the same, although it is a far cry from 
the porphyry of Theodoric, whose cutting had only been perfected 
through centuries of toil, to granular tufa, worked with a copper 
hatchet, or from the almost indestructible red pozzolana concrete 
of the Emperors to the mortarless stone walls of Rome’s earliest 
years. 

In order to explore the strata of the Comitium near the 
Imperial drain, which ran almost parallel to the Curia, and between 
the Lapis Niger and the centre, I sank several shafts. It was 
especially necessary here carefully to notice the surface of each 
stratum as it was cleared, for we now find that, almost until the end 
of the Republic, innumerable sacrifices were performed in the 
Comitium, leaving traces scattered upon every floor that we reach. 
Each sacrifice comprised at least one libation as its opening or 
concluding ceremony, as is indicated by the holes of all shapes and 
sizes cut in the floors, or in the tufa remains of ancient buildings, 
which here and there lie between them. The most recent of these 
holes are the ritual pits, sometimes miscalled wells. Of these, 
twenty-two have so far been discovered, arranged in four parallel rows. 
I have reason to think that more will be found, perhaps thirty in all, 
the number of the Curiz, by which, according to Festus, sacrifices in 
the Comitium were performed. One of these pits was destroyed when 
the so-called Cloaca Maxima was constructed. They are lined with tufa 
slabs, some of which seem to have been taken from other buildings, 
and to have been worked with a toothed hammer. The pits average 
three feet in depth, and vary in shape. Their top is on a level with 
the latest Republican massicciata, under the travertine pavement. 
Their tufa lining is cut intoa ledge, tosupport alid. This stone cover 
was found, in situ and complete, over one, and nearly so over a second, 
but when lifted showed only that the pits had been intentionally 
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filled in with earth, which contains fragments greatly posterior to 
those of the stratum around. It is plain, then, that when their use, 
whatever it may precisely have been, was discontinued, they were 
still held in honour, and that the Romans, with their customary 
reverence for tradition, would not destroy them, but, on the contrary, 
tried to preserve them by filling them up, even though they laid 
down a pavement over them. 

Besides these, there are in the Republican massicciata many 
unlined pits which had to be emptied, and such of their contents as 
were really characteristic distinguished from such as had found their 
way into them by chance. Very different is the case where a mas- 
sicciata has closed, as it were under a seal, the strata beneath, 
precluding all possibility of the admixture of extraneous material. 
Then it is that we feel that each stratum truly represents a chapter 
in the history of a great people, and that too much care cannot be 
expended on interpreting it aright. 

On turning to the open space of the Forum proper, we find 
under it archeological strata of at least equal importance with those 
of the Comitium. These are now being investigated, and from their 
character and number we are able to discover the epochs to which 
successively they belong. The far-reaching importance of this is at 
once evident when it is understood that layers have already been 
found there which are far more ancient than the Tomb of Romulus 
itself. 

With regard to the contents of some of the layers of the 
Comitium, the following important facts have come to light. First, 
above the Republican massicciata, amongst the remains of a sacrifice, 
were certain fragments of pottery exactly similar to others which 
were under the same massicciata, and formed part of the collection 
of offerings around the monuments below the Lapis Niger. This 
recalls the saying of Quintilian, ‘ vetera religio commendat,’ and the 
Roman custom of taking votive offerings from the temples to make 
use of them a second time, upon which Tiberius Gracchus insisted in 
the second century B.C. 

The number of floors of massicciata of tufa, of gravel, and of 
trampled earth existing in the Comitium under the pavement is 
twenty-three, and most of them represent at least a generation. 
The ninth from the top is that which passes under the Pedestals, and 
under the tufa platform of the Cone. At the time when it was laid 
down over the earlier layers, proto-Corinthian vases were already 
imported into Rome. 

A much lower stratum contains great numbers of fragments of 
tiles of reddish clay, excellently baked, which are peculiar to it. It 
is hard to believe that such were in use in Rome before the seventh 
century B.C., and it seems only likely that some time elapsed between 
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0 the erection and the destruction of the buildings of which they 

>, formed part. 

e The twenty-third stratum was the earliest floor of the Comitium ; 

y it is made up of gravel and beaten tufa. A fragment was found in 

q it of a ‘ Laziale’ vase of the Villa Nova type, scratched with geo- 

1 metrical designs of elongated meander, interrupted zigzag, and 
swastika. 

i IV 

8 

r There are several ritual pits in other parts of the Forum besides 

. those which have been mentioned in the Comitium ; they are, as a 

. rule, square and shallow. There are also round pits, deeper and 

' larger, intended for cisterns or granaries ; these are lined with stucco, 

r and their sides are coated externally with a bed of brown clay. 

) In addition, more than thirty wells have come to light. They 


are of two kinds—Republican, sunk previous to or contemporaneously 
| with the building of the aqueducts; and medieval, sunk after their 
destruction. In the whole Forum no single well has been found which 
can be considered as belonging to Imperial times, so that I think 
, the aqueducts must then have sufficed for the supply of water to the 
city. . 

The Republican wells differ in depth and in diameter, but all are 
lined with leucytic tufa slabs, cut each into the segment of a circle, 
and into footholds down from the top. They are mostly of the 
fourth, third, and second centuries B.c., though some may be a 
little earlier. The primitive inhabitants probably depended upon 
the Tiber, and on springs. It is plain that in so undulating a 
valley the water level must be found at very various depths. Thus 
in the Regia and near the Temple of Vesta, where the land is most 
depressed and the subsoil water most abundant, the wells are only 
about seven metres deep, while ascending to the ridge of the Velia 
they grow deeper and deeper. One is now being explored under the 
Church of Sta. Francesca Romana, only to be approached along an 
Imperial drain running beneath the building, in which a depth of 
twenty-four metres has been reached without arriving at the 
bottom. 

The interest of these wells is as storehouses, for they have pre- 

served to us, among the earth and mud of which they are full, the 
innumerable miscellaneous articles which found their way into them. 

A rope wore out, or a pail broke; a passer-by, lazy or mischievous, 

threw down something to try the depth or to hear the water splash ; 

things were thrown in to be rid of them, or accidentally pushed over the 

edge. The accumulations of a well may represent few or many years, 

according as it was frequently cleaned out, or was abandoned long 

before filling it up. Each is like a sealed packet 2,000 years old, 
with a value dependent on our power of appreciating it. 
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The first Republican well I explored contained: Pieces of reti- 
culate wall-facing and of vases, dolia and amphore; a beautiful 
little marble head, Greek, and in date about 475 B.c.; one-handled 
jugs, a wooden flute lined with bone, cylices, and an Etruscan 
patera with an inscription scratched on it; a hammer and a 
hatchet, in whose rusty incrustations were embedded the leaves and 
seeds of trees, which on examination proved to be those of a laurel 
and willow ; a tortoise shell, snail shells, and skeletons of weasels, 
which were the common Roman domestic animal before the intro- 
duction of the cat from Egypt. At the bottom were, seemingly, the 
contents of a butcher’s shop: knives with broad blade and wooden 
handle, a taxidermist’s knife made of a rib bone, a piece of chestnut 
wood, which may be either a table for cutting upon or part of a round 
cover, a well-worn whetstone, and a beautiful series of stone 
weights. 

All these things together form a record of the life of the house 
and neighbourhood to which the well belonged. They prove the 
importation into Rome of pre-Pheidian statuary. They show what 
kinds of trees grew near at hand, and perhaps the stock-in-trade of 
a Roman butcher. The contents of any well are not of course subject 
to an exact chronological order, but there is a sense in which they 
may be considered an integral part of stratigraphic exploration. A 
careful study of all that is found in the series throws light which 
we cannot afford to neglect on the remains contained in archzo- 
logical strata, This adds greatly to our knowledge of the chronology 
of those strata, and of the gradual raising of the ground to which 
they bear witness. The wells may be said to illustrate the life of the 
people from day to day, and the strata the progress and cumulative 
result of that life. 

Stratigraphic examination, then, illustrates the character and 
manner of living of those whose successive generations left their 
traces on the ground they trod, and in the drains and wells they 
used. In the second place it forms a ladder, so to speak, by which 
we can ascertain the age of monuments found upon or under a 
certain stratum. Thirdly, when repeated in many typical instances, it 
furnishes statistics, which allow of the discovery of unchanging 
laws, thus making of archeology an exact deductive science. 
Further analysis shows what natural material the primitive inhabi- 
tants of a place had at their disposal, and so forms a basis for dis- 
tinguishing between subsequent improvements in its use, and 
its continued employment in a primitive condition as sanctified by 
tradition. 

Thus in the earlier strata of the Forum, lower than the founda- 
tions of its most ancient buildings, we find continually, and 
exclusively, fragments of primitive vases (aul) shaped out of clay, 
which is full of augitic crystals, and of other detrita of tufa washed 
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down from the Palatine or Capitol. At higher, later, levels we 
still find fragments made of the same clay, although with them are 
pieces of Etruscan bucchero, or of proto-Corinthian or Chalcidic vases 
and others brought from Samos or Rhodes, and of local pottery made 
of clay which has been refined and improved. The name of impasto 
has been given to the coarser pottery, but is in this case a misnomer. 
Let us rather call it ‘Vasa Numez, a name given by the Romans 
themselves to some of their sacrificial pottery, and assuredly rather 
to its more primitive than to its more modernised forms. The Latin 
poets of the first century of the Empire describe vases antiquated 
both in material and in shape as used in many rites. The vessels 
of the Vestal Virgins were made by special fictores. The Arval 
Brethren attached so much sanctity to the pottery used in their 
ceremonial that they threw it away down the hill on which they met, 
after each occasion, to preserve it from the desecration of subsequent 
use. No archeological theory can be stated as a proven fact until 
established by the constant and uncontradicted repetition of 
phenomena, but the name Vasa Numz, taken in conjunction with 
these traditions, does suggest a useful working hypothesis, which is, 
that vases of unrefined clay found in a stratum which also contains 
pottery of a later stage of industrial development are vases made 
for ritual use; the coarse impure clay of which they are formed 
being chosen in accordance with religious tradition, uninfluenced by 
the improvements already introduced in preparing it. Such an 
hypothesis may be the first step towards the establishment of an 
enduring and useful theory. 

It remains to be seen whether it will be verified by technical 
examination and analysis of the Vasa Numz. They are all made of 
clay in its naturally impure state. But, if we classify them 
logically, we shall find that we can divide them according as they 
have been formed on a wheel or by hand, or baked at an open fire, 
or in an oven ; that, moreover, some may be distinguished by their 
rough or their delicate surface, or by being lined with an applied 
coating of clay. Again, they may have individual characteristics, 
such as the pentagonal mark, or the letter A (perhaps ‘ Antiquo’), 
scratched on the bottom of a pot. In classifying the Vasa Numex 
we may make use of the most elementary logic, the ‘ars artium,’ 
which leads from the known to the unknown—not indeed in order to 
prove anything, but to control the proof of the hypothesis with 
which we set out. But do not let us be afraid to leave hypotheses 
as such. If rationally conceived they are a just substitute for 
theories which it may be beyond our power, in the present state of 
our knowledge, to establish. 

Logical classification helps us to eliminate irrelevant details. It 
also leads to the recognition of what Sir John Herschel called 
‘residual phenomena.’ These no science can afford tu overlook ; we owe 
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to them some of the greatest of discoveries, especially in astronomy. 
In exploring the Lapis Niger I discarded several provisional hypotheses, 
but the study of one residual phenomenon proved to be of great 
importance. I made thirty excavations under the monuments which 
are covered by the Stone, and, while doing so, I was struck by the 
incompatibility of their hydrostatic level with that of the so-called 
Cloaca Maxima, ‘the work of the Tarquins,’ and was thus forced to 
regard as more than doubtful one of the facts of Roman topography 
hitherto supposed to be most firmly established. When I examined 
the inside of the Cloaca my doubts increased. They became cer- 
tainty when I laid the outside bare, just at its curve at the foot of 
the Argiletum, for it was found to be constructed of blocks taken 
from Republican buildings. In this case the relative levels of the 
monuments and the Cloaca were but a residual phenomenon. It would 
have been easy, and perhaps convenient, to disregard it, for the 
inevitable solution of the problem was sure to meet with general 
disfavour. Yet, after all, the Cloaca Maxima will not cease to prove 
the Romans the pioneers of the ancient world in sanitary engineering, 
because part of a drain, which had been mistaken for it, turns out to 
be the work not of the Tarquins, but of the age of Augustus. 

Almost simultaneously came the discovery of a more ancient 
drain on a lower level, passing under the Basilica Amilia. Its floor 
and sides are built of mighty oblong blocks of travertine, the largest 
used in any work of the Romans which has come down to us. It is 
in the form of an open channel such as Plautus speaks of, and, as far 
as it has been excavated, it seems to have been roofed only where 
and when it was desired to build over it. It carries one’s mind back 
to the days when a drain was but the confining and defining of the 
stream which served the purpose. In an account drawn up in the 
time of Cato of the engineering works then going on, this one is not 
mentioned, so that we may believe it to have been earlier than his 
day, since it was plainly constructed before the Basilica. It was 
perhaps the work of that generation, mighty in deeds and simple in 
life, which surrounded Cato’s youth, and with which in his age he 
so bitterly contrasted his degenerate contemporaries. It worthily 
typifies Roman force of character while yet unspoiled by contact with 
the luxury of the East or the effeminacy of decadent Greece. The 
Roman conquerors of the Mediterranean may well have built a drain 
as though they built the foundations of a fortress or a temple, work- 
ing regardless of cost in life and Jabour, building, as they fought, for 
countless generations to come. It was the patriotism which lavished 
work like this on the centre of the State at home which made them 
almost invincible abroad. Small wonder, too, that such drains had 
their tutelary goddess, Venus Cloacina, whose shrine, according to 
Livy, must have stood close by; traces of this shrine are already 
coming to light, and ere long it may be satisfactorily identified. 
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The Roman historians chose out of the Chronicles such facts as 
seemed to themselves most striking or important, and even the 
Chronicles were not written by eye-witnesses. Thus, from the 
fourth to the second century BC, when Polybius so much admired 
the constitution of the great Republic and the simple, virtuous 
life of its rulers and generals, our knowledge of the history of Rome 
is confined to great political facts. It is like a view of isolated 
mountain tops, the slopes and valleys out of which they rise hidden 
in the mist. There is very little to enable us to picture to ourselves 
the whole landscape, to understand what the Romans cared for 
beside foreign conquest, what thoughts they thought and what lives 
they lived, what manner of men, morally and mentally, they were; 
still less to discover how far in all this they shared a common 
inheritance with nations allied to them in blood, or how far they 
borrowed or learned from friends or enemies. Texts, tradition, and 
etymology have been searched to tell us these things, but more can 
be learned from the remains left by the people themselves. The 
way in which the arts of life are developed is an unerring interpreta- 
tion of national character. The greatest of them, architecture, is 
always the truest index to the tendencies of a people, and even a 
small fragment of it may be full of significance. Yet, although a 
little piece of a wall may teach us much, we must turn for com- 
pleter comprehension to the whole series of remains of some epoch. 
Such exploration of these as has been suggested needs no great 
expenditure nor extraordinary talent, but it does require, above all, 
an open mind. Everything found, for instance, must be preserved, 
even if its value be not for the moment apparent. Nothing must 
be judged by the personal predilections or interests of the investi- 
gator; these are always apt to lead to the passing over of facts 
which either do not bear on them or do not bear them out. 

The intuition which pierces the clouds that obscure the past is 
no magic gift. It is the result of close and long-continued observa- 
tion, which becomes so much a matter of habit as to be sometimes 
even unconscious. Such intuition is only to be attained by those 
who dedicate their lives to a study, devoting their whole time and 
thoughts to it, and sharing often in the practical work it involves. 
If we are content at first to grope blindly, feeling our way dimly 
towards the truth, not by the light of our own wishes or of anterior 
knowledge of its probable nature, but guided solely by the observa- 
tion of the facts, we shall at times come upon solutions of problems 
when we least expect them, or upon a clear indication of the direction 
in which they are to be found. 

Giacomo Bont. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS OF 
EUROPE 


I 


Tue number of Americans visiting Europe every year is steadily 
increasing, as the wealth of the citizens of the United States grows 
in amount; there are comparatively few persons in that country, 
whose means permit, who have not, at one time in their lives, made 
a tour of at least a part of the Old World, though a single summer 
may have covered the whole of their absence abroad. With this 
increase in the number of Americans coming to Europe each year, 
there are many signs of a more appreciative and enlightened spirit 
among the American people toward all the European nations; many 
prejudices have been worn away, and much ignorance has been 
dispelled, by these foreign travels. The United States to-day, chiefly 
in consequence of the knowledge which her most influential citizens 
have derived from their personal observation of all the leading 
peoples of Europe, is in much closer touch with the world at large 
than she has been at any time in her history; whatever may be 
the future national policy, whether favourable or hostile to territorial 
expansion beyond the Western hemisphere, the United States will 
never resume the position of entire isolation which she held during 
the first 125 years of her existence. 

The American Republic has now reached a stage in its progress 
when its citizens no longer feel that their country is really inferior 
to any other country on the globe. If, in some pursuits and depart- 
ments of life, the people of the United States are unequal as yet to 
the peoples of the Old World, in others they are very much superior ; 
so that, when a general balance comes to be struck, the American is 
sure that he has no reason to think that any inequality exists at all. 
If Europe can teach the United States very much onthe esthetic side of 
life, the United States can teach Europe even more on the practical ; 
it is the consciousness of this fact that makes the American, visiting 
the European countries for the first time, approach the study of the 
varied conditions of life falling under his eye, in a sympathetic and 
discriminating spirit, which is more eager to learn and praise than 
to criticise and condemn. 
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The American traveller has not many clearly defined impressions 
of Europe as a whole: that is to say, without regard to the national 
diversities and variations in its life. Of all his general impressions, 
perhaps, the deepest, at least in the beginning, is caused by the 
smallness of the nationalities from a territorial point of view, Russia 
alone excepted, which is rarely considered because lying off the 
general track. Accustomed to the physical vastness of the United 
States, it takes the American visiting England or France, and even 
Germany and Austria, for the first time, several weeks to realise 
fully the power of these countries regarded separately; for his 
conception of national greatness is not derived simply from the mere 
outward signs of wealth and population—if it were, New York and 
Pennsylvania would seem to him, on a like casual visit, communities 
as important as France or England—but it is based also on the 
geographical extent of a country, in which the possibilities of wealth 
and population in the future are even grander than the actualities 
in the present. 

When the American, after his arrival on this side of the water, 
seeks to obtain something comparable with that impression of the 
power of his own country which he has brought with him, he 
involuntarily thinks of the whole ‘of Europe, without regard to any 
national boundaries; but as he grows more familiar with the 
European nationalities, and acquires a just idea of the wealth and 
population of each one, the sense of the physical smallness of these 
nationalities declines. In the end, his appreciation of the greatness of 
England or France, for instance—lands which could be put away 
in one corner of the United States—is equal to his appreciation of 
the greatness of his own country, a conclusion in which mere 
territorial extent is lost sight of entirely. This is due to the 
supreme triumph of the impression of mere wealth and population, 
which is all the deeper in Europe because there wealth and popula- 
tion are massed in a small physical space, and not spread out, as in 
the United States, over an enormous area. It is only in Europe that 
such a concentration of both as London presents would not appear 
the greatest of economic phenomena. 


Il 


Of all the principal European cities, London is the one which 
makes the American ponder longest and wonder the most, not so 
much on account of the overwhelming multitude of its inhabitants 
as on account of its incredible extremes of opulence and pauperism ; 
the vastness of the extent of ground which the residences of the 
wealthy cover astounds him even more than the vastness of the area 
which forms the polluted haunts of the poor. New York is equal to 
London in the mere display of brilliant equipages in the parks, in 
Vor, XLIX—No. 289 K K 
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the moving throngs of well-dressed people in the principal streets, 
and in the variety of goods, seductively arranged for sale, in the shop 
windows ; but New York can offer no counterpart of that group of 
districts bounded, roughly speaking, on the east by Regent Street, on 
the west by Holland Park, and on the south and north by the line of 
the Underground Railway—a region which takes in Mayfair, Belgravia, 
Kensington, Bayswater, and the streets about Portman, Manchester, 
and Cavendish Squares. The wealth which these parts of London 
represent seems to the foreigner simply boundless—a wealth which 
no national calamity conceivable can really shake, much less be able 
to destroy. 

If the exploration of the West End increases the American’s 
sense of England’s greatness, the exploration of a large part of the 
East End seriously diminishes it. Prolonged familiarity with the 
pauperism of London only deepens the first impression of its 
abysmal degradation, misery, and hopelessness. Is this abject 
poverty the necessary evil of so great a city? Or is it the result 
of some terrible defect in the English social system, which has been 
growing for centuries? The mind of the American turns for a 
comparison to New York, second to London only in the number of 
its inhabitants, but he can recall no such pauperism in the mass in 
that city, in spite of its large foreign-born population, as that which 
stalks about, gaunt and threatening, in Whitechapel, and creeps 
along, cowering and fawning, in the most fashionable parks and 
streets of the English metropolis. 

The American crosses the Channel and visits the principal cities 
of the Continent, where the iron hand of military and paternal 
governments has so long held absolute sway; poverty he finds 
there, it is true, but no such colossal poverty as shocked and appalled 
him in London. Why this remarkable difference? The fact that 
the free institutions of England have allowed to all ranks of the 
English people the liberty of going hither and thither at will has 
undoubtedly led, in the course of the last two hundred years, to 
larger additions to the pauper class of London, from the population 
of the country, than would have been possible if the city had been 
under the strict military supervision prevailing on the Continent, 
which extends te the movements of even the humblest individual. 
Unlike New York, on the other hand, London has had time for 
many generations of its paupers to transmit their poverty, and the 
habits which prolong poverty, to an ever-increasing number of 
descendants ; and naturally, too, in an old city, there have not been 
for all classes so many opportunities of earning a subsistence as 
there are ina new. The poverty of London, however, is traceable to 
other causes besides these. 

An unbridled indulgence in strong drink is largely accountable 
for the pauperism of London; there is something very revolting to 
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the sensibilities of the American in the drunkenness which he sees 
at every turn—in the astounding number of the public bars, where 
women jostie men in their eagerness to be served—in the desecration 
of the Sabbath by keeping the gin-shops open the greater part of 
Sunday. It is difficult for the foreigner to believe, as he walks 
about the streets after one o’clock on that day, that the English are 
the moral people which their national history shows them to be. It 
is in such indulgence that one of the worst sides of that healthy 
animalism which makes the Englishman, perhaps, the finest physical 
specimen among men, comes most plainly into view. The immense 
vigour of all his appetites is, in the case of this appetite, greatly pro- 
moted by the cold dampness of the climate, which at certain seasons 
penetrates to the very marrow. The poor man has these excuses to 
plead in his favour: i.e. the extraordinary strength of the natural 
propensity ; the extreme moisture, chill, and gloom of the climate; 
and, in addition, the abject wretchedness of his own condition. When 
all these influences unite, it is certain to follow that the amount of 
drunkenness will be frightfully increased, and if such influences have 
been in operation for centuries, as in London, it is inevitable that 
the number of paupers due to them alone should be simply enormous. 

Even after the briefest acquaintance with it, London appears to 
the travelled American to be the best governed of all the great 
English-speaking cities of the world, a condition chiefly due to the 
excellence of the London policeman—the man-compeller, though 
unhappily not the fog-compeller, as Jove would have been in his 
place—the genius of order and regularity—the teacher of man’s 
whole duty to man on the streets—the protector, the guide, the 
friend of the helpless and the ignorant—and, in the calmness with 
which he plays his many parts, a true philosopher, for his temper 
must be often tried to the utmost limit of patience and forbearance. 
He represents the visible majesty of the law far more than the Lord 
Chancellor or the Lord Chief Justice does, and represents it well, in 
his ceaseless vigilance, manly strength, immovable firmness and im- 
partiality, and in his statuesque serenity amid the turmoil even of 
Cheapside. 

What, better proof could be offered of the good government of 
London than the comparatively low rate of mortality among its 
population—the lowest rate prevailing in any of the very large cities 
of the world; from which it seems just to infer that, while the un- 
restrained indulgence in strong drink may make countless paupers, 
yet, in that damp and chilly climate, it probably lessens the death- 
rate. If an equal consumption of the same heavy liquors went on in 
Paris, and even in New York, the lists of mortality would reflect that 
fact to a degree that would shock every instinct of humanity. 

Though Paris is distinguished for far less drunkenness, the 
American cannot fail to be impressed with its inferiority in many 
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ways to London. Accustomed to hear the capital of France held up 
as essentially the first city of the world, he is surprised to find, on 
visiting it, that, in comparison with the English capital, the throngs 
of people in its streets appear much less great ; its wealth, as far as 
revealed to the public eye, smaller; its shops less varied, though 
more showy in display; its pavements less clean. The sense of 
personal security on the principal streets of London is absolute ; in 
Paris, on the other hand, this sense is not at all firm, even on the 
crowded boulevards, and justly so in the light of the number of 
instances of lawlessness that startle the foreigner, and of which he is 
only too often the victim. 

In all the great cities of Europe, the American observes at every 
turn mechanical appliances that cause him at first to smile, and 
then, as he suffers inconvenience or discomfort from them, to grow 
impatient. For instance, he finds that the modern electrical system 
has only partially been substituted for the omnibus. The omnibus 
is rendered still more primitive in Paris by the peculiar system of 
tickets in use there. What would be the emotions of the people of 
the United States if their chief reliance for getting about in their 
towns were omnibus lines, which required the passenger to obtain a 
numbered ticket from an office before he could secure a seat, with 
the probability of having to wait for a second omnibus because the 
first arriving was filled up before his number could be called? No 
American has much belief in the progressive spirit of a country where 
such a system as this is tolerated for a day. 

Nor is he much more patient with the London omnibus, although 
no ticket is required in advance, and he is allowed to get aboard if 
there is a vacant seat. It is a very pleasant means of locomotion in 
summer, when one can ride on top, and is not pressed for time. But 
suppose, as is too often the case, the vehicle is crowded with 
passengers outside, and your reason for haste is so imperative that 
you are compelled to be satisfied with a seat inside; you are forced 
to ride in a box, with all the windows clamped down and every 
breath of fresh air kept out. Nor is it much better in winter, with 
the air made foul by the exhalations of a dozen or more human 
beings, packed together like chickens in a coop. 

With the vast population, which is steadily growing to more 
colossal proportions, some means of surface transportation, faster, 
more convenient and more comfortable than even the most improved 
omnibus, is certain in time to be adopted. Enterprising American 
men of business who visit London clearly perceive the possibilities 
of gain that lie in such an enormous volume of passenger traffic, and 
will solve the problem of rapid transit, even if the English should not. 
The modern surface electric car cannot meet all the conditions to be 
dealt with, on account of the narrowness of those streets which are 
now most congested. It is inevitable that the day shall arrive when 
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either the ground under London will be a network of tunnels for 
electric railways, or the tops of the houses on one side of each great 
thoroughfare will be cut down to a uniform level, and above this a 
viaduct, resting upon pillars at short intervais, built. 

A system like that of the New York elevated is not likely to come 
into general use in London, as it would shut off the light to an 
intolerable degree, owing to the narrowness of the streets. If the 
elevated railway is practicable at all, it is practicable only as running 
over the tops of the houses ; this already has a counterpart in the 
viaducts by which all the great railways enter London, and also in 
the viaducts in Continental towns, which, like the long viaduct at 
Innsbruck, to mention only one, form the sides of streets in the cities 
through which they pass. The intervals between the pillars are 
there used for ordinary dwelling-houses, shops, or warehouses, and 
the whole resembles a series of apartments in one long, narrow mass 
of masonry. 

As curious a proof as the omnibus of the conservative ways of 
the English people is the manner in which coals for the household 
fires are distributed and stored. Instead of the American coal-cart, 
which is loaded in less than five minutes from an elevated coal bin, 
the American visiting London finds an ordinary waggon made to 
carry about a dozen large bags of coal, which are filled one by one at 
an expense of much time and labour, and then lifted into the vehicle 
like so many milk-cans. When an American coal-cart reaches the 
house where its load is to be dumped, the cart is backed up against 
the side of the pavement, the chute is drawn out like the barrel of a 
telescope, and the end inserted in the coal-hole ; in a few minutes 
the entire load, with the rush of water falling over a small cataract, 
runs down into a heap on the floor of the coal-cellar. In London, on 
the other hand, each bag of coal has to be taken separately from the 
waggon, and emptied as near as may be in the coal-hole; and when 
the task is at last finished, the coal which has fallen on the pavement 
has to be laboriously shovelled into the coal-cellar. 

There are, in only too many branches of trade in London, equally 
strong proofs of an almost slavish adherence to conservative methods 
which the spirit of American progress condemns. There seems to 
be a general impression in England that nothing ~ can be done 
quickly and yet thoroughly, and that it is as repugnant to real 
growth to make innovations in the commercial life of the country as 
in the political. With their extraordinary prosperity in recent years it 
is only natural that Englishmen, apart from their unconscious hatred 
of change, should think that their entire manner of doing business, 
down to the smailest details, is the best that could be adopted ; but 
while they have been resting in this contented frame of mind, two 
nations have boldly entered those fields in which the English have 
so long been pre-eminent, and have shown an ability not only to rival, 
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but even to some extent to surpass, English manufacturers and 
merchants in securing trade. Germany and the United States are 
the two competitors whom Great Britain has the most reason to fear 
even in her own islands, unless she can rid herself of all those anti- 
quated methods and appliances which are doing much to impede her 
progress. 

It has been long the habit in Europe to wonder at and ridicule 
the Americans for allowing themselves practically no rest whatever 
from the cares and harassments of business ; and so far as this rule 
of conduct involves the mere health of the individual, the condem- 
nation of the Europeans is fully deserved. The average American in 
every branch of business wears out his physical powers before his 
time; and only too often, under the self-imposed strain, his mental 
powers break down also; but the high pressure at which he works 
in the maturity of his strength, intellectual and physical, however 
bad for himself in the end, is very good for the community in which 
he lives. Thousands and tens and hundreds of thousands fall in 
their tracks, like soldiers in the fire and smoke of battle, victims 
of their own over-stimulated energies ; but their places are promptly 
taken by younger men, animated by the same indefatigable and un- 
faltering spirit. The community is practically made up of men 
working at a white heat, and its progress is hastened by the very 
fact that this heat is so consuming that before it dies out in the 
average individual it injures if it does not destroy him. 

What has been the result of this entire absorption of the Ameri- 
can in business life, without regard to anything that can be justly 
called recreation? The United States to-day, though not yet a 
century and a half old, is rapidly moving to the first place in the 
very van of the world’s commercial Powers. Her aggregate wealth 
is the largest of all the nations, though she is the youngest. Only 
one country is leaping forward in trade with the same inexhaustible 
and untiring energy as herself. This is Germany. With all his 
faults, the ruler of that great Empire is thoroughly in sympathy 
with the American commercial spirit, which is so lavish and even 
reckless of its own strength; restless, energetic, determined, farsee- 
ing, knowing clearly what he wants in spite of changing moods, he 
is justly winning the reputation of being the greatest of German 
Sovereigns in the later economic history of the Fatherland. 

The commercial development of Germany, now in such rapid 
progress, is the most interesting side of the economic life of Europe 
in the present era. How enormous this development already is, is 
indirectly disclosed in the falling off in the volume of emigration in 
spite of the burden of the German military system. The room for 
employment has, so far, outgrown the expansion of the population, 
great as that has been; but the very impetus which increased oppor- 
tunities for earning a subsistence will give to the growth of the 
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population will, in time, swell the number of inhabitants to such a 
figure that the tide of emigration will set outward again to an extent 
equal to anything observed in the past. The Emperor foresees this ; 
he knows that when one of his subjects settles in the United States 
he is entirely lost to his native country ; but if there were colonies 
to which this outflowing population could be directed, emigration, 
so far from weakening the Empire, would strengthen it, for not only 
would it enlarge the territorial domain of Germany, but also create 
new markets for German manufactures. 

Where are the new colonies to be planted? In Africa? It is 
not likely that the climate will ever permit of a great development 
of the German African possessions. In Asia? Even should the 
Chinese Empire be partitioned, and Germany secure a share, there 
will be no room on that already overcrowded soil fer any one but 
German commercial agents. South America, and South America 
alone, offers any field for German expansion. The German Emperor 
very probably sees this clearly ; but he knows that German colonisa- 
tion on that continent inevitably means a conflict of arms with the 
United States, all the citizens of which, irrespective of party, are 
determined to support the Monroe doctrine to the last ditch, as the 
only bulwark against European -aggression in the western hemi- 
sphere. This is, perhaps, the chief reason why he made such an 
urgent appeal for a larger navy; and we suspect that it is also a 
partial explanation of his recent friendly attitude towards Great 
Britain. It would be only natural that, if he has any design upon 
South America, he should wish to break up any possible understand- 
ing between the British and American Governments, amounting 
practically to an alliance. No European nation will ever venture to 
go to war with the United States, if it feels sure that the latter can 
rely upon the assistance of an English fleet. Whatever the blandish- 
ments of the Emperor William, it is not probable that England will 
ever stand idly by and allow the Republic to be overwhelmed in 
the defence of the Monroe doctrine, for Great Britain is as much 
interested as the United States in its maintenance, 

The impression prevails among the great body of the American 
people that the material growth of the European countries, in the 
course of the last fifty years, has been small in comparison with that 
of the United States. In a certain sense this impression is correct. 
There is nothing whatever in the modern history of Europe that is 
suggestive, in the slightest degree, of that wave of population 
which, almost in a single lifetime, has spread from the Western 
spurs of the Alleghanies to the slopes of the Pacific; nor does 
Europe furnish a counterpart of the growth of Cincinnati, St. 
Paul and Denver, and, greatest of all, San Francisco and Chicago, 
cities which have sprung up with the quickness of the prophet’s 
gourd. The increase in the populations of London, Berlin, and 
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Vienna is, however, quite as good proof of a phenomenal material 
advance as the increase in the populations of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia ; indeed, from some points of view, it is even more 
significant, for London, Berlin, and Vienna, unlike the American 
cities on the Atlantic coast, have had no virgin country of inex- 
haustible natural resources, in the course of rapid development, to 
quicken their expansion in wealth and population. 

The European traveller who visited the older States of the Union 
in 1860 would not, on a second visit in 1900, be more struck with 
their enormous advance in wealth and population than an American 
traveller in Europe in 1900 would be with the advance of the 
leading European countries in the same direction, as compared with 
their condition as he had observed it forty years earlier. This 
growth would be chiefly due to the enlargement of every branch of 
manufactures, and to the extension of every department of foreign 
commerce. It would be reflected not only in the expansion of the 
towns, but also in the increase in the number of railways, and in the 
reclamation of waste lands, whether of marsh or forest, for the 
purposes of a highly improved system of agriculture. 

Europe owes, in a purely economic way, comparatively little to 
the United States, while the United States owes incalculable benefits 
to Europe. The material growth of the European nations, as a 
whole, has never derived an extraordinary stimulus from the material 
growth of the United States except to the extent of a larger demand 
for European goods ; the growth of the United States, on the other 
hand, has been vastly promoted, not only by the addition to its 
native population of millions of European emigrants, but also by 
the investment in American enterprises, especially in new railways, 
of hundreds of millions of European capital. 


IIT 


The American is deeply impressed with the unbroken continuity 
of the past and present in all the countries of Europe, including France, 
outside of Paris. Where does the Present begin? Where does the 
Past end? Such are the questions he asks himself as he visits each 
of these countries in turn, strolls through their temples and palaces, 
examines their sculpture, painting and architecture, studies the 
physical types of the people as they pass along the streets and high- 
ways, and observes their customs and national character. As he 
pauses in his walks, upon some commanding spot like Westminster 
Bridge in London, or Ponte di Carraja in Florence, and gazes upon 
the surrounding scenes, at once so ancient and so modern, he feels as 
if he were looking down a vista of time in which the remotest 
past is as close at hand as the present itself, owing to something 
phenomenal in the medium through which the vision penetrates. 
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al In his own country, the American has no such sense of historical 
a, continuity; the past is vaguely associated in his mind with the 
e general idea of material growth—with progress from very small to 
n very great things of an economical nature alone. The spirit of the 
t= colonial age, the only part of his country’s annals which has the 
0 true historical glamour, from the European point of view, is so 
repugnant to the spirit of the Republican era that he finds it difficult 
D to believe that the colonial period really forms a part of American 
h history. It seems rather a part of English history alone. 
n There have been but two really great periods in the annals of the 
e Republic proper—the war of the Revolution and the war of Secession. 
b Had the theatre of these two mighty series of events been confined 
s to an area as narrow as England, and that area had made up the 
f " entire territory of the United States, they would have done much to 
L form that kind of vivid perspective which impresses the American 


) so deeply, and which is largely due to the concentration of events 
2 within more or less contracted boundaries. The battlefields of the 


: Revolution, however, are scattered over an extent of territory almost 
as wide as Europe itself, and in consequence they create no historical 
) atmosphere common to the whole country ; on the other hand, the 


greater number of the principal battlefields of the war between the 
States are situated in Virginia, but this is but one State, and necessarily 
widely separated from all the States not contiguous to its own borders. 
| In Virginia and Massachusetts alone there is to be found 
anything that even remotely resembles that historical perspective 
which the American is so conscious of in Europe. In Virginia, 
however, the continuity of the Past and Present is greatly broken. 
| First, there was the colonial age when the people loyally supported 
King and Church ; the Revolution came and the colonial institutions 
were torn up root and branch. Then followed the period of slavery 
and the large plantation under the Republican régime; slavery was 
swept away in the war of Secession, and the large plantation system 
perished under the stress of the economic changes which resulted. 
In less than one hundred and thirty years the whole framework of 
the economic and political affairs of Virginia and the older States 
of the South has been not merely shattered, but completely 
destroyed; France alone of the European nations can furnish a 
parallel to this, and France, unlike the Southern States, has reverted 
at least twice to its original form of government. 

The national life of the United States has so far had but two 
world-conspicuous sides—the political and the economic ; it is only 
in the course of the last thirty years that it has begun to present, 
though still in a modified degree, other phases of almost equal 
interest to mankind at large. The finest works of art are still im- 
ported. That the American should still remain unequal to the 
European in the highest branches of painting and sculpture, or at 
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least unequal to his brother Anglo-Saxon in England, is the less 
explicable now that the American student, even of small means, has, 
from the comparative inexpensiveness of the Transatlantic voyage, all 
the galleries of the Old World in which to study ; and is, in respect of 
opportunities for perfecting himself in the technical details of his 
art, practically on the same footing as his English, French, German, 
or Italian contemporaries. 

In spite of the increasing number of American painters and 
sculptors of genius, the time seems still remote when the European 
millionaire will import works of art from the United States in the 
number that the American millionaire now imports similar works 
from Europe; nor are we likely to hear soon of European artists 
emigrating to the United States in order to enjoy the superior 
artistic.atmosphere of Boston, New York, or Washington. The fact 
that American painting and sculpture have not been carried to the 
perfection of modern European is certainly not due to a lack of 
patronage, for no American millionaire considers his house com- 
plete in detail if a gallery is wanting. That is a part of his state ; 
and he is always ready to pay tens of thousands and even hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for any picture or statue, foreign or domestic, 
which the world agrees in rating as the product of extraordinary 
genius. No local supply of transcendent merit has really sprung up 
to meet the demand of these wealthy patrons, who would buy at 
home as quickly as they would abroad, if there were at home the 
same opportunity of making the most valuable purchases. 

There is not much reason, at least at present, for thinking that the 
United States will ever be the seat of a great school of painting or 
sculpture thoroughly distinctive of the soil. This would mean an 
extraordinary devotion tothe pursuit of beauty alone in a community 
in which the attainment of the useful is the almost exclusive aim of 
every aspiration, an aim that produces an atmosphere that chills the 
artistic spirit, in spite of the patronage which the owners of large 
fortunes are ready to extend. But in those lines which combine 
beauty with utility, the United States is quite equal to the countries 
of the Old World; thus in architecture the American is beginning 
to show as much genius as the modern European, although hampered 
by the fact that the background in all American cities is so new; 
or where that background is comparatively old, as in some parts of 
Boston and Philadelphia, it is trivial and uninteresting. 

The growing tendency in the United States is, in private resi- 
dences, to go back to the colonial style of architecture, an excellent 
proof of the steady cultivation of the national taste ; on the other hand, 
the Capitol at Washington—massive, severe and plain, in imitation of 
its Greek prototype —is now recognised as the true model of all great 
American public buildings. How inappropriate such a structure as the 
English Parliament House would have appeared in its place! How 
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far more suitable the colonial style of the White House for the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States than some specimen of Gothic 
architecture which might have been chosen! The picturesque 
background is lacking in America, and the less ornate the archi- 
tecture, the more consonant with the genius of the people and their 
physical environment. 

The only contemporary literature of Europe with which it 
would be just to compare American is that of England, and in the 
domain of fiction, at least, there is no reason to think that the 
United States occupies a very inferior position. American novelists 
are concentrating their best powers more and more upon the 
description of unique local influences, and the delineation of what 
may be termed the primitive differences in American character, still 
so conspicuous in so many parts of the United States; so that 
American fiction, taken as a whole, already furnishes an almost 
complete picture of every side of American life, provincial as well as 
metropolitan. There was a time, and it is not very remote even yet, 
when English novelists set the tune and the pace, as it were, for 
every school of fiction in the United States. That time has passed ; 
there is nothing in the best contemporary fiction of America to 
suggest imitation of English models. The Southern States, in the 
course of the last twenty-five years, have been especially productive 
in imaginative writers, whose works have all the racy flavour of a 
provincial soil, the nearest after all to nature, and, therefore, the most 
distinctly pronounced in its characteristics. Pagein Virginia, Cable 
in Louisiana, Murfree in Tennessee, and Harris in Georgia belong 
essentially to an original school because they have the insight of 
genius into certain sides of American life and character, that are al} 
the more impressive because lying so entirely outside of every metro- 
politan or cosmopolitan influence. Thomas Hardy and Rudyard 
Kipling alone, of English writers now living, are superior to them in 
freshness of humour and pathos, and in a certain depth and vigour 
of sympathy that come from familiarity with nature in its simplest 
and most elemental forms. 

Weil may the English novelists envy the American that variety 
of material which the primitiveness of personal types in the United 
States presents to a degree almost without example in the Old World. 
What do we see in England to-day? The leading writers of fiction, 
in only too many instances, are compelled either by an impoverished 
field or by their jaded imaginations, to turn to living men and 
women of prominence for characters of striking originality. If in 
some this would seem to prove great poverty of invention, in others, 
perhaps, it shows a keen commercial spirit, which uses this means to 
stimulate the sale of novels which otherwise would have only a 
partial success. Never before have so many works of fiction been 
issued in England, but never before, perhaps, has she been so poor 
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in novelists of the very first rank. The eyes of millions of Engtish- 
speaking people on both sides of the water are strained to catch the 
first glimpse of an imaginative writer who shall equal those who 
made the middle of the Victorian era so illustrious ; it would appear 
from present signs that he is just as likely to arise in the United 
States as in Great Britain. 

An ideal type of journalism would be a cross between the English 
and the American newspaper, a hybrid in the best sense, that would 
possess the brightness, acuteness, and amplitude of the latter, the 
reserve, dignity, and reliability of the former. The journalism of the 
United States, as a whole, reflects not only the energy and shrewd- 
ness ‘of the American people, but also their frivolity, lightness, and 
shallowness; on the other hand, English journalism reflects the 
slowness and heaviness of the English people, as well as their 
earnestness, truthfulness, and honesty. The American wishes to be 
amused rather than to be instructed by his daily newspaper; the 
Englishman wishes simply to be instructed. 

It is characteristic of the two peoples that what may be described 
as the great Reviews of the United States—reviews devoted to a 
thorough and elaborate discussion of contemporary questions, after 
the English manner—can be counted on three fingers of one hand, 
while in England reviews of that kind are, perhaps, the most 
numerous and the most popular, in the best sense, of all the forms 
of periodical literature. Even the highly educated American prefers 
the magazine, bright, superficial, and beautifully illustrated, because 
no tax is imposed on his mental powers in grasping its contents ; 
what he wants is something that he can read with great intellectual 
ease, as he passes in the street-car from his home to his office in the 
morning, and from his office to his home in the afternoon. 

The American newspaper is, from one point of view at least, 
much more open than the English; there is no influence whatever 
that will induce the average American journalist to suppress what he 
considers to be news, however embarrassing the disclosure may be 
to the Government, mortifying to individuals, or discreditable to the 
general reputation of the community. The result of his ferreting 
out every fact of interest, and perfect candour and unshrinking bold- 
ness in publishing it, is that foreigners obtain the impression from 
reading American journals that American life, in all of its branches, 
social, political, commercial and financial, is the most corrupt in 
existence ; but this is because all that is bad is dragged into light. 
If the press of Europe to-day were as candid, bold, and thorough as 
the American press, there would be spread abroad as deep an im- 
pression of corruption in some branches of European life—in the 
social and financial certainly, perhaps in the commercial, though not 
in the political—as now prevails about American life. 

How long would the American press have refrained from exposing 
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the inefficiency and incompetency which the English themselves 
admit they have in too many cases shown in the Boer War, had that 
war been one in which the United States was engaged? Unlike the 
contest with the Boers, the Spanish-American contest was a triumph 
from beginning to end, and yet this did not deter a pitiless exposure 
at the moment of every error of judgment and of every instance 
of corruption that marked its progress. If the Boer War had been 
an American enterprise, not a single transaction would have been 
left in the dark; there would have been no veil to tear away from 
its events when the conflict was over, because no veil would have 
been permitted to exist from the beginning; nor would any man 
have been too high in rank, though Secretary at War or Commander- 
in-Chief, to be held up to condemnation if in fault. 

To the mind of the American journalist, what does not appear 
in the columns of the English newspapers is often of more interest 
than what is actually published; to him the news suppressed is 
really the most significant and valuable news after all. He will not 
admit for one instant that the supposed military necessity of hiding 
British errors and points of weakness from foreign Powers is any 
just reason for the concealment of the proper responsibility for both ; 
and he would insist that the only true way to make a nation strong 
is to proclaim boldly and openly every deficiency until every deficiency 
is corrected ; but in taking such an extreme position he would, perhaps, 
simply be showing his ignorance of what the European situation, so 
different from the American, really demands. 

The only arm of military power with which the great body of 
the people of the United States is familiar is the Militia, and except 
in the great cities, and in crowded districts in the coal and iron 
regions, where strikes are constantly occurring, and where, therefore, 
every form of military force is necessarily greatly respected, the 
citizen-soldiery is regarded with considerable amusement, not un- 
mixed with contempt, in the popular mind. The Americans of 
this generation are too unaccustomed to real war at their own doors 
to look with great seriousness on the raw Militia, summoned from 
counter and factory to parade the streets, or manceuvre in a base- 
ball field, when some annual holiday rolls around again. The 
sections of the regular army are so widely scattered over the vast 
area of the United States that there are millions of people there 
who have never seen a soldier in the Federal uniform. 

How different in Europe, especially on the Continent! The 
smallest town has a barrack; the most familiar music is the strains 
of the military band. So common is the presence of soldiery that 
they soon cease to be noticed even by the American. However 
opposed to militarism, he is compelled to admit that it serves two 
excellent purposes, apart from creating a bulwark against foreign 
invasion. First, the ubiquitous soldiery enforces everywhere in 
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Europe (except in France, perhaps) a respect for order, property, 
and life, which is incomparably greater than what is seen in the 
United States; under the shadow of these forests of bayonets the 
sense of security is absolute—a very satisfactory condition to the 
mass of people whose aims are peaceful and harmless. Secondly, it 
overshadows plutocracy, which has already done so much in the 
United States to repress and dwarf the individual citizen, because 
there the power of money is in the end tke controlling power. 

On the Continent, military armament is the necessity of the 
situation rather than a’ natural outgrowth of national character; 
Germany in the western hemisphere, or seated on the British Islands, 
would be just as free in its institutions as England or the United 
States ; England and the United States, placed on the European 
Continent, would be just as military in spirit and policy as Germany. 
France masquerades as a Republic, but a successful war to-morrow 
would throw it into the arms of a dictator and a new dynasty. The 
safety of the Continental Powers lies not only in their armies, but 
also in the quickness with which they can strike, and no nation can 
strike so quickly as the one which has the reins of government in a 
single hand. While the democracy of England or the United 
States were laboriously preparing for a war, Germany would have 
concluded it. Her thunderbolt is always ready, and at the first tap 
of the tocsin it falls. 

PHILIP ALEXANDER BRUCE. 
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MONARCHY 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Tue death of Queen Victoria has naturally suggested some con- 
sideration of the part which Royalty has played in the politics of the 
world during the last sixty years. At the time of the late Queen’s 
accession, the institution was a good deal discredited on the Continent 
of Europe, and even in England. The great reaction, which followed 
the revolutionary wave at the close of the previous century, had spent 
itself, and a distinctly Republican feeling was noticeable in most 
Western countries. Royalty had done little to vindicate its métier 
after the fall of Napoleon. The Bourbon Restoration in France 
had been a conspicuous failure, and had ended, ignominiously enough, 
in the Revolution of 1830. The bowrgeois monarchy of Louis 
Philippe, which followed, had failed to make the royal office popular 
at home or respected abroad. The King himself, though a man in 
many ways of great intellectual ability and considerable knowledge 
both of the world and of books, was a self-opinionated pedant, who 
believed that human nature could be deceived to an unlimited 
extent by forms and words. The system under which he ruled 
France was a despotism of the middle classes, which had not even 
the merit of being honest. The eighteen years of Louis Philippe’s 
reign had the effect of finally alienating the French people from 
monarchical institutions. Under this shabbily corrupt régime, 
feeling was steadily ripening for the outburst of 1848, which led 
the way in France to another trial of Cesarism, and finally to 
what seems likely to be permanent Republicanism. 

In the other States of the Continent, the thrones were not as arule 
in good odour, and were making no effort to adjust their footing to the 
rising flood of Democracy. In Austria, the old Emperor Francis the 
First, who had lived right through the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars, a veritable legacy from the eighteenth century, had been 
succeeded, in 1835, by the well-intentioned and thoroughly incapable 
Ferdinand, who surrendered himself blindly to the spiritual despotism 
of the Ultramontane clergy and to the stubborn policy of sitting on 
the safety-valve in temporal matters which Metternich industriously 
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cultivated. The Prussian monarchy, after temporarily putting itself 
at the head of the national German movement in the War of Libera- 
tion, had relapsed ingloriously under King Frederick William the 
Third, and subsided into a course of narrow repression which 
was gradually arousing even its equable and long-suffering subjects 
to angry revolt. Nor can it be said that the brilliant rhetorician, 
Frederick William the Fourth, who succeeded to the Brandenburg 
Throne not long after the accession of Queen Victoria, did much to 
mend matters. His want of capacity and resolution threw back the 
movement in favour of German unity for a good many years, and 
enabled Austria to continue playing the dominant part in the 
Germanic world long after she had forfeited all reasonable claims to 
that position. In Russia, the Tsar Nicolas, much occupied in 
opposing the aspirations of the Poles and other nationalities within 
his dominions, showed neither capacity nor desire to improve 
the internal condition of his vast heterogeneous realm, or to 
carry on the work of civilising the Muscovite Empire which had 
been undertaken by the great Sovereigns of the previous century. 
Between them, the three absolutist Courts of Europe were still 
pledged to the dangerous doctrines of the Holy Alliance, and engaged 
in an absurdly futile attempt to stem the tide of human pro- 
gress, and to arrest the spread of progressive institutions. It is 
perhaps worth noticing that nearly all the members of this group of 
rulers were in a condition of imperfect mental or physical health. 
Ferdinand of Austria was a weakly invalid ; Frederick William the 
Fourth of Prussia became paralysed and insane at a comparatively 
early age ; Nicolas, though gifted with the gigantic physical propor- 
tions of the Romanoffs, was not altogether of sound mind; and 
Louis Philippe was vain, egotistical, and injudicious to the last 
degree, and towards the close of his reign his intelligence showed 
obvious signs of suffering from the trials and labours to which he 
had been subjected in the days of his misfortunes half a century 
earlier. 

In England itself, the monarchy was less popular than it 
had been at any time since the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. George the Fourth had thoroughly disgraced the office, 
and had deeply affronted all that was best in the sentiment of the 
English people. Although his offences were condoned, especially 
by the fashionable world of the metropolis, they were never really 
forgiven by the middle classes or by the masses, with whom, ever 
since Queen Caroline’s trial, the King had been openly and bitterly 
disliked. How prevalent this feeling was, and how little attempt 
was made to disguise it, is shown by the outspoken comment of 
the Times when George the Fourth died. Without even making a 
pretence of conventional eulogium, the leading journal wrote of the 
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dead King with a frankness which in these days strikes us as almost 
brutal : 


The truth is—and it speaks volumes about the man—that there never was an 
individual less regretted by his fellow-creatures than this deceased King. What 
eye has wept for him? What heart has heaved one throb of unmercenary sorrow ? 
Was there at any time a gorgeous pageant on the stage more completely forgotten 
than he has been, even from the day on which the heralds proclaimed his successor ? 
IIas not that successor gained more upon the English tastes and prepossessions of 
his subjects, by the blunt and unaffected—even should it be the grotesque—cor- 
diality of his demeanour, within a few short weeks, than George the Fourth—that 
Leviathan of the haut ton—ever did during the sixty-eight vears of his existence ? 
If George the Fourth ever had a friend—a devoted friend—in any rank of life, we 
protest that the name of him or her has not yet reached us. 


There is nothing in this passage which is not thoroughly justi- 
fied by all that is known and recorded of the career of His 
Sacred Majesty the Fourth George; but we need only measure the 
distance we have traversed, since that period, by endeavouring to 
conceive of a respectable London newspaper publishing a criticism of 
this kind on the very morrow of the death of a Royal personage, no 
matter what his character had been. William the Fourth, though a 
considerable improvement on his brother, was not in himself a 
particularly estimable person. He ‘was good-natured, well-meaning, 
self-indulgent, and rather stupid. The best that could be said of him 
was that he had done little harm, and in a muddle-headed fashion 
had meant well by the country. The 7imes was a little more polite 
to him than his predecessor, but it was openly contemptuous : 

All is now over. The good old King of England is relieved from earthly 
trouble—from mental anxiety, domestic and political—from bodily suffering, such 
as it was terrible to witness. Death has done its worst on what was mortal of 
King William, and the memory of his inoffensive nature will protect that portion 
of him which bade defiance to death from the shafts of human envy, vengeance, or 
malignity. The monarch whose loss we now deplore had committed no wrong, 
had provoked no enemy, and in the tomb need fear no slander. . . . 


This was not exactly the kind of sovereign to raise the reputa- 
tion of the Crown in the eyes of a people who were disposed to decry 
it, or to withstand the growth of Radical and Republican feeling. In 
point of fact, when the Queen came to the Throne, a large part of 
England was flagrantly anti-monarchical. Of the two great political 
parties, one, indeed, was ostentatiously opposed to the Court and 
what it considered the Court faction. But outside the Whigs ard 
the Tories there was an immense body of unenfranchised, but not 
inarticulate, opinion in the country, which was strongly inclined to 
Republicanism, and by it the ancient constitutional Monarchy of Great 
Britain was treated with flagrant disrespect. The populace of London, 
which in recent years has become frantic in its demonstrations of 
attachment to the Throne and its occupant, was in those days 
notoriously disloyal. Greville in his Diary, describing the marriage 
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of the Queen, notes it as rather an agreeable sign that the behaviour 
of the people showed some amount of courtesy and interest.’ 

To intelligent observers in 1837 or thereabouts, several of the 
great States of the world seemed on the verge of imminent dis- 
ruption or revolt. De Tocqueville says in his Memoirs that during 
this period any person, at all accustomed to follow political 
phenomena with attention, might have been quite sure that France 
was preparing for revolution. Germany, Italy, and Austria were 
seething with discontent, and working themselves into the feverish 
condition which culminated in the events of 1848 and 1849. Not 
only were there economic distress and political dissatisfaction, but in 
most of the Continental countries there seemed to be a loosening of 
the national ties, and a dissolution into their component elements 
of the more or less artificial State-systems created in the preceding 
century. And to a certain extent the same tendencies were per- 
ceptible even in the British Empire. England was in a highly rest- 
less and unsatisfied temper of mind when the young Queen assumed 
the crown. The labouring masses were impatient of their lot, which 
had by no means improved during the preceding decades ; the middle 
classes, though prosperous enough, were irritated by the undue 
share of political power and social distinction which still remained 
with the privileged orders; and the general impression seems to 
have been that the body politic was in a somewhat unhealthy con- 
dition, and that violent remedies might become necessary. Greville 
notes that during the closing days of King William the Fourth every- 
body went about with a profound conviction that something serious 
was going to happen, though, it is true, he adds, with his usual 
philosophical cynicism, ‘ Nothing will happen, because in this country 
nothing ever does happen.’ Possibly if he could have foreseen the 
terrific calamity which, within the course of the next few years, was 
to visit Ireland and almost shatter the whole fabric of society in that 
unfortunate country, even the complacent diarist might have altered 
his opinion. Outside the United Kingdom there was little loyalty 
and a very languid sense of devotion to the Mother-Country. Canada 
was fermenting with rebellion and half its population were in 
favour of hauling down the British flag and setting up as a Republic 
on their own account. In the other colonies, Great Britain was 
regarded as a harsh and disagreeable stepmother, who would be 
disowned at the earliest convenient opportunity ; while in England 
itself a highly influential school of political thought, to which some 
of the most able politicians of the day belonged, notoriously regarded 
the Imperial tie as one quite certain to be severed at an early date, 


! ¢ The Queen proceeded in state from Buckingham House to St. James’s without 
any cheering, but then it was raining enough to damp warmer loyalty than that of a 
London mob. . . . Upon leaving the palace for Windsor she and her young husband 


were pretty well received.’— Greville Memoirs, vol. iv. chap. vii. 
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and maintained that the main duty of the central Government 
towards the Colonies was to prepare them for that independence 
which they were bound to claim before long. In fact, an observant 
visitor from the planet Mars, if he had dropped upon Europe in the 
early forties, might have been justified in supposing that Great 
Britain, in common with France, Spain, Austria, Prussia, and most 
of the other Continental countries, was approaching political dis- 
solution. 

The change which has occurred in the intervening period is 
prodigious. Europe has its troubles in abundance, ang there is no 
civilised country which has not plenty of anxieties both in regard 
to international and domestic affairs; but there is scarcely a great, 
or even a small, nation of the European family which has not been for 
a good many years past fairly compact, well-knit, and politically solid. 
The age, which is covered by the reign of Queen Victoria, has been 
the era of nation-building, of national reconstruction. The loose 
and shaky fabrics, wkich seemed tottering to their fall sixty years 
ago, have now in most cases become sound, water-tight, and stable 
structures. Several of the nations have realised their sense of 
unity, and nearly all of them are well and firmly governed under 
monarchical institutions. It would be too much to say that the 
constitutional or economic position of all is perfectly satisfactory ; 
but it is at any rate true that the organisation is complete and in 
good working order, and that the disruptive tendencies have either 
disappeared or have remained in abeyance. Many causes have com- 
bined to bring about these results; but it is undeniable that one 
of the most efficient factors has been the character and personality 
of the sovereigns who have occupied several of the European 
thrones during a greater or less portion of the period. That which, 
in our ignorance of the laws that govern human destinies, we call 
Chance, decreed that the line of feeble or incapable monarchs, who 
occupied the thrones of Europe during the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, should be succeeded by a number of kings and queens who 
possessed conspicuous force of character, considerable mental and 
physical energy, and an unusual faculty for government. After 
George the Fourth and William the Fourth ard Louis Philippe and 
Francis and Ferdinand and the two Frederick Williams and the 
unhappy individuals who finally discredited the thrones of the 
Spanish Bourbons, we have had Queen Victoria of England, William the 
First and then William the Second of Prussia, Francis Joseph of Austria, 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy, Alexander the Second the ‘ Tsar Liberator’ 
of Russia, Leopold the First of Belgium, King Christian of Denmark 
and Queen Christina of Spain. Not all these rulers have been men 
or women of genius, perhaps not one of them was; but it is, I think, 
safe to assert that they have been gifted with some of the best and 
most useful qualities which a sovereign can have. They have nearly 
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all been strong sovereigns, they have laboured for the interests of 
their respective countries with assiduity and zeal, and their persona 
character in most cases was such as to attach to them the loyalty and 
regard of the masses of their subjects. It happened also, by another 
happy stroke of Fate, that several of them lived to an advanced age, 
and that their reigns were prolonged far beyond the average span of 
rule allotted to sovereigns. There is, perhaps, no other station in 
life in which length of years is so palpable an advantage as in that 
of kingship. Loyalty is always a plant of slow growth ; and it was 
exceedingly fortunate that the second revolutionary phase in modern 
Europe was followed by a period in which, in several countries, the 
Kings and Queens reigned long enough to gain a firm hold upon 
the affections of their subjects. No one can doubt that in the case 
of Queen Victoria the secular duration of her reign has been of the 
utmost political value tothe British Empire. It took years before the 
people, either of Great Britain or of Greater Britain, were really 
weaned from the contemptuous toleration which they had extended 
to the last preceding scions of the Hanoverian dynasty. During the 
first portion of their married life the Queen and the Prince Consort 
were scarcely popular, and it was not perhaps until after Prince Albert’s 
death that Her Majesty began to occupy her extraordinary and unique 
position in the affections of the English race. And it is equally 
indisputable that the personality of the Queen has been a real 
consolidating agency in the British Empire. While Downing Street 
was lecturing the Colonies, and while the Colonists were still raw with 
the old sense of suspicion and distrust, there was a growing pride in the 
Throne and an increasing sentimental attachment to the reigning 
family. Ina constitutional monarchy, as Walter Bagehot has said, one 
of the chief functions of Royal personages is to perform the ordinary 
transactions of life in an interesting manner. This assuredly was 
what Queen Victoria and her descendants have been doing industri- 
ously for more than half a century, and it would be impossible to ex- 
aggerate the effect of their exalted domesticity on peoples like those 
of the various Anglo-Saxon communities. The sense of a profound 
interest, and a kind of proprietorship, in the Courts at Osborne, 
Windsor, and Balmoral, quickened by occasional visits of princes to 
India and the Colonies, was really welding the British Empire 
together, even while Imperial Federation was still not more than the 
hobby of a few public men and the occasional commonplace of a 
political banquet. Nothing is more curious than the absolute 
disappearance, not only of the Separatist, but also of the Republican, 
sentiment in the British Empire. In spite of Ireland and South 
Africa, it is true to say that there are a quite insignificant number of 
persons to-day, who would seriously contemplate any political changes 
which would remove them altogether from the control of the King of 
England. 
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of The ‘Bond of Empire’ has not been the so-called ‘ Imperial’ 
= Parliament, which the Legislatures of the self-governing Colonies 
nd have always regarded with jealousy, nor the Imperial Cabinet, which 
ad is only one of the many committees that administer the several 
pe portions of the British Empire, but the Throne, as represented by a 
“a venerated Sovereign. There has beena most remarkable modification 
n 


of the feeling with regard to the Royal prerogative. Colonial con- 
at stitutionalists like the Canadian Alpheus Todd, the author of 
the standard work on ‘Parliamentary Government in the British 
Colonies,’ are now inclined even to exaggerate the powers of the 
he Crown, This, of course, is done with the direct object of proving 
= that the Colonial Legislatures are co-equal with that of the United 


- Kingdom and not in any way subordinate to it. But we may 
“ well doubt whether there would be this contented acquiescence 
e 


in the Royal supremacy, if the wearer of the crown, during the 
ly past half-century, had been a George the Third or a George the Fourth. 
Unconsciously the Canadian and Australian writers have generalised 


” from the particular case before them, and have assumed that the Head 
“ of the Imperial Realm must be such a one as Queen Victoria was, so 
1s virtuous in private life, so careful of her subjects’ rights and liberties 
” in the conduct of public affairs. 

ly On the Continent of Europe the influence of a few able and 
al strong-minded sovereigns has been even more striking and beneficial 
et than in Great Britain. England, though restless and uncomfortable 
h in the early forties, was far too sound politically to be in real danger 
- of revolution, whatever contemporary pessimists might imagine. It 
's was otherwise in the Latin, the Teutonic, and the Slav countries. 
7 Sixty years ago several of the nations of Europe had to be kept from 
Y falling to pieces. And in almost every case the work would never 
- have been accomplished but for the personal energy, the force of 
- character, and the executive ability, of the monarch. When he did not 
” possess such qualities, the enterprise was not carried out. If the great 
” King or the good Queen did not appear, the country passed from one 
d period of civil disorder and dissension to another. Who knows what 
®, might have happened in France itself, if Napoleon the Third had been 
0 able to shake himself free from intriguers and corrupt favourites, 
a and had given the country a Court of which it could be legitimately 
” proud?. Or take the case of Spain. While Italy and Germany 
. were being consolidated, while Austria was recovering from the 
- dynamic shocks of 1848 and 1849, Spain went through a series 
', of dramatic convulsions, tried Republicanism in several forms, 
. was experimented upon by various ambitious soldiers and some ideal- 
) 


ists of the Castelar type, and got back again to its old dynasty after 
a period of unsatisfactory dalliance with another one. Only since 
f the death of Alphonso the Twelfth has the Peninsula begun to 
regain political security, if indeed it has yet won it. During the 
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years when the other Powers were undergoing the regenerating 
process, Spain was apparently falling to pieces. Why? It would 
be rash to give the reason in a sentence. But there is the undoubted 
fact that Spain, until recently, has been singularly unlucky in its 
sovereigns. During the first third of the century the Spanish 
Bourbons were represented by Ferdinand the Seventh, one of the 
most incapable members of an incapable race. Perfidious, narrow- 
minded, violent, and weak, Ferdinand did more mischief to Spain 
than Bonaparte with all his legions had ever been able to effect. 
He restored the Inquisition, he placed the country afresh under the 
heel of the clericals, and he lost the better portion of the magnificent 
over-sea Empire of Spain. When this unhappy despot died in 1833 
the sceptre, if Spain had been fortunate, should have passed into the 
hands of a wise, strong, and judicious ruler. But though the hour 
had come, the man, on this occasion, had not. Instead there were 
only two women, or rather one woman and a child. The disgraceful 
regency of Maria Christina was succeeded by the still more disgraceful 
reign of Ferdinand’s daughter, Isabella the Second. So the disease 
of the body politic grew and ripened into the fevers and perturbations 
referred to, and has only been soothed of late years by the firm and 
honourable government of that excellent Austrian princess, the 
Queen-Regent. Had the widow of Ferdinand the Seventh ruled 
Spain in 1833 as Don Alphonso’s widow has ruled since 1885, several 
pronunciamientos and many troubles of other kinds might have 
been spared that much-vexed country. But Spain, half a century ago, 
seemed in no worse plight than Austria. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the gravity of the condition in which that amiable weakling, Kaiser 
Ferdinand the First—‘le débonnaire’ as he was called—had left 
the Empire of the Hapsburgs. Good-natured and feeble, he had 
abandoned the administration to a Conferenz or Camarilla, consisting 
of his uncle, his brother, and the two reactionaries, Metternich and 
Kolowrat. Between them, and with the active assistance of the priests 
and the Empress, they had made matters utterly desperate. Half the 
young Emperor’s dominions were in revolt. The Hungarians pro- 
claimed their independence, and vindicated it by overthrowing the 
Imperial armies in battle after battle. There seemed no future for the 
monarchy, with its jumble of races, religions, and languages, except 
annihilation or partition, or at the best an ignominious dependence upon 
Russia, Yet the boy-Emperor contrived to postpone the inevitable for 
halfa century and more. Francis Joseph has not been a very estimable 
personage in private life, nor has he the personal charm of many 
other sovereigns. But as a master of statecraft he has few equals. 
Silent, reserved, egotistical, with few friends and no confidants, he has 
shown himself a very Odysseus, zoAvuntis, many -wiled, much-endur- 
ing, among the monarchs of the world. Somehow he has kept the loose 
bundle of sticks together ; and if it is beyond his power, and beyond 
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ig the power of any man, to solve the insoluble problem of making a 
ld nation of such a ‘ geographical expression’ as Austria, he has at any 
od rate gone nearer to success in this labour of Sisyphus than seemed 
ts possible when the Magyar columns were on the march for Vienna. 
sh When he dies, the cataclysm, as many men expect, mustcome. But 
1e if so, all the more astonishing are the tact, the statesmanship, the 
v- mingled firmness and judgment, which have postponed the inevitable 
in for over half a century. It is the personal influence of Francis 
t. Joseph, and practically nothing else, that unites the Daal Monarchy. 
1e Hungary would long since have cut the loose tie which links her to 
at the Cisleithanian State, but for the attachment of the Magyars to 
3 their ‘King ’—the King, be it remembered, who represents the 
1€ Hapsburg dynasty against which they broke into fierce revolt in 
ur 1848. As for the Germans, and the Slavs, the Czechs, Ruthenians, 
re and Poles, their racial antipathies are as violent as ever, with the 
al result that they have almost wrecked the Parliamentary system, for 
al which their fathers were ready to lay down their lives. Constitu- 
se tional government is a notorious failure in Austria, and is worked 
1s under a perpetual succession of ministerial crises and legislative 
d deadlocks, varied by occasional free fights on the floor of the Reichs- 
1e rath. If the people endure it all with relative tranquillity, it 
d is because the Throne is regarded as the permanent moderating 
al element, which will somehow keep the ship of state on an even keel. 
ve No one is greatly concerned when a Premier, after a brief and 
0, wrangling Session, follows his cohort of short-lived predecessors into 
te retirement or opposition. The Emperor-King, it is felt, is the real 
er Prime Minister, and he can be relied upon to see that the govern- 
ft ment is carried on, and that the noisy politicians of Vienna and 
d Pesth do not too seriously endanger the common weal. Here, 
1g assuredly, it is the King who governs as well as reigns ; and under 
id the forms of constitutionalism Kaiser Franz Joseph exercises a more 
ts genuine control over public affairs than the majority of his autocratic 
1e ancestors. The lumbering and cranky machine jolts along, kept 
D- from toppling over by that steady hand upon the levers. Who among 
1e the fiery Republicans, and the idealist Liberals, of the Kossuth era, 
1e could have predicted that in the twentieth century Austria should 
pt still owe her salvation, not to her parliaments or her laws, but to 
nm one shrewd old man in the palace of her ancient princes ? 

or Of Italy and of Germany something has been said already. I 
le suppose no one will deny that the revival of both countries has been 
'y due, in great part, to their soldiers and their statesmen. Yet who 
8. can doubt that all the efforts of the heroes, the martyrs, and the 
aS sages had been in vain, but that at the critical conjuncture the 
r= national movement passed into the keeping of true patriot Sovereigns, 
e bold and strong? Italy was made a nation, not by Garibaldi or 
id 


Cavour, but by Victor Emmanuel. It was his courage, his military 
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talents, his rough but genuine sincerity, and his political capacity 
which brought about the great achievement. He succeeded to the 
Throne of Savoy in 1849 under circumstances as unfavourable as 
could be imagined. The Austrians, badly beaten in Hungary, had 
been only too successful south of the Alps. After the victory at 
Novara, Marshal Radetzky forced Charles Albert to abdicate, and 
pressed his young successor to accept peace by abolishing the Con- 
stitution granted by his father. How the new King held out, with 
his simple formula, ‘I must keep my oath to my people;’ how he 
did eventually obtain peace upon comparatively easy terms; how he 
reorganised the tinances and the administration, by calling to his 
counsels such men as La Marmora and Cavour; how he waited, 
gradually accumulating his resources, till the time came, in associa- 
tion with France, to strike another blow at Austria; how with the 
aid of Garibaldi he joined the Two Sicilies to the growing kingdom ; 
how by seizing his opportunities in ’66 and ’70 he drove the Tedeschi 
out of Venice, and at length planted the flag of United Italy in the 
Eternal City itself: these things are written in the most stirring 
pages of nineteenth-century history. It is impossible to read them 
and to deny that the Re Galantuomo is the real hero of the epic, 
the centre and inspiring figure of the whole drama. Without him 
Sardinia would not have become Italy, and Italy would not have 
become a nation. The same may be said of the first German Emperor. 
We may give as much credit as we please to the military talents of 
Moltke and the massive genius of Bismarck. Yet it is to the King 
that we must ascribe no small share of the praise due to their 
achievements, if only because he rendered them possible. Neither 
the strategist nor the statesman could have obtained his oppor- 
tunities, if the Throne of Prussia, at the critical period, had been 
occupied by another vacillating rhetorician like Frederick William 
the Fourth. 

The smaller nations have been as much indebted to their 
Sovereigns as their larger rivals. Belgium was fortunate in starting 
life as a kingdom under a monarch so admirable as the first King 
Leopold, the expert in constitutionalism who was the mentor of Queen 
Victoria. The little country was just a handful of provinces, snatched. 
with difficulty from the greedy hands of the Dutch, menaced by 
French ambition, and disturbed by clerical squabbles. Leopold not 
only conserved its independence, but created a Flemish nation, and 
launched it safely on its way under a model Parliamentary system. 
Here, again, it is safe to say that nothing but the personal influence 
and great European reputation of the King could have seen the 
little country safely through the many troubles of its infancy and 
adolescence. Denmark is another striking case. For eight-and- 
thirty years that kingdom has been ruled with singular success and 
ability by Christian the Ninth. The old King—he was born a year 
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before Queen Victoria—has had to pilot Denmark through some 
stormy seas. In the first year of his reign he had to reconcile the 
Danes to the failure of their heroic struggle against Austria and 
Prussia, and to abandon nearly half the national territory to his colossal 
opponents. The Danes, an enterprising and thrifty people, consoled 
themselves for their descent into the ranks of the very minor Powers 
by growing prosperous and rich. But, politically, ‘something is 
rotten in the state of Denmark,’ and has been for years past. 
The Constitution has not been quite a success, the Radicals have 
shown themselves violent and unreasonable, the Conservatives reac- 
tionary and intolerant, and Parliamentary government has resolved 
itself into an apparently interminable dispute between the two 
Chambers of the Legislature. It sounds dangerous, and perhaps 
would be so—but there is always the King, who, as in Austria, is the 
reconciler and moderator, the true source and centre of political 
stability. 

About the most remarkable case of all is that of Japan. In the 
reign of the present Emperor, the Island Kingdom has passed through 
the evolution of centuries. When he became Mikado in 1867, Japan 
was only just emerging from the depth of her medieval feudalism. 
He is only a middle-aged man to-day, and in the intervening space 
the Empire has caught up with Europe, has adopted all the latest 
ideas of the West, and is in the very van of modern progress, so 
that she can almost give lessons in military organisation to Germany, 
and in railway management to the United States. No such breath- 
Jess national movement is known to history. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the marvellous process has been rendered possible by the 
firmness and judgment of the Emperor, and by the manner in which 
he has succeeded in gaining the confidence of his alert and vivacious 
subjects. Modern Japan—the Japan of the last three decades—has 
grown up round the throne of the Mikados, which its present occupant 
and his immediate predecessor rescued from impotent subordination 
to the usurping Shogunate. When the history of the newest of the 
Great Powers comes to be written, one can hardly doubt that 
Mutsuhito will be counted among the great statesmen-sovereigns of 
the modern world. But the regeneration of Japan is scarcely more 
striking than the revival of Mexico during the last twenty years. 
Peace, political security, internal order, financial solvency, material 
prosperity, a rapid industrial development, have taken the place of 
the civil dissensions, the corruption, the administrative muddle, 
which at one time seemed the normal condition of any Spanish- 
American State; and we can scarcely question that one, perhaps the 
most efficient, element in producing the salutary change, has been 
the character of President Diaz, who was re-elected for his sixth term 
of office last year. Nominally a Republic, Mexico has practically 
become a personal monarchy, governed with a semi-despotic, but 
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most beneficent, authority, by a ruler who, for wisdom and capacity, 
has had few superiors, even among the patriot kings and queens of 
the nineteenth century. 

Thus from the Far East to the Far West, the story is the same. 
The nations have owed much, some of them have owed everything, to 
their Sovereigns. Royalty, which was discredited and disliked at 
the beginning of the century, is almost everywhere regarded with 
confidence and esteem at its close. In some countries, like 
Austria, it is the bulwark against confusion and disruption. In 
others, the Throne is looked upon as a means of securing continuity 
in international policy, and as a valuable check upon the instability 
produced by the caprices of democracy and the violence of factions. 
It is perfectly true, as Mr. Balfour recently remarked, that 
monarchy in England is really stronger than it was half a century 
ago. He might have added with truth that Parliament is weaker. 
This is not due to royal encroachments, but because, while the 
Sovereigns in Great Britain and in other countries have performed 
their function admirably, the supreme legislative assemblies, elected 
by the popular vote, have accomplished theirs with constant friction 
and difficulty. In one Parliament there has prevailed chronic 
deadlock, in another indecent violence, in a third scandalous 
obstruction, in a fourth a division into squabbling groups incapable 
of doing business or controlling administration. The contrast between 
the frequent inadequacy of the Parliamentary machine and the 
smooth effectiveness of Royalty has not escaped the peoples; and the 
late Queen Victoria, if she had chosen, could have made use of her 
prerogative to an extent which would have provoked insurrection 
if attempted by her predecessors. If a dispute had arisen between 
the Queen and any of her later Cabinets or Parliaments, I do not 
think there can be any doubt as to the side which would have been 
taken by the majority of the nation. To such heights of genuine 
authority has Royalty ascended in the past thirty or forty years! 
Will it retain its singularly fortunate and commanding position in 
the twentieth century ? That is a question on which it is impossible 
to hazard an answer. Everything, or nearly everything, depends on 
the accident—if accident it is—of personal character. If, instead 
of such Sovereigns as Victoria and William the First, of Francis 
Joseph and Alexander the Second, of Victor Emmanuel and Leopold 
of Belgium, we should have a series like George the Fourth and 
Queen Isabella, King ‘ Bomba,’ or Ferdinand the Seventh, or even a 
few more Royal personages no better or stronger than Frederick 
William of Prussia, or William the Fourth of England, the rising 
influence of monarchy will assuredly ebb and wane again. The 
speculation is all the more interesting since in several countries the 
sceptre has passed, or will soon pass, into new and untried hands, 
The Tsar, the Queen of Holland, the King of Italy, are youthful 
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Sovereigns ; when the fifty-three years’ reign of Kaiser Franz Joseph 
ends the young Archduke Franz Ferdinand will become Austrian 
Emperor; Alphonso the Thirteenth of Spain is sixteen years of age, 
and will presently be King in fact as well as in name; in the 
ordinary course of nature Count Albert of Bavaria (now aged twenty- 
two) must before long be King of the Belgians; and the King of 
Denmark is eighty-two years old. The close of the nineteenth 
century, the death of Queen Victoria, mark the end of an epoch. 
New men and women will be left to deal with the problems of the 
new era. 


Sipney Low. 
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MARIA HOLROYD ' 


WHEN Maria Holroyd parted from her distinguished friend, Mr, 
Gibbon—an old friend, much admired, sincerely loved, a little 
laughed at—she was probably not of opinion that here ended the 
most interesting period of a very long life. Were there not balls at 
Brighton and a certain dark young man on the horizon? The 
moment when she ended her work upon his Autobiography marked 
the final parting, rather than the hour of his death. We know when 
the little great man himself had put the last touch to that Colossus 
of his, which has so victoriously withstood a century of earthquakes 
and excavations, how he walked upon his terrace and with what 
feeling he surveyed those glorious silent companions of his laborious 
days, the vast range of mountains and the purple waters of Lake 
Leman. When Maria had finished her own little work, as it were a 
statuette to be held on the hand of the Colossus, she might fitly 
have walked round the garden at Sheffield Place or the ornamental 
water in St. James’s Park, and enjoyed in her measure the sense 
of achievement. It is more likely that she awoke to a vexed sense 
of something neglected, and hastened to Madame Friand’s about 
that sadly delayed striped muslin gown or sat down to write twenty 
notes of invitation. For Maria was a woman, and, moreover, she was 
not primarily a woman of letters; rather she was one of first-rate 
abilities, who did well whatever she was given todo. The taste and 
skill with which she put together the received Autobiography of 
Gibbon are plain enough since a later generation has brought to 
light the six originals. The autobiography is not a branch of 
literature in which the Briton excels. I remember once reading a 
collection of autobiographies, all English, all as intimate, as lively, 
as informing, as a half-column obituary in the Times, except one : 
that was written by a Continental. He put down everything, not 
omitting to tell you what a bore his wife was and exactly how many 
francs she had cost him in illnesses, which was extremely bad taste ; 
but his was the only one worth reading. Gibbon was a Briton 
still, in spite of his wise and early flight from his country. He has 


1 The Early Married Life of Maria Josefa, Lady Stanley, edited by J. H. Adeane. 
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his dignity ; he wants the genial expansiveness, the naif egotism of 
our continental, and therefore his Autobiography is not the model 
of its kind which several generations of his countrymen pronounced 
it. But as English autobiographies go it is a masterpiece, interest- 
ing, characteristic; above all, admirable in literary form and 
proportion ; and herein lies its debt to Maria Holroyd. The injury 
done to the individuality of the work by her manipulation is suprisingly 
small. She has omitted scarcely any characteristic passage except 
Mr. Gibben’s remarks on Venice. A certain alderman of a certain 
English city not long since was heard to sigh, as he gazed commisera- 
tingly on the Grand Canal from the deck of a steamer: ‘ Ah, if we 
could only get our B——m City Council to work on this, what a 
different place we should make of it!’ Gibbon also wanted to 
make a different place of it. Maria, although she herself considered 
the uninteresting capital of Belgium the finest town she had ever 
seen, yet seems to have felt that the line must be drawn somewhere 
even in our taste for flat monotony; and she drew it at Venice. 
She suppressed Mr. Gibbon’s opinion of the magic city, so eminently 
characteristic of the man, who had about him no humbug and no 
romance; the man who not only saw nothing to admire, but nothing 
to wonder at in the rise of Christianity and the vast fabric of the 
medizval Church. 

Gibbon was by no means the only interesting association of 
Maria’s youth. Her father, Lord Sheffield, belonged to that pleasant, 
well-bred, cosmopolitan society which the French Revolution broke 
to pieces. In the earlier volume of her letters may be followed those 
experiences of hers—the opening scenes of the Revolution, the hopes 
and fears of Lally Tollendal and the Constitutionalists, the sufferings, 
the charms, the follies of the emigrant aristos. When the storm 
burst and Paris disappeared in a blood-red cloud, she had stood 
among the watchers on our shores who strained their eyes to catch 
a glimpse of friends left behind in the ‘ mad city,’ or welcome the 
fugitives who from time to time struggled out of it and across the 
sea to a miserable safety. It was these five-and-twenty years under 
her father’s roof which enabled her to retain the brightness of her 
mind through more than twice as many which she was to pass as a 
Cheshire squiress. Apart from her individual worth, she was of 
more importance than most young ladies as the heiress-presumptive 
of Lord Sheffield, who, however, persevered in the pursuit of 
matrimony till in his old age and by his third wife he achieved a 
son and heir. In spite of her prospects, which a hundred years 
earlier would have made her hand the subject of endless bargainings 
between Lord Sheffield and noblemen with eligible sons, there is no 
trace of any attempt to marrry her toa selected husband. Evidently 
the business marriage arranged by parents and guardians, though it 
still figures in the plays and novels of her day, is out of fashion in 
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real life. The age of romance has begun. The romance of John 
Stanley and Maria Holroyd was not of a kind to satisfy Miss Lydia 
Languish, but fortunately it continued to please its hero and heroine 
to the end—which was the end of their married life. They met at 
Brighton, danced together at balls and fell in love, Maria perhaps a 
little more rapidly than the gentleman. The kind, wise stepmother 
and aunt desire nothing more than to marry a girl they value to the 
man of her heart who is excellent and eligible. Aunt Serena 
advises, ‘the dear Lady’ assists, but Maria seems to cause them 
anxiety. She is so impetuous, she has ‘deliriums,’ she has tempers, 
she can even when in spirits be downright noisy ; and that, if not 
her worst, is plainly her most unattractive defect in the eyes of these 
good women of the world of a hundred years ago, when sensibility 
and consumption were considered so becoming to a young woman. 
But Maria for once is meek, and all goes well. Not only does ‘the 
dear Lady’ receive a proposal for her stepdaughter from Mr. Stanley 
—mammas have sometimes a way of producing proposals—but Maria 
has really won the affections of him whom she thenceforth calls 
simply ‘the Man.’ John Stanley certainly had no reason to repent 
his choice; for, though others may still have suffered from the asperities 
of her disposition, to him she was devoted with a loyal, ardent, and 
somewhat blind devotion very characteristic of women of her stamp. 
John Stanley was the eldest son of an unremarkable Cheshire 
squire and a Welsh heiress not unremarkable. Her beautiful face, 
fading, alas! on the canvas of Sir Joshua, as once it faded in the 
flesh, still sparkles through dimness on the wall of her empty home, 
amid the blank visages of earlier Owens less favoured by Nature and 
Art. This house of Penrhés, where she was born, was then no more 
than the manor of an Anglesey squire, a bare house in a bare field 
wind-swept, hardly more than a stone’s-throw from an iron coast 
whither then, as now, winter brought its tale of wrecks. She and 
her successors have transformed and beautified it; but even then it 
must have been somewhat more important than the average house 
of the class, which in North Wales, judging from the few which 
remain, were seldom above the level of English farmhouses, 
however long the pedigree of the inhabitants. The Owens, however, 
had come to inherit several of these manors, and the fatherless little 
Margaret was an heiress from her cradle. Therefore, Madam Owen, 
her mother, took her to London, riding across Wales on a pillion, 
and married her to a big English squire, as it has been the custom 
to marry Welsh heiresses—a custom whereby genuine Welsh 
families were minished and brought low, and the little Principality 
provided with great landowners conscientious enough for the most 
part, but having a different language, a different temperament, and, 
worst of all, different prejudices from the rest of the population. In 
the case of Margaret Owen, the English marriage had results more 
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immediately and intimately bad. But the story of ‘ lovely Peggy of 
Anglesey ’ is not to be found in her son’s Preterita. It may be that 
Miss Adeane will one day publish her letters from France, written 
in 1768; at once a commentary and a contrast to those of 
her future daughter-in-law, written three-and-twenty years later from 
the very stage of the Revolution—a contrast, although both women 
have lively pens, for Maria is a remarkably gifted girl, educated, 
thoughtful, socially not always a success ; Lady Stanley, a thought- 
less, beautiful woman, witty, fascinating, intoxicated with balls, 
Sétes, trente-ct-wn, and admiration. For this very reason she truth- 
fully reflects the gay colours of that French world of grands seigneurs 
which she loved so well, asking no better than to join their airy dance 
on the crust of the volcano already hot beneath their callous little 
heels. She seems early to have lost her taste for the world, but not 
for the Continent, and it was her doing that, instead of being edu- 
cated at Westminster School, her son John began at fifteen a 
desultory education of travel. Among the places he visited with his 
tutor was Brunswick, where he met in their first youth the ill-fated 
family of the reigning Duke, who had married a sister of George the 
Third. Young Stanley arrived at the moment of the eldest 
daughter Augusta’s marriage to-the Prince of Wirtemberg. She 
was not yet sixteen, ‘very fair, with light hair, and had an interesting 
figure.’ Her husband, although heir to the throne of Wiirtemberg, 
took service in Russia under Catherine the Second. They had lived 
there a few years, and she had borne him three children, when he 
left the country, taking his children with him and abandoning his 
young wife, with whom he was discontented, to the tender mercies, 
called the immediate protection, of the Empress. What she had 
done to offend that great and terrible woman is rather guessed than 
known. But Augusta of Wirtemberg disappeared silently from the 
world of the Court, and there appeared in the grim castle of Lode, 
on the shores of the Baltic, a princess and her retinue. The 
princess was young, fair, charming ; she entertained the neighbouring 
nobility with infinite grace, danced, even waltzed with them, and 
took by storm, if she did not break, the ‘country hearts’ of Count 
and Baron. But gradually the retinue diminished, the gay parties 
came to an end; at length the blonde princess disappeared as 
silently from the castle of Lode as she had disappeared from St. 
Petersburg. Her father and husband were briefly informed that 
she was ‘no more.’ Her father, who had abandoned her to the 
vengeance of Catherine as callously as her husband, now asked for 
her body and particulars of her death. He received no answer ; and 
some said she was still living, an exile in Siberia. On the shores of 
the Baltic she was long remembered, and probably her fate was not 
unknown. But a whole generation passed before a member of her 
family visited the castle of Lode and found in the cellar a body so 
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far preserved by the atmosphere as to be recognisably hers. So died 
and lay unburied the eldest daughter of Brunswick. The two 
elder sons of the House died not tragically but young. The third 
and last was ‘ Brunswick’s fated chieftain’ who fell at Waterloo, 
having never inherited more than an empty title. The younger 
daughter, Caroline, made a deep impression on John Stanley’s very 
youthful heart. She was a ‘lively pretty girl’ of fourteen, ‘ with 
light and powdered hair hanging in curls on her neck, lips from 
which only sweet words seemed as if they could flow, with looks 
animated, and always simply and modestly dressed. How well I 
remember her in a pale blue gown with scarcely a trick of ornament!’ 
Some years later Mirabeau described her as ‘tout & fait aimable, 
spirituelle, jolie, vive, sémillante’ Long afterwards Stanley met 
her again as Princess of Wales, a woman both foolish and un- 
fortunate, dining at Blackheath with the exiled and neglected old 
Duchess of Brunswick. He could find in her scarcely a trace of the 
pretty charming Caroline of his youth: so ill an effect has mis- 
fortune on the character and appearance. 

Switzerland was already a country to which young gentlemen 
were sent for their education. It had not the modern apparatus, 
but they enjoyed there some advantages no longer to be had in that 
most drearily bourgeois of countries. There was society good in 
every sense of the word, and foreigners who came well recommended 
were admitted to it. In earlier years Margaret Lady Stanley, leaving 
behind her the dear, dissipated, brilliant world of the French 
nobility, had journeyed to Lausanne and pronounced the Swiss in 
general slow and their ladies in particular frumps. This was not 
how they struck young Mr. Gibbon or her own son, who at 
eighteen found Elysium at Neufchatel. In truth, Swiss society 
appears to have been simpler, better educated, freer, and purer 
than that of Paris or Lyons, the metropolis of the South, although 
no doubt poorer in elegance, in wit, and in pre-eminent per- 
sonalities. The Swiss nobility, afterwards all but extinguished by 
the Revolution, would seem to have been less exclusive than the 
French, as we find names with and without the particule mingled 
in social gatherings. But its existence implied a standard of 
manners now quite outside the imagination of the opulent Swiss 
hotel-keeper or of the dully comfortable citizen of the little town 
which the screaming expresses shoot past to deposit their load at the 
regular tourist depots. Moreover, there existed in this unreformed 
old Switzerland, as there does not in the model democracy of to-day, 
an intellectual life of native growth, not mere grafts here from Paris, 
there from Berlin. Gibbon’s favourable view of the Swiss Govern- 
ment of his time is borne out by an observation of John Stanley’s. 
Writing of Piedmont, where he afterwards spent a year, he says: 
‘In my own country I had heard of public rights being attended to 
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and preserved as if they were as inherent to the soil as the grass 
which grew on it ; in Switzerland they were everything . . .’ 

His account of Italy, of the Sardinian Court, immediately before 
the cataclysm of the Great War, is interesting ; especially when one 
reflects that this kingdom of the Two Sardinias, this royal] House of 
Savoy, to all appearance so hopelessly decadent and corrupt, was to 
be in the following century the rallying-point, the mainspring of a 
great national movement. Stanley’s account of Turin and Piedmont 
is enlivened by a letter from his mother, whose ‘ wit and pleasantry,’ 
says Mrs. Thrale, never deserted her, even in her somewhat dreary 
oldage. She with a more than modern freedom relegated ‘ Sir John 
and the damsels,’ her daughters, to Bath, while she took a year on 
the Continent, ostensibly in the interest of her son’s education. ‘ Be 
assured,’ writes mamma, ‘ his youthful days are much more wisely spent 
than those of most English lads are: he sees good company and hears 
talk of reason, principle, and morals, which few others do. One 
may hope therefore that he will turn out better than the generality.’ 
Audi alteram partem—namely, the son. 


I had a violin master and Italian master and a drawing master. My Italian 
master was an abbé. I read little with him, but I made him teach me chess. 
Of my music master I remember little, but that he was always talking to me 
about shooting and sporting degs. My drawing master, instead of teaching me 
much, made a miniature of me. . . . Of my dancing master I can say no more 
than that on Ash Wednesday he came to me from Mass with his forehead covered 
with ashes, which he had taken care to plaster on from fear of their falling off. 


Yet, considering what English public schools were then and long 
afterwards, mamma was not altogether wrong. This peripatetic schoc] 
gave young Stanley the superior culture, the refined manners, perhaps 
the high principle and independence of mind, which recommended 
him to the Holroyds and other persons of judgment. But for 
literature, while he had much love, he had little taste. Miss Adeane 
might with advantage have given us Blake’s illustration of Biirger’s 
Lenore unaccompanied by Stanley’s verses and ‘happy ending,’ 
which sits as oddly on that weird Gothic fancy as would keepsake 
ringlets on a devil of Notre Dame. Her well-chosen passages from 
his Preterita contain many things of interest, but on the whole his 
pen toils limply along beside the other crisp and lively quills she 
has laid under contribution. In 1789 he organised an expedition 
to the almost unknown shores of Iceland. "Twas an enterprise to 
be applauded ; yet, for reading about, better is an expedition to 
Weymouth in the company of the Miss Holroyds. In the present 
volume the two Miss Holroyds of Sheftield Place are no longer to be 
found there, but Aunt Serena continues to sparkle in the society of 
Bath. We meet once more in her correspondence with that valiant 
woman Hannah More, worthy to be remembered not as the author 
of Celebs or Sacred Dramas, but as one of the first in the honourable 
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succession of men and women who for more than a hundred years 
have been struggling with the social problem of the industrial age : 

The parish is very wild and poor, kept only by the working in the Mendip 
mines, and for that reason particularly sought out by these benevolent women. 
The ignorance of the miners was beyond all conception; they really knew not the 
name of God. Hannah More tamed them first by good offices, and then by taking 
their children and getting matrons to teach them to work and to be good. The 
parents came to listen and were gradually civilised. The first seven years was sad 
labour and would have made anyone else despair. The men who were such 
savages are now perfectly honest and good. There is a company of volunteers 
entirely composed of these ci-devant savage miners, but the officers and all the 
neighbours say they know no regiment that can boast of better-disciplined soldiers 
or of more industrious men. They exercised before us yesterday. Hannah ordered 
every man a little loaf of plum bread and as much strong beer as they could pro- 
perly drink with it. They drank the King’s health with cheers and rural joy. 
They drank their Colonel's health with singing, and played ‘God save the King.’ 
They have a little band of music, and everyone joined in the chorus, 


Thus Hannah More, a prey to what the modern critic would call 
militarism, endeavoured to make good citizens as well as Christians 
of her miners. There is a special interest to us in such chance 
records of the spirit of English men and women a hundred years 
since. This generation also is girding its loins to meet a crisis in 
the nation’s fate, and we are fain to know just how our fathers fronted 
the storm and what manner of vessel was this England which they 
brought us so safely and so gloriously into harbour. And with 
whatever voice the future may answer us when we question, the past 
gives us an answer of good hope. Fiercer gales, more tremendous 
seas, are yet to beat upon the good ship, but her timbers are not 
merely as sound as of old, they are sounder than they were when 
she weathered the tempest which ushered in the departed century. 
There was an anti-English party in England then as now, and if 
none of them were found privately advising Bonaparte how best he 
might give Mr. Pitt a fall, it was probably because our rude fore- 
fathers passed a discouraging measure called the Traitorous Correspon- 
dence Bill. In the main we see that the Englishman of that day 
confronted a national peril in the same way that he has confronted 
and will confront it to-day ; and that even then some good Britons 
were ridiculous. The balance of the absurd is no doubt upon our 
side, that of serious anxieties within on the other. In Maria’s letter 
from Newcastle, where Stanley was serving as an officer in the Militia, 
there are statements which, allowing for exaggeration, yet show a 
state of feeling worse than any which could be said to exist in the 
England of to-day : 

I cannot sit down quietly to write to you without from time to time looking 
round to see if the French are behind me, for really the alarm here is so great, 
and I am afraid so just, that I hear of nothing else. The apathy displayed in this 


part of the kingdom cannot be exceeded, though it may be equalled, by all orders and 
degrees of persons in all places and in all situations. Not a step is taken towards 
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raising the supplementary Militia. . . . It is very doubtful whether the keelmen 
and pitmen will assist the French or us in case of a landing; yet none of the pit- 
owners or gentlemen of the county have spirit enough to assemble them and 
represent that to defend the country is to defend themselves, as thefobject of the 
enemy will be to destroy the collieries, which must deprive them of bread. To 
gain them would be to gain the assistance of 9,000 able men. One would think 
the whole nation had taken a soporific draught, or were desirous, rather than 
fearful, of the success of our enemies. 

. . » What is said in London of India affairs? They will supply excellent 
food for the croakers, with much apparent reason too. The West Indies too; 
what dreadful accounts of mortality from there! These are not humdrum times, 
it must be acknowledged, but replete with most important and serious events 
affecting every individual, however exalted or however obscure, in every part of 
Europe. 

Several vessels are near the shore; amongst others a 50-gun ship to protect the 
colliers. She has brought in a French frigate which had long infested the coast. 
I am sorry to say out of thirty men which composed the crew of the French vessel 
twenty-five were English or Irish, I think it will be a pity if they are not 
severely punished. 


It was not, I imagine, admiration for the rights of man or for 
General Bonaparte which brought those English sailors aboard the 
French privateer. It was the Press-gang and the other tyrannies 
and iniquities practised on British seamen which had driven them to 
desertion and piracy. For this was written in the year 1797, which 
saw that strange, methodical, loyal, constitutional mutiny at the Nore, 
whereby the men on whom the country depended for its safety 
testified to the intolerable treatment meted out to them. Maria 
implies that the Newcastle pitmen nursed Revolutionary sentiments, 
which they may very justly have done; nevertheless they would 
probably have given the Légion Notre an even more alarming recep- 
tion than did those red-cloaked Welsh women who repelled them 
from the coast of Pembrokeshire. 

The Militia seem to have been out continuously during the year 
1797, and John Stanley did his duty by them manfully. The men 
themselves responded to his efforts, but here is the history of an 
attempt to reform the War Office of the day : 

My Man has laid hold of a famous abuse in the regiment, which he has under- 
taken to correct, merely because he does not like to put his name to an untruth to 
cheat Government. (Poor man! to be an old Roman in the days of the Emperors !) 
. . . He has discerned that ‘ whoso signeth or doth sign a return of effective men, 
as effective men able to carry arms, if they are not so, shall be cashiered, according 
to the exact terms of the Articles of War.’ 

Eleven boys from the age of seven to fourteen are returned and mustered as 
effective men, and receive pay as such, though they are not even drummers or 
fifers. Yesterday was the day for signing a weekly return, and accordingly he 
insisted on the eleven young gentlemen being removed from the list before his 
name should make its respectable appearance at the bottom of the paper. And 
he wrote to Lord Grey upon the subject, who, I expect, will be wonderfully 
astounded and (perhaps internally only) shockingly indignant, for he was 
instrumental in part of the business, . . . Lord Grey has spoken to the Duke of 
York respecting the drummer-boys, with the Man’s reasons fur not returning them 
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on the effective strength of the regiment, namely: that they were not capable of 
bearing arms. I give you Lord Grey’s words: ‘The Duke of York perfectly 
approves of the regulations I had adopted relating to the boys, as he conceives 
it was not possible to keep up the establishment of drummers and fifers in a 
regiment unless some boys were taken and instructed in order to replace vacancies 
that might happen. He said, though this was not strictly conformable to the 
King’s regulations, that it was customary, and adopted by most regiments in the 
service, and was always allowed as far as one company. I therefore desire all the 
boys may be replaced and returned as privates, as formerly, which the Duke of 
York has directed me to inform you of, 


Stanley still declined to return the boys aseffectives, and, the Muster 
Master eventually coming over to his side, they temporarily defied 
the War Office. But what shall be said of the noble lords there? 
Whatever the offences of their modern successors, they are scarcely so 
hardened in iniquity as His Highness of York and Lord Grey. 

The following year Stanley left the Militia and settled down at 
Alderley, where he soon grew to be, in Maria’s language, ‘ rooted like 
the beech-trees.’ This would scarcely seem a life well suited to one of 
Maria’s keen intelligence and eager temperament, but devotion to 
‘the Man’ appears to have kept her from too much regretting the 
interesting world she had left, although she occasionally complains 
of the overwhelming numbers of her children, of whom she had 
eleven. And quiet as was that life, throughout amid the family and 
social chat of her correspondence, we hear echoes of the giant strife 
roaring round the ocean frontiers of our land, and feel the thrill 
first of an immense national anxiety, then of a triumph complete 
beyond all expectation. Readers of Jane Austen, lovers and critics 
alike, have observed the singular absence of any such sense of 
‘ eventful living’ in that wonderful little world of hers. So entirely 
truthful is she that the omission gives us pause. We consider that 
the Great War lasted over a quarter of a century, that news was 
tardy and letters few, and we are ready to believe that, the first panic 
of invasion over, English people went their ordinary way, sometimes 
complaining of the taxes, but unheeding that the fate of their 
country and of the world hung in the balance. Plainly this is a part 
of the truth, yet those who remember the talk of men who had lived 
through those weighty years could not believe it to be the whole. 
Maria and her correspondents show that it was not. So at Steventon 
and Chawton it may be assumed that politics and the war had 
their place in men’s minds, and if they have not a place in the 
novels of the incomparable Jane it is probably because her just 
artistic instinct kept them out. We have all smiled at Clarke the 
courtier advising her to improve her acquaintance with the Prince of 
Wales by writing ‘a romance on the history of the House of Coburg,’ 
and remember her own description of her work as ‘ painting on little 
bits of ivory.” The great subjects of her own time were at once too 
great and too temporary for the ‘little bits of ivory.’ Her characters, 
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like Shakespeare’s, have to travel down the ages, and cannot be laden 
with baggage beyond their own personal effects. In truth, these very 
letters of clever menand women show how blurred and distorted are con- 
temporary views. Even those who perceive the important issues often 
fail to perceive on what pegs they hang. Besides, destiny knows neither 
logic nor arithmetic, and in her hands two and two so often will 
not make four. The views of Sister Lou, now married to William 
Clinton—an ‘agin-the-Government’ sort of man—are often at 
variance with those of Maria, a merely moderate Whig; and it is 
only the inexorable illogicalness of facts which prevents Louisa from 
sometimes having the best of the argument. How wisely she talks 
about the Peace of Amiens, when we were truly in the very midst 
of a long series of military failures, only broken by the success of the 
Egyptian campaign ! 

It is surely a fortunate thing that France is governed by a man like Buonaparte, 
who has moderation to relieve us from such a war, with a couple of islands in our 
pockets to put John Bull in good-humour. Dismal as necessity has rendered the 
peace, it is absurd in the Ministerial papers insisting upon its being glorious; .. . 
if it had not been for the fortunate success of our Egyptian Army, how miserably 
must have stood the military character of England at the beginning of the nine- 


teenth century! But I will have done. I wanted to splutter a little at the folly 
of the newspapers, and probably of two-thirds of the nation. 


Yet, after all, it was Maria who was the prophet when she wrote : 

Everybody must rejoice, everybody almost will think the terms as good as we 
could reasonably expect from such a powerful adversary; but I fancy very few 
pretend to call it a glorious peace. Buonaparte is a great man, and a hero in my 
opinion, but anything but a good or principled man. Therefore I think it depends 
very much upon whether peace or war suits him best for his private ends whether 
it is lasting or otherwise. Just now I suppose it flatters his vanity to be called 
the Pacificator of Europe, and certainly he saw no immediate prospect of con- 
quering us. Except, however, that I don’t like taxes or thousands of men killed, 
I am half inclined sometimes to think that war a toute outrance might have been 
safer for us than peace. 


Nevertheless, so foolish a thing is party feeling, that while the 
war of which she had foreseen the necessity was at its height, she is 
found rejoicing in the death of Pitt, the only tolerably competent 
War Minister the country could command. Her admiration for 
Napoleon grew as his star declined, and some interesting matter 
concerning him is printed among her letters. As a Whig, and one 
quite ignorant of his governmental methods, she would rather have 
seen him on the throne of France than a Bourbon, ‘if’ he could be 
bound over to keep the peace. The more remarkable is her advocacy 
of his deportation to St. Helena, which at this distance of time 
appears to some of us not indeed as a crime but as a blunder : 

I cannot help pitying my poor friend Napoleon, but I must confess I think 


it is quite right to put him in a sate place, and especially not to bring him 
into England. ‘There is no saying what ideas might haye been hatched in 
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his mind upon finding himself so much the object of attention as he would have 
been, or indeed what ideas might have been hatched in the minds of the 
discontented ; though I hope Englishmen, when they do rebel, will not look out 
of their own country for a chief conspirator. 


Towards the end of Miss Adeane’s volume we meet the attractive 
figure of John Stanley’s younger brother, Edward. His son Arthur 
drew him in later years as Bishop of Norwich, travelling on ‘ John 
Shanks his mare’ about his diocese, welcome alike to the poor 
clergyman buried and forgotten in its most remote parish, and to 
the village children who ran for their share of his jokes and his 
gingerbread. In the days when he was rector of Alderley while his 
brother reigned at the Park, he was ‘the moving spirit in all the 
pursuits of the younger generation. They acted his plays and 
delighted in his stories, and he was always devising some fresh 
amusement and surprise for his nieces.’ He had inherited his 
mother’s ‘wit and pleasantry,’ with a higher stamp of character and 
intelligence, and, like her, he loved to travel. So in the year 1816 
he determined to visit the field of Waterloo, the scene of the 
Armageddon of an epoch, while the earth was yet as it were warm 
with its blood and fire. Poor Maria! she who had witnessed with 
so keen an interest the opening scenes of the mighty drama ended 
there, how did she now envy the voyagers! But Sir John has too 
much business of importance to admit of their leaving home. 
When has not a ‘ rooted’ man the necessary ‘ business of importance’ 
to keep himself and his wife from doing anything of interest? So 
with a little half-comical grimace she sees the travellers set forth ; 
Edward, his wife and a certain Donald Crauford, who had played his 
own small part on the ‘ great 18th of June’ just a year before. It 
was to his nieces that Edward Stanley wrote the five charming and 
interesting letters which came to Alderley that summer. After a 
lively account of the adventures of the party on board a sailing ship 
bound for Ostend, a record of sufferings besides which those of the 
most detestable of modern Channel passages pale, he describes 
Waterloo as it was on the first anniversary of the battle: 


Come, my dear Lucy, leave this novel market-place of Ghent; leave Louisa to 
purchase those long wicker chests full of live rabbits.... Let Bella superintend 
the sale of those dear little milk-white goats, harnessed and unharnessed ; do not, 
by patting upon their heads that nest of pugs in a basket or that pack of curs of 
all shapes, sizes, and variety, lead their owners to suppose that you want to 
return to England like another Diana, with a kennel of hounds under your 
protection... . 4 And now away with me to Waterloo! 

We arrived at Brussels on the evening of the 17th, and at seven o'clock 
started for the scene of action. From Brussels a paved road with a carriage track 
on each side passes for nine miles to the village of Waterloo. For the first mile 
the country is open and diversified with fine views of the town. Straggling trees 
then denote the approximation of a forest, and ancther mile finds the traveller 
immersed in a long dark avenue of trees, whose shades the sun rarely penetrates, 
and consequently the road is scarcely ever dry. What, then, must it have been 
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when the accumulated baggage of 80,000 men, horses, drivers, carts, and carriages, 
waggons, Xc., were all rushing through it at the same moment after a fall of 
heaviest rain ! 

It is without exception one of the most cut-throat looking spots I ever 
beheld . . . and for some days after the battle deserters and stragglers, chiefly 
Prussians, took up their abode in this appropriate place, and, sallying forth, 
robbed, plundered, and often shot those who were unfortunate enough to travel 
alone or in small defenceless parties. 

After traversing this gloomy avenue for about four miles, the first symptoms 
of war met our eyes in the shape of a dead horse, whose ribs glared like a cheval- 
de-frise from a tumulus of mud. If the ghosts of the dead haunt these sepulchral 
groves, we must have passed through an army of spirits, as our driver, who had 
visited the scene three days after the battle, described the last four miles as a con- 
tinual pavement of men and horses dying and dead. . . . We turned to the right 
down the Nivelle Road, for it was there Donald’s gun was placed, and some 
labourers who were ploughing on the spot brought us some iron shot and frag- 
ments of shell which they had just turned up. The hedges were still tolerably 
sprinkled with bits of cartridge-paper, and remnants of hats, caps, straps, and shoes 
were discernible all over the plains. Hougomont was a heap of ruins.... At 
the very door I stood upon a mound composed of earth and ashes, upon which 800 
bodies had been burnt. Every tree bore marks of death, and every ditch was one 
continued grave. From Hougomont we walked to La Belle Alliance, crossing the 
neutral ground bet ween the armies ; a few days ago a couple of gold watches had 
been found, and I dare say many a similar treasure yet remains. .., 1 must 
carry you at once to La Haye Sainte. It was along a hedge that the severest 
work took place ; it made me shudder to think that upon a space of fifty square 
yards 4,000 bodies were found dead. The ditches and the field formed one great 
grave. The earth told in very visible terms what occasioned its elasticity ; upon 
forcing a stick down and turning up a clod, human bodies in an offensive state of 
decay immediately presented themselves. ... We stood upon the road where 
Bonaparte (defended by the high banks) sent on, but didn’t lead, 6,000 of his old 
Imperial Guard. They charged along the road up to La Haye Sainte, dwindling 
as they went by the incessant fire of eighty pieces of artillery, many of them 
within a few yards, till their number did not exceed 300. Then Napoleon turned 
round to Bertrand, lifted up his hand, cried out, ‘ C’est tout perdu ; c’est tout fini!” 
and galloped off with La Corte and Bertrand, quitting, most probably for ever, a 
field of battle. A continued sheet of corn-fields occupy the whole plain. The 
crops are indifferent, and the reason assigned is curious ; the whole being trampled 
down last year became the food of mice, which in consequence repaired thither 
from all quarters, and increased and multiplied to such a degree that the soil is 
quite infested by them. 

Upon the heights where the British squares received the shock of the French 
cavalry we found an English officer’s cocked hat, much injured apparently by a 
cannon shot ; it was covered with its oilskin, now rotting away, and showed by 
its texture, shape, and quality, that it had been manufactured by a fashionable 
hatter, and probably often graced the wearer's head in Bond Street and St. James’s, 
Wherever we were, we were surrounded by boys and beggars offering eagles from 
Frenchmen’s helmets, cockades, buttons, pistols, swords, cuirasses, and numberless 
other scraps and fragments. . . . I merely carried away a few bullets and eagles 
for Owen, a leaf of the Wellington tree for K., a piece of cartridge for you; but 
Donald has a nobler present for Louisa, a rib and part of the backbone of a man 
who was burnt at Hougomont. ‘Qu’est-ce que c’est que cela?’ said an astonished 
Custom officer to us as he poked it out from a corner of Donald’s trunk when we 
were searched as we passed the frontier. Well might he ask; but I doubt 
whether the information conveyed in the reply gave him any particular 
satisfaction. .. . We started from Brussels on the 20th, again crossed the field 
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of Waterloo, and proceeded towards Genappe. ... The road along which we 
jogged merrily and peaceably had last year on this same day been one continued 
scene of carnage and confusion. Prussians cutting off French heads, arms, and 
legs by hundreds; Englishmen in the rear going in chase, cheering the Prussians, 
urging them in pursuit ; the French exhausted with fatigue and vexation, making 
off in all directions with the utmost speed. At Genappe we changed horses in 
the very courtyard where Napoleon’s carriage was taken . .. and were shown 
the spot where the Brunswick Hussar cut down the French general as a 
retaliation for the life of the Duke. The postmaster told us what he could, and 
in his narrative he never called the Highland regiments ‘les Ecossais, but ‘les 
sans-culottes.’ 


Then comes a visit to Paris, a Paris given over to strangers—to 
John Bulls, Bourbons, and returned émigrés : 


A propos, we have seen the Bourbons. The King is a round, fat man, so fat 
that in their pictures they dare not give him the proper contour de ventre, lest the 
police should suspect them of wishing to ridicule ; but his face is mild and benevo- 
lent. . . . Then comes the Duchesse d’Angouléme. There is no milk and water 
there. ... She is called a bigot and a devotee; she has seen and felt enough, 
and more than enough, to make a stronger mind than hers either the one or the 
other. She is thin, genteel, grave, and dignified. She puts her fan to her under 
lip as Napoleon would put his finger to his forehead, or his hand into his bosom, 
. . . Then comes the Duchesse de Berri, a young, pretty thing, a sort of royal 
kitten ; and then comes her husband, the Duc de Berri, a short, vulgar-looking, 
anything but a kitten he is—but arréte-tot. I am in the land of vigilance, and 
already my pen trembles, for there are gendarmes in abundance in the streets, and 
Messieurs Bruce & Co. in La Force, and I do not wish to join their party. In 
France I dare not say Bo to a goose! So, je vous salue, M. le Duc de Berri... . 
The constant song of our drunken soldiers on the Boulevards commenced with 


Louis Dix-huit, Louis Dix-huit, 
We have licked all your armies and sunk all your fleet. 


Luckily the words are not intelligible to the gaping Parisians, who generally, upon 
hearing the ‘ Louis Dix-huit,’ took for granted the song was an ode in honour of 
the Bourbons, and grinned approbation, Paris cannot know itself. Where are 
the French? Nowhere; all is English. 

. . » About the Tuileries, indeed, and here and there a few bien poudréd little 
old men, des bons Papas du temps passé, may be seen dry as mummies and as 
shrivelled, with their ribbons and Croix St. Louis, tottering about. They are good 
staunch Bourbons, ready, I dare say, to take the field en voiture; for once, when 
taunted by the Imperial officers for being too old and decrepit to lead troops, an 
honest emigrant marquis replied that he did not see why he should not command 
a regiment and lead it on dans son cabriolet, 


The last event of public interest recorded in the volume is the visit 
of George the Fourth to Wales. The news of Queen Caroline’s death 
arrived while his yacht was lying at Holyhead. Sir John writes: 


And where was I, who had seen the young Caroline in her fourteenth year, 
when her coffin lay in its state? At the very moment close to her husband’s 
yacht, with its flag of England half-mast high. . . . I first furnished him with a 
newspaper which gave the account of the Queen’s illness, when his yacht was 
entering the Bay of Holyhead. There are sometimes strange connections of 
moments in our life. . . . The King’s visit to Holyhead and the Court of Bruns- 
wick in 1782. How different the two pictures, and what a chasm between the two 
was in me, between the flags half-mast high and the pale-blue gown. . . ! He was 
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not happy at Holybead, nor during the remainder of his tour. He came forth to 
see his subjects—he shunned them ; he was pleased with nothing he saw nor with 
anything that was done to please him. 


In Miss Adeane’s discreet volume the account of the Royal visit 
abounds with hiatus; but George the Fourth’s behaviour in Wales 
is the secret of Polchinelle. He was, in brief, drunk and disagreeable. 
Arrived in Ireland, there was one of those sudden rallies which from 
time to time transformed the vulgar sodden wreck of a dandy into a 
Prince. He made speeches popular, if not profound, and got into 
touch with the Irish, as Englishmen incomparably wiser and better 
than he generally fail to do. He was soon back again in what had 
so long been his own Principality, storm-driven to Milford Haven, 
sea-sick, cross, and, as before, drunk. He drove rapidly, churlishly, 
through to London. To this time must belong the story of the good 
Welsh burgesses who went out to meet their King with a loyal address 
of welcome. The chief man, Mayor or what not, spoke it ; but the King 
was speaking too. At length his reply was audible. He rose to his 
feet in the carriage and waved his hand towards his loving subjects : 
‘ Drive over them!’ he yelled to the coachman—supply the flowers 
of his speech—‘ Drive over them!’ And so exivit from Wales. 

The letters go no further than the year 1823; but Maria lived 
on into the sixties, and her house in town was one of those most 
frequented by Arthur Stanley, who was greatly attached to her 
daughter Louisa ; the niece to whom two of his father’s letters from 
abroad were addressed. 

From without the Stanley circle comes yet another record, the 
record of a brief little episode of the kind which seem to shorten up 
a century, bringing as it does the generation which followed Fox in 
contact with that which followed Gladstone—some might say 
bringing the founder of the Liberal party into touch with its 
destroyer. But in truth a great political party has neither founder 
nor destroyer. It follows the laws of Nature, growing, living, dying, 
and leaving perchance posterity. 

On reading the early letters of Maria, Gladstone wrote : 

Hawarden, Dec. 21, 1896. 


I have found the volume all the more interesting to me because, as a young 
man resident for a time at Wilmslow before going to Oxford, I was honoured by 
a share of the hospitalities of Alderley, and thus had the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with your subject in the positions he then held. 

I coveted the addition of half a dozen lines to the preface with an intimation 
of the course and close of her life! 

It is sixty-nine years ago, but one thing I remember—the King’s Speech came 
down. It called the Battle of Navarino untoward. Sir J. Stanley very justly 
ridiculed and censured the epithet. 

Yours very faithfully, 
W. E. GLapsTone, 


MarGaret L. Woops. 
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LEADERS OF OPPOSITION 


BEFORE AND AFTER 1832 


THE conditions of Parliamentary life in England, which experienced 
so radical a change in 1832, have been still further modified by 
subsequent extensions of the Franchise, and the return of gentlemen 
to the House of Commons less jealous of its dignity, less imbued 
with its traditions, and less patient of its harness, than the members 
of the unreformed Parliament. Yet we still continue to talk the 
same language, and to expect, apparently, that the game of party 
shall be played in the same way as it was under the old organisation. 
The present state of the Opposition in the House of Commons is 
often lamented, both by their friends and their opponents, and indi- 
vidual statesmen are censured because they do not compose their 
differences for the sake of the common good. But it is reasonable 
to ask what would be the result if they did? The party in the 
House of Commons might act with greater energy. But what would 
be the effect on the nation at large: on that final Court of Appeal 
by which the claims of all parties and all statesmen are now to be 
determined ? 

Much, of course, will depend on whether the leader of the Opposi- 
tion is also the leader of the party, or, if not that, is recognised as its 
future chief. A lieutenant who is never likely to become Prime Minister 
occupies a very different status from one to whom the reversion of this 
dignity belongs as a matter of course. He can never speak with 
the same authority or command the same ready obedience. But 
we see that even before 1832 the Opposition in the House of 
Commons could hardly be led to victory by men of this description— 
that is, by mediocrities, who never aspired to anything beyond a seat 
in the Cabinet, even if they got that. And how much more so must 
this be the case now? Nobody ever supposed that, whatever might 
befall the Government, the Prince Regent would send for either Mr. 
Ponsonby or Mr. Tierney. Yet there are frequent references to both 
in the memoirs and diaries of the period, from which we learn that 
they were thought to be doing all that was necessary. But how 
much was that? Were they not, as agents of a great aristocratic 
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firm, in much the same position as the clerk to a great City company, 
or the chairman of a board of directors, expected to be its spokesman 
and representative on necessary occasions, to thoroughly understand 
its business, to keep the party straight on points of order and pro- 
cedure, to direct its tactics, and to maintain its discipline: but not 
to control its policy or decide between questions of principle? In 
those days the Opposition in the House of Commons was much more 
homogeneous than it is now, and though there were very important 
public questions before the Legislature, the working classes had little 
or no share in political life; they had no votes, nor did either party 
think of appealing to them. Under these conditions a good general 
of division, in default of a greater man, could keep things going. The 
Whig party held together of its own accord, with little help from its 
leaders. There was no centrifugal tendency to be reckoned with, as 
there is now. The Opposition were a family party, and Paterfamilias 
might be only a mild old gentleman, and sometimes dispensed with 
altogether. And another difference was this. Ever since the break- 
up of All the Talents in 1807, the Whigs had been in such a hope- 
less position that, except by the direct favour of the Crown, they 
had no chance of regaining office. This failed them in 1812 and 
again in 1820. Something like despair began to pervade their ranks, 
and took all the fight out of them. What were they to gain by 
attacking a Government apparently founded on a rock, over which 
the fiercest hurricane of eloquence and passion swept in vain? 
After Mr. Tierney’s retirement from the leadership in 1821, the post 
remained vacant for nine years. Everyone ‘led for himself. And 
it was not till towards the end of George the Fourth’s reign that 
the Whigs became conscious that this would not do, and that there 
must be someone speaking in the name of the party to face the 
Government in the House of Commons. A few nights afterwards, 
says Lord Althorp’s biographer, ‘ he availed himself of a casual oppor- 
tunity in the House to say, with reference to a statement of Sir Robert 
Peel’s, “‘I give notice that we intend to take the sense of the House 
on this question.” Lord Portman tells me that he cannot forget Sir 
Robert Peel’s start when Lord Althorp uttered the word “ we.”’ 
With the Reform Bill of 1832 the system under which the 
aristocracy exercised a direct control over the House of Commons 
came to an end, and with it the position of party leaders as their 
nominees and representatives. Different statesmen would partake 
more or less of this character according to their individual abilities 
and force of character, but even Mr. Pitt had to secure the support 
of the great Tory nobles before taking any decisive steps. Sir 
Robert Peel told this to Lord Stanhope. This was now at an end. 
A new electorate occupied the field, demanding new qualifications in 
party leaders, and more especially in leaders of Opposition, and 
since that time Opposition, roughly speaking, has passed through two 
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phases. In the first the leaders were representatives of highly im- 
portant interests, or powerful classes of society. In the second they 
became leaders of the people. As the Whig party, under pressure 
from their extreme wing, gravitated towards Radicalism, the middle 
classes, who had given them the victory, began to gravitate 
towards Conservatism, and Sir Robert Peel soon found himself 
the representative of that cautious, prudential, and practical 
spirit which hates above all things whatever tends to unsettle 
society. The Reform Bill had been necessary to give them their 
rights, and with these they were satisfied, and only listened very 
coldly when told of the rights of other classes. Sir Robert Peel, both 
as leader of the Opposition and head of the Government, appealed 
to this class. They required a leader reflecting their own tempera- 
ment ; and in exposing the financial errors of the Government and 
their so-called reckless foreign policies—so very unsettling—Sir 
Robert suited them exactly, and was in his own element as well. 
This was the second phase in the history of Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion which we are here considering. But besides being the represen- 
tative of the middle-class idiosyncrasy in general, Sir Robert Peel had 
become identified with a particular interest in the country which it 
was not always easy to reconcile with allegiance to commerce. He 
ultimately fell between the two stools. But while he led the 
Opposition from 1835 to 1841 the antagonism between the two was 
not felt. And Sir Robert could pose as the champion of Protection 
without forfeiting the confidence of the great commercial centres. 
Not, indeed, that these had altogether discarded their old allies. 
When Lord John Russell became leader of the Opposition he still 
enjoyed a considerable amount of support among the great mercantile 
and banking interests. Im 1841 he was returned for the City of 
London with Mr. Masterman, a Conservative. Manchester was 
faithful to the Whigs. Lord John, like Sir Robert Peel, had a 
large outside public to appeal to, and though not considered an able 
financier, he was held to be sound on those questions of political 
economy which were now beginning to interest the middle classes- 
At this time what Mr. Cobden said of him on his return from 
Vienna in 1855 was perfectly true. He described him as a states- 
man round whom the hopes and sympathies of a great nation had 
gathered for many years. He then occupied a position quite 
distinct from that of any leader of Opposition in the immediate 
pre-Reform era. He was a statesman who touched the national 
heart, and had appealed to the electorate created by the Reform Bill 
with such effect that at the time of the Crimean embroglio of 
1855-56 it was said, both by Lord Clarendon and Lord Palmerston, 
that no Liberal Government had a chance of standing without him. 
Lord John, too, besides his appeal to middle-class Liberalism, had 
had other sources of strength to rely upon in the possession of 
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qualities which the English people always appreciate and applaud. 
He was eminently a fighting leader: his courage was proverbial : and 
the gallantry with which he stood up to Sir Robert Peel under the 
most unfavourable circumstances has been described by one who 
owed great part of his own popularity to the same quality. Speaking 
of Lucian Gay’s impersonations at Coningsby Castle, Mr. Disraeli 
wrote, ‘After enduring for hours in sarcastic silence the menacing 
finger of Sir Robert shaking over the green table, and appealing to 
his misdeeds in the irrevocable records of Hansard, Lord John him- 
self could not have afforded a more perfect representation of pluck.’ 
Lord John, with many defects, was a statesman who, in his best days, 
stirred the people more deeply than Peel ever did, a power which 
made up for the difference between them in other respects. But both 
alike had to hold themselves answerable to a public opinion unknown 
to the Ponsonbys and Tierneys. They could not rely only on the 
efficient discharge of certain regulative functions. They were the 
spokesmen of great interests : whereas in the unreformed Parliament 
the slavery question, religious disabilities and Parliamentary reform 
had been left very much in the hands of private members—Whit- 
bread, Sir James Mackintosh, Wilberforce, and later on Lord John 
himself being the men who really. guided opinion on these subjects. 
But Lord John Russell, who had carried the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and had led the assault on rotten boroughs, had 
acted strictly as a private member, not speaking in the name of his 
party at all. 

The weakness of Mr. Disraeli as leader of the Opposition during 
this second or middle period, lying between the two Reform Bills of 
1832 and 1867, consisted in the fact that he was not in a position 
to appeal to the constituencies on any such grounds as were possessed 
by Sir Robert Peel or Lord John Russell. When Protection was 
finally disposed of, the country gentlemen were for a time without a 
flag: he had not the confidence of the commercial Conservatives, like 
Peel; nor of the Church, like Gladstone; nor of the great Non- 
conformist interest, like Lord John, His strength lay in himself, 
in his tact, sarcasm, and eloquence, his indomitable fortitude, 
perseverance, and self-confidence. These assuredly were qualities 
well calculated to excite the sympathies and charm the sense 
of humour, which the English people possess in a high degree, 
and the working class in a higher degree than the middle class. 
But probably Mr. Disraeli’s career stood him in as good stead as his 
moral and intellectual attractions. The romance of his life touched 
the popular imagination: though it did not perhaps equally 
affect the constituencies to which the Liberal party owed its 
Parliamentary predominance for nearly forty years. It was perhaps 
the consciousness of possessing this hold on the heart of the 
democracy, less powerful than Mr. Gladstone’s in his better days, 
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but still very real and very natural, which made Mr. Disraeli the 
ablest leader of Opposition which the nineteenth century produced, 
in spite of the one great want which he experienced at the begin- 
ning of his labours. There is no necessity to dwell on his success 
within the walls of the House of Commons. Our object is to show 
that as soon as power fell into the hands of a class on whom the 
novelty and dignity of his ideals, his mastery over the passions, and 
his appeal to wider and more generous theories of political life 
than the bourgeoisie were capable of entertaining were lost, the leader 
of Opposition almost immediately attained the object of his ambition, 
and after a short delay, during which the necessary homage was paid to 
the cheap breakfast table, became Prime Minister with a powerful 
majority in the House of Commons. 

Of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington as leade.s of Opposition 
from 1874 to 1880 it is difficult to speak, because neither was in full 
possession of the post. Mr. Gladstone retired into the background 
after a short trial of it and sulked in his tent, leaving to Lord 
Hartington all the mechanical duties of Opposition. But he was 
felt when he was not seen: and seems in some respects— though the 
motive may be fanciful—to have occupied a position during these 
six years not unlike that of Lord Chatham in the days of his seclusion. 
Lord Hartington accepted the position assigned to him with great 
loyalty. But under these conditions it was difficult for him to do 
himself justice, even had he cared to come more prominently forward, 
which, to judge from his own words at a later period of his life, he 
probably did not. 

It seems to the present writer that since the Reform Bill of 1867, 
and still more since the Reform Bill of 1884, a leader of Opposition 
must succeed as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli succeeded, or not at 
all. The successive changes which have passed over the House of 
Commons during the last two generations seem to have made two 
qualities indispensable to a successful leader of Opposition : one is 
the power of appealing to the passions and the imagination of the 
masses; the other that he shall be a thoroughly fighting man. 
Just one generation has passed away since we entered on the third 
of the three political periods to which this article refers, when 
power, which in 1832 had passed from the aristocracy to the middle 
class, passed from the middle class to the democracy. The only 
really efficient leaders of Opposition which we have seen from the 
beginning of it are the two statesmen we have named. Assuredly 
either Sir Stafford Northcote, or Mr. Forster, or Sir William Harcourt, 
or Lord Rosebery, or Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, would have been 
fully equal to all the duties of the position down to 1867. But did 
they, or could they, wield the wand of the magician which alone 
can ensure nowadays the cheerful and cohesive allegiance of large 
masses? Could any of the three last-mentioned touch the national 
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heart as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield touched it? Would 
they have any chance of ‘sweeping the board’? Something, 
therefore, is now demanded from the leader of Opposition which 
was not absolutely essential from 1832 to 1867, and before that 
time was not necessary at all. He must have the power of infusing 
into great multitudes a belief in his royalty; that is, in his 
possession of qualities which raise him far above the level of 
ordinary able men and give him, as it were, a kind of divine right to 
leadership. When he speaks they must listen as to one inspired. 
When he acts they must follow him without question or hesitation. 
Such is the ideal leader of Opposition in a semi-democracy such as 
England has now become. Mere convenience, expediency, legis- 
lative ability, experience, tact, temper—these are not enough. Like 
the man of wit and wisdom described by Wandering Willie in Red- 
gauntlet, he must be ‘as a god’ unto his party. 

It may be difficult or impossible to find more than a few such 
men inacentury. But in proportion as we recede from this ideal, 
and are obliged to content ourselves with the nearest approach to it 
that we can get, the greater will be the difficulty of organising 
Opposition under our present Parliamentary system. There is also 
another point to be considered before we have done with our com- 
parison. The leader of Opposition at the present time is required 
more than ever to be a fighting man, and for this reason: under 
the old régime Ministries continued in office for long terms of years, 
and it was not taken for granted that there would be a change of 
Government at every fresh General Election. Of recent years this 
has seemed to be the rule. However large the majority with which 
a Government may start on its career, it is no guarantee of its per- 
manence. The faggots now are so much more loosely tied together 
than they used to be, that a little thing will scatter them. It is 
incumbent, therefore, in the leader of Opposition to keep his men 
in fighting order, and to lose no opportunity of weakening or dis- 
crediting the Government, so that on the next appeal to the country 
they may come before the public with more or less ragged reputations, 
and give the people an excuse to indulge that love of change which 
has often more to do with majorities and minorities than any great 
popular demand. In Mr. Disraeli the party had as good a fighting 
man as it is possible to conceive; and Sir William Harcourt would 
be nearly, if not quite, as good, if he could get over the initial 
difficulty, and clothe himself with a little divinity. 

It may be said that the above applies just as much or as little to 
the head of a Government as to the statesman in command of his 
opponents. But this is not exactly true. Every head of a Govern- 
ment has, in virtue of his office, an authority and a power which 
ensure him a certain degree of respect. A Prime Minister is all the 

better for finding his way to the hearts of the people as well as to their 
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reason. But the responsibilities of government are so heavy, the 
interests entrusted to the head of it of such overwhelming importance, 
and the dangers to be feared from a rash or experimental policy are 
so serious, that a Minister who shows himself capable of sustaining 
this great burden, and whose sagacity and discernment have stood 
the test of long experience, may rely on popular support, though he 
have not all the qualities essential to an Opposition leader. It is 
to be remembered, moreover, that Governments are necessaries of 
national life. Oppositions are not. They are found practically con- 
venient, but they form no part of the theory of constitutional govern- 
ment, and therefore, if we are to have them at all, we must have 
them of the best. We may say of an Opposition leader what Horace 
said of poets. And though there are plenty of poets and plenty of 
statesmen to contradict his maxim, there is an amount of truth in it 
which will usually be apparent when it is put to the test. 

In the House of Lords the differences to which we have called 
attention are, of course, much less marked than inthe Commons. It 
is possible that Lord Derby was better fitted for Opposition than for 
office. It is certain that he liked it better, and he played the part to 
perfection in the limited scope which was allowed by the Upper 
Chamber. He would have made a good Opposition leader in the 
Commons, for he combined the fighting qualities which are wanted 
there with brilliant oratory and sparkling wit. But even he had not 
the one thing which has now become necessary above all others, and 
which Mr. Disraeli had—the power of enlisting popular sympathy, and 
the divine spark which, as Mr. Trollope puts it, made a statesman the 
king of his party. 

The whole attitude of the English people, and especially of the 
working classes, towards the House of Commons has completely 
changed of late years. They no longer accept it as existing by the 
laws of Nature, an immovable institution which we must take as we 
find it—if in a bad state, so much the worse ; if in a good one, so much 
the better. When it was something beyond their reach, existing in 
quite a separate sphere, they looked up to it with great respect, if 
not with any particular affection. But nowadays when it is brought 
down to their level, and they have become familiarised with all its 
doings, they demand realities ; that is to say, for instance, a leader of 
Opposition must be able to say very clearly what and why he opposes, 
and where he strongly disapproves he must strike hard. It is doubtful 
whether Sir Robert Peel’s conduct of the Opposition from 1833 to 
1835 would have met with the approval of the present constituencies, 
or with the advanced wing of either party in the House. Sir Robert 
told Croker in 1833, early in the first session of the Reformed Par- 
liament, that he could have turned out the Government easily, if he 
had chosen to avai! himself of the Radical discontent. This kind of 
self-denying ordinance, however politic or prudent, would hardly be 
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appreciated now by those who turn the scale at an election. We 
doubt if any influential member of Opposition would venture now to 
play the part of Mr. Walpole in 1862, when, in the language of Mr. 
Disraeli, ‘ the favourite bolted.’ 

To apply the above remarks as briefly as may be to the present 
situation, if we have no statesman in Opposition capable of influencing 
the masses as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield influenced them, 
or the middle classes as Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell 
influenced them, it does not seem to matter very much who assumes 
the office of Opposition leader: and we scarcely see why they 
should not go on without one as in the reign of George the Fourth. 
We say if we have no statesman, because it is far from the present 
writer's intention to assert that none such is in existence. Lord 
Rosebery is only fifty-three, nearly twenty years younger than Lord 
Palmerston when he first became Prime Minister, and ten years 
younger than Mr. Disraeli when he fought his Reform Bill through 
the Commons in 1867, and laid the foundations of a new party. 
Sir William Harcourt, that veteran sabreur who has so many points 
in common with one whom he greatly admired, Lord Beaconsfield, 
is turned seventy, as indeed was Lord Palmerston in 1855: but 
Lord Palmerston had a much easier bed to lie upon as Prime 
Minister than Sir William would have as leader of Opposition ; and 
as—to borrow his own language—‘ the distracted sections and con- 
flicting interests’ with which the leader of Opposition in the House of 
Commons has now to deal are not at all to his taste; and as years 
pass by so rapidly, we can hardly hope to see him in the seat for 
which in many respects he is so well qualified. 

The Conservative party had been spoiled by Lord Beaconsfield 
for any other leader of Opposition, and it was unfortunate for Sir 
Stafford Northcote that he succeeded to the post just when the 
particular qualities in which his old leader excelled all mankind 
were in special request. His five years’ of term office seems to 
illustrate and confirm very strongly what has been above written. 
In many respects he was an excellent leader. His conduct of the 
Bradlaugh case was distinguished by great tact, firmness, and moral 
courage. This was universally allowed, and he led the attack on the 
Government so well that Mr. Gladstone, with an overwhelming force 
at his back, could only muster a majority of three on the great 
division of the Session. It is true that on this occasion he may 
have felt that he had in Mr. Gladstone only a half-hearted opponent 
to deal with, and there can be no doubt that many other opportunities 
occurred during Mr. Gladstone’s second administration, of which 
Lord Beaconsfield would have availed himself to tear the Government 
to pieces. Whatever may be the verdict of posterity, we certainly 
saw in Sir Stafford Northcote a statesman who, with all the requisite 
experience and political knowledge, with a perfect temper, a sufficient 
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command of the eloquence which is appreciated by the House of 
Commons, and a character which, like Lord Althorp’s, was formed to 
inspire both confidence and affection, failed nevertheless as a leader of 
Opposition, not only for want of that fighting spirit, that dauntless and 
eager love of combat which marks the man who ‘drinks delight of 
battle with his peers,’ but also for want of that something else, that 
spark of genius which lifts a man above his fellows, compels homage, 
silences criticism, and rescues failure from contempt. Sir Stafford, 
it was said, might have done very well for ‘quiet times.’ But shall 
we ever have quiet times again, in that sense of the word, at least ? 
With our present constituencies, with the whole nation looking on 
at the great Parliamentary conflict, the leader of Opposition must be 
a man to evoke cheers from one end of the kingdom to the other, and 
not merely from the tenants of a single chamber at Westminster. 
Leaders must play to the gallery as well as to the stalls, if they are 
really to ride on the crest of the wave. They must give their vast 
audience something for their money. The working man does not 
support this or that leader of Opposition because he is cautious, 
sagacious, or conciliatory. The challenger must strike the shield 
of the noblest among his adversaries with the sharp point of his 
spear, or he will gain no sympathy from the masses. Every man of 
course must bide his time and his opportunities. He must have 
a fair field and a worthy cause to show what stuff he is made of, 
and it is unfair to judge him till he has had his chance. It is no 
injustice to the present leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons to say that he has still his spurs to win. With the new 
Parliament his real work will begin. Great allowance must be 
made for the very unfavourable conditions under which he enters on 
it. In the present disorganised state of the Liberal Party, its 
leader in the House of Commons is in a false position, and has to 
struggle with difficulties which would tax the skill and energy of 
the ablest statesman. If he succeeds in reuniting the two main 
branches of the old Liberal connection, and shows himself capable 
of leading it with success in the uphill battle which awaits it, it 
will be because he is one of those men who only ‘show their full 
strength when the situation in which they are placed seems almost 
desperate. 
T. E. KEBpBeEL, 
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can compare with the first in representative character. 


whose work he affected to despise rather than to resent. 
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AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY 


To pass successfully through the ordeal of two ‘ one-man’ exhibitions 
within a year is certainly a test of an artist’s popularity, if not of 
his real merit, Twice have the critics wavered, twice the public has 
applauded, and the authorities of the Grafton Gallery must be 
commended for their bold determination to hazard so much on a 
second throw, although it cannot be said that the later exhibition 


To-day, as during the painter’s lifetime, there is a Romney 
faction as loud in his praise as-the anti-Romney faction in his 
disparagement. ‘Romney and Reynolds divide the town,’ was the cry 
of their contemporaries, though the great painter of Leicester Square 
was wont to speak slightingly of ‘the man in Cavendish Square,’ 


still those who side with Romney in the eternal rivalry of these two 
artists, so widely different in their aims and temperaments, yet 
curiously alike in certain characteristics of style and defects of 
workmanship. To most modern art critics and historians 
Romney plays a part third only to those of his great contemporaries 
Reynolds and Gainsborough ; no mean rank either, for his life’s work 
lay in the best years—the classical period of English Art. 
popular estimation he runs even these princes of English portrait- 
painting hard. He was not learned, like the courtly Reynolds, whose 
intense and whole-hearted admiration of the old masters, while 


leading him into paths unexplored by Romney, led him also into 
dangers unknown to his rival. Reynolds in his more important 
works painted, as it were, with one eye on the Muses and the Royal 
Academy, and the other on the immortality of himself and his sitter. 
Romney never cared to become a member of the Academy, though he 
could have had the honour for the asking. Again, if Reynolds’s 
scope was not wide Romney’s limitations were all too narrow. 
could no more compare with Reynolds in intellectual vigour than 
with Gainsborough in spirituality and magnificence of colour. Nor 
had he Gainsborough’s quick magic to render with swift yet subtle 


impressionism a passing mood or the flash of a smile. 
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Romney was a creature of impulse, wayward and uneven in his 
life, as in his art, with all the merits and demerits of the so-called 
artistic temperament. What he lacked was the power of concen- 
tration and the intellectual grasp which should translate his 
impulsive conceptions into terms of pure art. Many of his greatest 
projects were never brought to birth. Indeed, as fast as he had 
thrown off a scheme, had noted an idea, new ones flocked into his 
fertile, if facile brain, and he was off with the old and on with the 
new too rapidly to do justice to either. Many and vast were the 
schemes he projected. Not a few of them have remained in the 
cartoon stage. For Romney was not to escape the contagion of his 
day, from which Gainsborough alone seems to have kept himself 
immune, the rage for historical and imaginative painting, which 
in the minds of his generation stood for the Grand Style and for 
great art. He will not live as an historical or imaginative painter, 
though distinctly above the rank and file of his own and a rather 
later day—West, Fuseli, Barry, and Haydon. Even his greatest 
works in these branches, ‘Shakespeare Nursed by Tragedy and 
Comedy,’ ‘Shakespeare and the Passions,’ both exhibited at the 
Grafton Gallery, interest rather than delight us, though the first is 
also important for its presentation of the divine Emma in yet another 
réle. It is a matter for regret that his ‘Birth of Shakespeare’ 
and ‘ Death of General Wolfe’ were neither available to add to the 
completeness of the two collections. Many of the pictures shown 
at the Grafton Gallery were exhibited there for the first time, and 
although it is impossible to accept all the attributions, and although 
many of his most famous canvases were absent, no such opportunity 
of judging him at his best and his worst has ever been offered in 
the past. 

In spite of his own preference for subject pictures, expressed in 
a letter to his friend and future biographer Hayley—‘ This cursed 
portrait-painting, how I am shackled with it! I am determined to 
live frugally, that I may enable myself to cut it short as soon as I 
am tolerably independent, and then give my mind up to those 
delightful regions of imagination ’—it is above all in his essentially 
English character of portrait painter that Romney should be judged. 
One picture, indeed, at the Grafton Gallery, with figures in a hazy, 
brown landscape, ‘Italian Peasants Washing Linen,’ painted during 
a visit to Naples, and irresistibly recalling George Morland in tone 
and handling, is so full of life, so rich in colour, that we cannot but 
wish he had oftener ventured upon similar ground. It was on 
finding that his early heroic compositions brought him in but little 
that Romney, like Dick Tinto, had recourse to ‘levying that tax 
upon the vanity of mankind which he could not extract from their 
taste and liberality—in a word, he painted portraits.’ His style 
soon became formed and his reputation grew with equal rapidity. 
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He became one of the three fashionable painters of his day. For 
he had the magic power, the golden key to success as a portrait 
painter, of investing all his sitters with a beauty which we cannot 
believe to have been so universal as he would have us think. His 
sitters saw themselves depicted on his canvases in all the beauty of 
their own imaginative ideal of themselves. Yet nothing was more 
delicate or subtle than the flattery. ‘I fancy,’ wrote one of the 
most famous of them, naively enough, to her friend, ‘I called up 
my very good looks to-day ; where they came from I don’t know, 
but my picture is certainly much improved. All seem satisfied 
with it. I have reason to be so, for it is handsomer than ever I was 
in my life.’ Perhaps the artist could have solved the puzzle. In 
this respect how great the distance between the portraiture in vogue 
in Romney’s day and the modern impressicnist portraiture of a 
Sargent or a Whistler, where the sitter is merely the Leitmotif in a 
symphony of tone and colour! No wonder, then, that Romney’s 
studio was mobbed by beauty and fashion, waiting to see their 
charms acknowledged, heightened, and immortalised for the benefit 
of themselves, their rivals, and posterity. 

Much of Romney’s undoubted popularity is due to his sentiment, 
which was indeed the sentiment of his age, to his feeling for 
elegance and grace, and to a refinement which, perhaps not without 
egoism, we are apt to regard as peculiarly English. It has even 
been suggested that the aristocratic ease and grace of English 
portraiture, so marked a characteristic of the art of Van Dyck, and 
often regarded as his special bequest to English painting, was 
indeed a native quality which the Flemish guest at the gallant 
Court of Charles the First was not slow to appropriate as his own 
from the miniature painters of this country. But it is impossible 
to deny Van Dyck’s influence, whether consciously or unconsciously 
received, on the great portrait painters of the eighteenth century. 
Indeed, for those who, like Gainsborough, never ventured beyond 
the confines of their native country Van Dyck was almost the only 
old master whose inspiration could be readily followed. ‘We are all 
going to heaven, and Van Dyck is of the company,’ said Gains- 
borough in that last pathetic scene of reconciliation with his old 
antagonist Sir Joshua. Romney's debt to Van Dyck is equally 
obvious to us, if unacknowledged by him. 

Romney, like Gainsborough and Reynolds, was never happier 
than when portraying the refined and delicate features of high-born 
women. These ladies of the eighteenth century breathe a charm 
and fragrance all their own. It is impossible to withstand the 
witchery of the laughing eyes and gracious brows that flash out from 
under the great picture-hats of Sir Duncan Hay’s ‘ Lady Forbes’ 
and of the ‘Mrs. Robert Trotter,’ or the quiet, dignified glance of 
Sir Blundell Maple’s ‘ Countess of Clare,’ or the half-length portrait 
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of ‘ Mrs, Lee Acton.’ Peculiarly graceful, both in pose and outline, 
are his full-length portraits, of which there were five admirable 
examples in the earlier exhibition, including the famous ‘ Marchioness 
Townshend,’ one of Sir Joshua’s ‘ Three Graces of Scotland,’ and the 
Caroline, Duchess of Marlborough’ from the Blenheim collection. 
Less grandiose, but perhaps even more sympathetic, are his half- 
lengths, in which all the artist’s peculiarly sweet and tender feeling 
is concentrated in the face. His best portraits are not merely 
likenesses, but in the fullest sense pictures also. His treatment of 
his subject in its breadth and simplicity was eminently artistic. 
Here for once fashion was all in the artist’s favour. The costume of 
the period, the soft powdered hair, the large hat or mob-cap with its 
touch of coloured ribbon, the simple bodice cut low about the throat, 
with its folds of daintily frilled muslin, and the high waists lent 
themselves readily to pictorial treatment. The artists of Romney’s 
day had not, like Hals and Rembrandt, to contend with the stiffly 
starched ruffle, which, with its unyielding lines and aggressive 
whiteness, seemed to sever the head from the body ; or to struggle 
against the too obvious disadvantages of our modern fashions, as 
must the men of these latter days. And though a Hals and a 
Rembrandt could triumph even over such obstacles as these it was 
fortunate that a painter of less genius should have fallen on more 
favourable times. No painter of portraits has ever succeeded more 
brilliantly than Romney in appropriating with the happiest results 
the picturesque costume of his contemporaries. He has been 
content for the most part merely to indicate the dress, and has 
refrained from working it out with too great elaboration. The 
simple white drapery he loved best to paint harmonises exquisitely 
with his soft background of brown trees and light, clouded sky. A 
touch of his favourite blue, or a glint of green in hair-ribbon or 
waistband, is often the only distinct note of colour in the rich 
scheme of the whole. How wonderful are the greys and browns of 
the famous ‘Parson’s Daughter’ in the National Gallery, only 
relieved by the green ribbon in her hair. Equally distinguished, 
though far less usual, is his treatment of black, as in Mr. de 
Crespigny’s ‘ Dorothy Scott,’ in the earlier of the two exhibitions. 
Where a considerable number of Romney’s works are gathered 
together it is impossible to escape from the conviction that in his 
portraits of women there is too often an absence of characterisation, 
of individuality, of all the more intellectual qualities which inspire 
and ennoble many an otherwise uninteresting face. With his men 
his directness is more successful in this respect. In his portrait of 
‘ Edward Nevinson,’in an attitude suggesting Gainsborough, and in his 
‘Lee Acton,’ he is objective and forceful, and his head of the philo- 
sopher in the large and somewhat theatrical ‘ Newton Discovering the 
Prism ’ is strong and not without dignity. But in most cases real 
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individuality is lacking, and his portraits have so strong a family 
likeness that his women might all be taken for sisters. Charm of 
expression, elegance, and refinement there are indeed in all his best 
heads, but their attitudes are of almost wearisome sameness, carefully 
studied, and most successful when elaborately posed. At other 
times, indeed, he deliberately adopts an affected naturalism, which 
in its apparent naiveté is entirely charming. But on closer scrutiny 
it will be found that the same eyes, nose, and mouth do duty for 
nearly all his heads. The straight, well defined eyebrows, the large 
melting eyes, and softly curved lips occur again and again, as though he 
had but one sample of each feature in his stock of properties. No 
doubt something of this monotony may be put down to his excessive 
devotion to his ideal type, that of the lode-star and inspiration of his 
best period, Lady Hamilton. But Romney, in company with all sub- 
jective artists from Botticelli to Burne-Jones, was ever, as it were, 
haunted by one facial type; and though, as portrait painters, they 
may have been hampered by their obsession, many of their 
finest inspirations have been due directly or indirectly to its in- 
fluence. 

The ‘ Simonetta’ of Romney’s art life was the celebrated beauty 
Emma Lyon, afterwards famous as Lady Hamilton and the mistress 
of Nelson. This remarkable woman, who ran the whole social gamut 
from domestic servant and painter’s model to ambassador’s wife and 
companion of queens, entirely bewitched her devoted painter. To 
enumerate the characters in which she sat to him were to exhaust 
the whole range of Classical and Christian mythology. From Inno- 
cence to Circe, from a Bacchante to Mary Magdalen, from Comedy 
to Cassandra, as Ariadne, Euphrosyne, Joan of Arc, Sensibility, Con- 
templation, and finally in her own latest réle of Lady to Sir William 
Hamilton, he immortalised her undoubted and inexhaustible charms. 
There can be no doubt that much of Romney’s success in depicting 
her thus variously was due to her marvellous power of completely 
identifying herself with the part she had for the moment assumed. 
Her ‘ Attitudes’ became famous even beyond her own extensive 
circle of admirers. His devotion to ‘this divine lady—for,’ as he 
wrote, ‘I cannot give her any other epithet, for I think her superior 
to all womankind ’—was the main inspiration of his life, and he never 
handled his familiar theme with greater felicity than in the full- 
length portrait at the Grafton Gallery of this lady as a Bacchante 
leading a goat, a graceful figure in robe of deep rose, whose tints are 
repeated in the glories of a troubled sunset sky. 

If sentiment and tenderness play an important part in Romney’s 
female portraits they are the secret of his success as a painter 
of children. Like Reynolds, Romney is never more delightful than 
in his portrait groups of mother and child, which, had he lived 
some centuries earlier, would have been labelled ‘ Madonna and Infant 
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Christ.’ His ‘Mrs. Cumberland and Child’ at the Grafton Gallery, 
though slight in colour, is exquisite in feeling, and the ‘ Mrs. Car- 
wardine and Child’ of the earlier exhibition, and Mr. Beit’s ‘ Mrs. 
Ainslie and Child,’ so much admired in the British Pavilion at the 
Paris Exhibition, are excellent examples of his best manner. Romney 
loved to paint a little naked child, whether as the ‘ Infant Shake- 
speare’ or ‘Master Payne’ with his dog, both at the Grafton Gallery. 
Correggio himself, who was undoubtedly Romney’s inspiration herein, 
has scarcely surpassed the sweetness of the ‘ Master Russell,’ lent by 
Mr. Holman Hunt to the earlier exhibition there. The single figure 
of the ‘Brown Boy,’ for all the inevitable comparisons it suggests, 
standing in an open landscape in a pathetically grown-up pose, and 
looking out from the picture with strange elfin eyes, is striking in its 
very audacity. But still more remarkable is the Duke of Sutherland’s 
great group of ‘Children of the Stafford Family’ dancing in a 
ring, which was seen at the Old Masters in 1876, and again in the 
autumn of last year in the loan collection of English portraits at 
Birmingham. Here Romney, in beauty of composition, in freedom 
of flowing line, rises to his highest, and, as in his ‘Serena in the 
Boat of Apathy’ at the Grafton, proves that there were moments 
when he could pit himself without fear against the best of English 
painters. 

But in common with some of the greatest masters of the 
English School he was limited by a deficient training in the very 
elements of the painter's art. It is as a draughtsman that Romney 
has been most severely criticised. Reynolds himself sadly confessed 
that never having been through the schools he knew little or nothing 
of anatomy, and Romney’s experience was even more limited by his 
lack of perseverance as well as of opportunity. His forms conse- 
quently tend to be unmodelled and boneless ; his heads and necks are 
often flat and not in true perspective. Even his draperies are some- 
times, as in the ‘Cassandra,’ stiff and clumsy. The very breadth 
and simplicity which we admire in his pictures degenerated at times 
into empty and meaningless generalisation. His charming sketchi- 
ness was often mere powerlessness to finish. His hands lack shape 
and characterisation. His figures often want depth and roundness. 
The modelling of the face where indicated at all is frequently blocked 
in with warm, deep shadows round eyes, nose, and mouth, sometimes 
unduly exaggerated, as in his more bravura portraits, like that of 
Lady Hamilton as Cassandra. But what matters all this except to 
those pedants who demand the scientific accuracy of an early 
Florentine nude even in the most decoratively and broadly treated 
portrait of an English lady of fashion? Who cares to count the ribs 
of beauty, or to take thought of the muscular construction of a soft, 
rounded arm? That he could when he wished draw and model the 
figure with consummate skill is proved beyond question in his 
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nude drawing of Emma Harte, lent to the Grafton by Sir John 
Sinclair. 

Romney’s most purely artistic quality lies in his feeling for colour. 
Though his life was not, like that of Reynolds, devoted to the quest 
of the golden secret of the Venetians, and though he could never 
match Gainsborough’s swift lightness of touch and shimmering silver 
harmonies, his colour is nearly always pleasing and sometimes entirely 
beautiful. If occasionally somewhat shallow it is always effective. 
His favourite theme, on which he played many a variation, was a 
blending of the mellow white and cool blue of the dresses, the warm 
chestnut and grey of the powdered hair against backgrounds of 
browns of wonderful variety and softness. Indeed in his setting of 
his figures he showed the greatest skill and took no small pains to 
bring his subject into harmony with itssurroundings. He especially 
favoured soft, brown trees in his backgrounds, using them to set off 
the face, or placing his figure strongly against a mist of delicate 
shades of azure and yellow. At times his architectural backgrounds 
are inclined to clumsiness, and he does not altogether despise the 
traditional red curtain and tall pillar of an earlier generation. 

It cannot be too much regretted that Romney sinned, albeit in 
the best of company, in the use of bitumen, an error against which 
many a darkened and blistered canvas to-day bears silent witness. 
Restoration and over-cleaning have also played their usual havoc 
among some of his works, which, thinly painted as they were—so much 
so, indeed, that the texture of the canvas is easily visible through the 
pigments—shine aggressively in their thick coatings of varnish, or 
hang dulled and faded, listlessly contemplating, as it were, the loss 
of their former brilliance. There are, however, no doubt many who 
think that, to adapt the egregious remark of Sir George Beaumont 
about Reynolds, ‘a faded portrait by Romney is better than a fresh 
one by anyone else.’ 

Rosert C, WIrt. 
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LAST MONTH 


So great and absorbing are the events that have been crowded 
together during the last six weeks that even the young, as they 
look back to New Year’s Day, must feel.old in the experiences 
through which they have passed. On January 1, the newspapers talked 
glibly of the new century and the new era that was to be ushered in 
with it; and newspaper readers echoed the talk. But neither 
writers nor readers realised how swiftly and completely the change 
from one era to another was to take place, or how distant, before the 
new century was two months old, would seem the latest days of the 
century that had passed away. The Queen’s death was the event 
that changed the whole course of the national life, and taught us all 
that the nineteenth century was indeed a thing of the past. Every- 
body, as I wrote last month, knew that in the course of nature her 
Majesty’s life was drawing to a close; yet even this knowledge hardly 
dulled the pain of the blow when it fell, nor did it prepare anyone 
amongst us for the immensity of the change which the death of the 
Sovereign was tocause. Journalists for half a century had known that 
this event was the most important of any public incident that they 
could be called upon to chronicle, yet it is the common confession of 
the oldest and most experienced journalists of our time that, when it 
took place, the death of the Queen far transcended in all-absorbing 
interest, and in the magnitude of its ‘consequences, their utmost 
anticipations. Looking back, after the lapse of a month, we can see 
more completely than we could at the moment the unique character of 
the demonstration which followed the Queen’s death. Itis the simple 
truth to say that the history of the world records nothing like it. 
No doubt this is due in part to the fact that the progress of science 
has knit the whole human family together, and brought the utter- 
most parts of the earth within touch of the great capitals of the 
Old World. But not even the wonderful facility with which the 
most distant races can now interchange their thoughts would have 
sufficed to produce that world-wide mourning which attended the 
passing of Victoria if she had not herself been one whom the 
peoples of every land had by common consent learned to respect 
and reverence both as queen and woman. Thus it came to pass 
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that for the first time in the history of the world the death of 
a single human being led to an instantaneous display of grief 
which was not only deep but common to every part of the civilised 
globe. It was a wonderful demonstration, and whilst we gladly 
claim it as being above everything else a tribute to the virtues of the 
Sovereign we have lost, we are justified in seeing in it also a recognition 
of the unique place which the British Empire holds in the common- 
wealth of the nations. Beside this recognition the sneers of cen- 
sorious rivals fade into nothingness. 

In this country we were all profoundly touched and gratified by 
the kindly sympathy which came to us in our sorrow, not only from 
every capital in the civilised world, but from the peoples of many dif- 
ferent lands. Nowhere was more good feeling shown, or more graceful 
expressions of sympathy offered, than in France ; and it would be sad 
indeed if we were likely to forget the courtesy and kindly feeling which 
our neighbours displayed in those dark January days. It is no 
exaggeration to say that they more than fulfilled the hopes of the 
friends of France in this country. The outburst of genuine sym- 
pathy in the United States did not of course surprise us in itself. 
We had known for years past that all that was best in the great 
Republic united in doing honour to the character and career of the 
Queen of England. But even Americans themselves were surprised 
by the spontaneity of the universal tribute which they paid to 
Queen Victoria on her deathbed: it was something unexampled in 
the history of the United States, something hardly to be explained 
by the blood-ties between the two countries. Politicians who are 
not distinguished by their optimism have seen in this outburst of 
fraternal sympathy and affection a far truer indication of the real 
temper of the American people towards the British than that which 
is afforded either by the speeches of senators or the acts of the exe- 
cutive at Washington. In those days of mourning, no Englishman 
resident in the United States can have felt that he was absent from 
home. In America also it is therefore true that the Queen’s death 
excited far wider and deeper emotion than anyone had anticipated. 

One would like to say something of the genuine sorrow which 
Italy showed, not merely by the acts of its Ministers and Parliament, 
but by the unobtrusive demonstrations that were witnessed through- 
out the length and breadth of the fair Peninsula. But, as a matter of 
fact, we have learned to regard the Italian people as being in a very 
special sense our friends, and we were moved, rather than surprised, 
by the warmth with which that friendship was expressed in our time 
of national sorrow. Not to speak of the other countries of the 
civilised world, to all of whom we owe a debt of gratitude, I must 
turn to the case of Germany. The visit of the German Emperor 
was universally recognised by the people of Great Britain as a 
spontaneous act of filial devotion to the Queen, and a proof of 
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his strong personal affection for our Royal Family. As such, it 
awakened among all classes a lively sense of almost personal 
gratitude towards his Imperial Majesty, and it swept away for ever 
the memory of days when the English judgment of the Emperor 
William was not merely severe, but to a large extent unjust. Yet, 
whilst we recognised his visit and his prolonged stay with our 
Royal Family as proof of the warmth of his affections, and of the true 
nobility of his character, we were not so far carried away by illusions 
as to regard it as an event of direct and immediate political impor- 
tance. Sober-minded Englishmen could not forget the fact that the 
policy alike of England and of Germany must be governed by other 
considerations than the friendly and affectionate relations of the 
reigning families of the two countries. It is a good thing for the 
peace of Europe that such relations are maintained between Potsdam 
and Windsor; but in both countries questions of national importance 
must still be decided upon their merits, and with a strict view to the 
preservation of those national interests which must come first in the 
estimation of our respective Governments. This being the universal 
opinion here, it has seemed strange to us that even the enlightened 
classes in Germany have jumped to a different conclusion, and have 
been filled with alarm by the fear that the Emperor’s pious and 
affectionate visit to his mother’s old home might lead to a sur- 
render of purely German interests in favour of those of England. It 
is to be regretted that this alarm has been allowed to detract to some 
extent from the expressions of grief in Germany at the bereavement 
we have suffered as a nation. This, however, is a theme upon which 
it is unnecessary to dwell. It is sufficient to note the fact that, if 
many German publicists were made uneasy by the belief that grave 
political problems were being subjected to examination during the 
first days of mourning at Osborne and Windsor, others have 
expressed their disappointment that the Emperor’s visit to our 
shores has not been followed by our acceptance of European inter- 
vention in South Africa. The average Englishman is content to 
rejoice at the thought that the Emperor William has not merely shown 
the warmth of his affection for those who are nearest to him in blood, 
but has succeeded in clearing away the clouds of prejudice which 
so long obscured his lofty character in the eyes of the people of Great 
Britain, The demonstration of hearty good will which greeted his 
Majesty when he passed through the streets of London on his depar- 
ture is not one that can soon be forgotten on either side. 

Finally, if one may sum up the lessons taught by the Queen’s 
death, I should say that the most important of all has been the 
demonstration which has been afforded of the real union of the 
Empire over which she presided so long and gloriously. Last month 
I had to speak of the appearance of the streets of London when she 
lay dying. To-day I may tell the same tale of every city and 
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village over which her sway extended. In Canada, in Australia, in 
sorely-tried South Africa, in India, and in the islands of the main, 
all divisions caused by race or distance seemed to be obliterated, and 
we had the wonderful spectacle of an Empire united through all its 
millions as one man by a common feeling of love and loyalty. 

No more signal proof of the fact that we have entered not 
merely upon a new reign, but a new era, could be wished for than 
that which is afforded by the ceremonies of the month. It is true 
that the first and greatest of these ceremonies, the Queen’s funeral, 
belonged rather to the old reign than the new. But even in it 
there was something more than the hint of change. The Queen, by 
her own desire, had a soldier’s funeral, and her people, as they 
attended in countless hosts the passage of her coffin from Osborne to 
Frogmore, were witnesses of a naval and military pageant the like of 
which has never been. seen before. It was fitting that the ruler of 
the greatest naval Empire the world has ever known should be carried 
across the Solent under the protecting shadow of the great warships 
that form the material bulwark of the State. But it was a novel 
spectacle that was offered in London when the funeral procession of 
an English Queen was formed almost exclusively of armed men, 
representing the flower of our army. But for one all-sufficing fact, this 
solemn and stately pageant might have conflicted with the popular 
conception of the Queen’s life and character. That fact was the 
aspect of the people of London as the glittering procession passed 
through the streets. They had gathered in multitudes not to be 
numbered; terrible and almost sublime in their immensity, but 
infinitely more impressive in their silence and their grief. On the 
coffir which contained the beloved remains, the splendid regalia of 
the sovereignty of England lay exposed to view, but no one had eyes 
for the glittering crowns with their jewels of fabulous price, or for 
orb and sceptre with their mystic significance. The one thought of 
the men and women who formed that wonderful crowd seemed to be 
for that which was contained within the coffin. The Queen was 
passing through her capital for the last time, and it was of her, not 
of the martial hosts by whom she was attended, not of the panoply 
of royal magnificence that covered her bier, hardly even of the King 
and the company of monarchs and princes who surrounded him, that 
all men thought. The greatness of a nation’s grief absorbed even 
the grandeur of the military spectacle and the brilliancy of that 
unparalleled band of mourners. It was the Queen, the Queen alone, 
who on this last sad day commanded the homage of every heart. 

But since then London, at all events, has been living in a whirl 
of regal ceremonies that has opened the eyes of many, for the first 
time in their lives, not only to the antiquity, but to the significance 
of the monarchy. The Proclamation of King Edward the Seventh 
came too quickly after the severe blow of the Queen’s death to be 
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fully appreciated even by those who saw the ceremony, with its 
paraphernalia of quaintly bedizened heralds and pursuivants. Judg- 
ing from the Press, I should say that this particular ceremonial 
made a deeper impression abroad than at home. The Continental 
and American illustrated newspapers were full of it, and of the 
symbolism of the ancient procedure. The opening of Parliament by 
the King in person was, however, another matter. It was something 
the full significance of which every Englishman could grasp. It was, 
at the same time, conclusive proof of the fact that the Court, so long 
practically invisible, is once more amongst us with all its ancient 
splendour restored. For many years past London has known 
practically nothing of the pageantry of a Court. The two Jubilee 
processions were really the only spectacles in which the full resources 
of the English Court, so far as ceremonial is concerned, had been 
revealed to this generation. For the rest, they read in the Court 
Circular the sober chronicle of the Queen’s doings, and though they 
learned from it something of the dignified state in which the 
Sovereign spent her days, they saw nothing of it for themselves. 
All this has been changed in a day by the event of the 22nd of 
January. The Court has suddenly become a reality, and the out- 
ward magnificence of the English Crown has been made visible to 
everybody. For the moment the effect of the transformation is 
slightly bewildering—as that of transformation scenes generally is. 
We had been so long accustomed to the subdued tones of Windsor 
and Osborne in the old reign that the sudden blaze of light and 
colour which has ushered in the new is more than a little dazzling. 
No one can predict what may be the ultimate effect of the changed 
order. If we cannot forget that the influence and popularity of the 
Crown were never so great as during the years of Queen Victoria’s 
widowhood, we cannot, on the other hand, shut our eyes to the fact 
that the nation loves a spectacle when it is one of solid magnificence 
and when it represents an institution that is great in reality as well 
as in outward form. From time immemorial men have agreed to 
regard the trappings of royalty as being inseparable from royalty 
itself. That they are not an essential part of the institution to 
which they belong our experience during the past forty years has 
proved. But it may well be doubted whether the Crown could 
afford for more than one generation to conceal its external splendours 
from the public eye. In any case, it will be admitted that Edward 
the Seventh has merely been faithful to the duty which his great 
office imposes upon him by restoring to us the full ceremonial of a 
Court. For the present, of course, that ceremonial is affected by the 
national mourning, but even now it is clear that no ‘maimed rites’ 
will be tolerated in the performance of the external duties of the 
sovereignty. ‘The fine pageant which the people of London wit- 
nessed on the day when the new Session of Parliament was opened 
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was startling in its novelty to those who beheld it for the first time. 
Yet we have to recognise the fact that in future such pageants will 
be the ordinary accompaniment of the movements of the Sovereign 
on all State occasions. In this respect at all events we are already 
separated by an immeasurable gulf from the old century and the 
old era. 

By universal consent King Edward, in the discharge of the 
serious duties of the kingly office, has shown brilliant tact, great 
dignity and a strong sense of the gravity of the responsibilities now 
laid upon him. His first speech, at the Accession Council, on the 
morrow of the Queen’s death, won the sympathy and admiration 
not only of those who heard it, but of all who afterwards became 
acquainted with it. The sincerity of the speaker was manifest to 
everybody, and it was a sincerity which revealed at the same 
moment deep personal feeling, a full recognition of the great duties 
and responsibilities of the position to which he had been called, and 
a touching personal modesty that threw into yet higher relief the 
splendour and loneliness of the monarchy. Since then in his 
messages to his people within the limits of the three kingdoms and 
beyond the seas, to his Indian subjects, and to the Navy and Army, 
he has consistently maintained the key-note thus struck in his first 
speech after coming to the throne. All the world knows that his 
expressions of grief for the loss of his revered mother sprang from 
his heart, and no one doubts that his repeated declaration of his 
resolve to follow in her footsteps as a constitutional monarch—‘a 
sound constitutional Sovereign’ is said to have been the phrase he 
used in his first speech to the Privy Council—comes from the heart 
also. That he understands and appreciates the greatness of the 
position to which he has been called has been made clear from his 
statements in the past as well as from his actions during the last 
month. The monarch is no lay figure, even in a country in which 
the constitution commands universal respect. A great part in the 
national life lies before King Edward, and if he is to be judged by 
his utterances since he came to the throne, and by the testimony of 
those who know him, it is evident that he means to fill it worthily— 
as his mother did before him. We have not enjoyed as many days 
of his reign as we had years of the Queen’s; but already the country 
is beginning to feel that he is entitled not merely to the respect 
which is the due of his august position, but to the affectionate 
confidence of the people over whom he rules. 

One of the first duties of the House of Commons in the present 
Session will be to make adequate provision for the Civil List of the 
Crown. It is part of the inestimable legacy which Queen Victoria 
has left to her successor that this question will not now excite the 
feeling that it would certainly have caused in days not very far 
distant. The cheeseparing policy which twenty years ago a 
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considerable section of the electors were anxious to apply even to 
the revenues of the Crown no longer finds favour with the public. 
Those of us who remember how stoutly Mr. Gladstone had to fight 
to bring his followers into line on the question of the royal grants 
must feel that the times are changed indeed when not a murmur 
of discontent is heard in connection with the approaching re-settle- 
ment of the personal revenues of the Crown. The common-sense of 
the nation enables it to recognise the fairness of the demand that 
full provision shall be made for the proper maintenance of the 
monarchy. Men of all parties now agree that it would be insuffer- 
able if the greatest of the world’s Empires were to deal in a 
grudging and parsimonious spirit with the Sovereign who is its 
supreme representative and chief. Most also recognise the fact that 
even in palaces the cost of living has become greater since Queen 
Victoria’s reign began, and that the incomes of private persons have 
advanced, whilst that of the Sovereign has been standing still. All 
these considerations have had the effect of preparing the public 
mind for the discussion of the question of the Civil List. That it 
will not pass without some discussion is certain; but so far as 
appears at present the discussion will turn upon the amount by 
which the Civil List of the last reign must be augmented to meet 
the necessities of the new régime. Yet whilst there is every dis- 
position to deal fairly and liberally with the new Sovereign there is 
a strong feeling in many quarters that advantage should be taken of 
the re-settlement of the revenues of the Crown in order to put an 
end to any expenses that are not merely extravagant in themselves, 
but useless and even mischievous in their character. Much was 
done in the early years of the Queen’s reign to reform the abuses 
which grow up in every Court, and all that was done was for the 
benefit of the Queen herself. It is probable that the process of reform 
will now be carried further, and that some of those encumbrances of 
the Court which are neither useful nor ornamental will be swept away. 
For the moment all parties in the House of Commons seem to be 
united as to one quarter in which the hand of reform should make 
itself felt. It was unfortunate on many grounds that when the King 
commanded the attendance of his faithful Commons to hear the 
Speech from the Throne, the accommodation provided in the House of 
Lords for the members of the other Chamber should have been 
hopelessly and ludicrously inadequate. It may be—though this is 
doubtful—that precedent was strictly followed in the steps taken by 
the responsible authorities with regard to the admission of the 
members of the House of Commons to the King’s presence. But 
even that fact did not soften the indignation of men who, having 
filled some of the highest offices in the service of the State, found 
themselves roughly hustled and crushed in a vain attempt to obey 
the royal command. The King himself has been moved by the 
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knowledge of what happened, and by his command a Joint Committee 
of the two Houses will be formed to consider in what way scandals of 
the same kind may be avoided in the future. It is not improbable 
that the suggestion that Westminster Hall, the scene of so many 
gatherings of historic interest, shall be used when Parliament is 
opened by the Sovereign will be adopted. But the question of the 
maintenance of great hereditary offices in connection with the Court, 
the holders of which are almost necessarily unequal to the duties 
they have at rare intervals to perform, will possibly obtrude itself 
into the discussion of the Civil List. 

The opening night of debate in Parliament showed that the main 
topic of political interest is still the war in South Africa. The news 
from the scene of operations during the past month has been very 
scanty. Indeed, for several days after the Queen’s death, hardly a 
word was transmitted either from official or unofficial sources, and 
dark rumours of disaster in consequence became general. These 
rumours were happily unconfirmed ; but it is clear that Lord Kitchener 
is resolved not to raise any hopes in the minds of the people at 
home that events may falsify. He confines himself to the bare 
recital of actual facts, and the story is often told so briefly as to be 
almost unintelligible. We know, however, that the guerilla warfare 
is still being kept up under the leadership of Commandants Botha 
and De Wet, and that Cape Colony has not yet been cleared of the 
enemy. The adroitness of De Wet in avoiding any pitched battle 
with our troops, whilst inflicting almost continuous damage upon our 
lines of communication and the property of loyal farmers and citizens, 
is as extraordinary as ever. But in spite of this discouraging fact it 
is clear that the steady pressure which is being applied to the 
guerilla forces by Lord Kitchener and General French is gradually 
weakening the enemy both in men and ammunition. In the Trans- 
vaal the country is being cleared by our troops over a wide area, so 
that the Boers must be increasingly hampered in their movements 
by want of supplies. But this process of clearing the country is 
carried on at a cost which can hardly be calculated. It means the 
ruin of a vast territory where two years ago comparative wealth and 
prosperity were universal. That the process is inevitable if the war 
is to be brought to a successful close hardly makes it less hateful 
and painful. In the meantime, the reinforcements which ought to 
have been sent out to South Africa at least three months ago are 
being at last sent forward. The response of the Yeomanry and the 
Volunteers to the appeal of the Government, if not up to the high 
pitch of January 1900, has still been remarkable—all the more 
remarkable because the private letters from soldiers at the front 
have dispelled any illusions as to the nature of the task entrusted to 
them. But the work of preparing the new levies for their duties in 
the field takes time, and it will be many weeks before Lord Kitchener 
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will really have at his disposal the full body of 30,000 mounted 
troops for which he has asked. By-and-by the nation will want 
to know the true reason for the failure of the War Office to furnish 
these reinforcements at an earlier date. The only explanation 
which is now offered is the thrice-familiar plea of miscalculation. 
Ministers declare that when they announced to the country last 
September that the war was virtually over they really believed that 
this was the case, and were in no sense prepared for the recrudescence 
of the conflict under the auspices of Botha and De Wet. Thus 
another is to be added to the long list of the blunders into which the 
Government has fallen with regard to South Africa. 

Popular feeling in this country not merely takes account of these 
administrative mistakes, but of some special features of the struggle 
during its latest phases. Of these the most important is the treat- 
ment which Commandant De Wet accorded to the peace envoys who 
visited his camp. Upon this subject we have had a hot controversy 
at home. It is unfortunately not a controversy that can really be 
settled in the light of the information that we at present possess. That 
De Wet behaved with great barbarity in shooting men after flogging 
them is generally admitted. But the question of whether he went 
beyond the usages of civilised warfare in treating the peace envoys 
as spies is not a question that can be decided until we know the 
exact mission of these men and the manner in which they sought to 
discharge it. The ardent pro-Boer has not waited to ascertain his 
facts before pronouncing judgment. He decides summarily that the 
envoys were tampering with the loyalty of De Wet’s soldiers, and that 
they only met the fate which would have overtaken them if, in similar 
circumstances, they had fallen into the hands of Wellington in the 
Peninsula. More reasonable persons will wait for the full evidence 
before deciding either for or against De Wet on this very grave 
charge. 

But whether De Wet were or were not technically justified in 
putting a summary end to the efforts of the peace envoys, one point 
is clear. That is, that whilst he is inspired by this fierce determina- 
tion to suppress every movement in favour of peace, there is very 
little prospect of being able to secure his attention to peace overtures 
by whomsoever they may be made. This country is naturally and 
properly impatient at the continuance of the war. It longs for its 
conclusion and would welcome any steps by which that conclusion 
could be reached with honour and safety. But the majority of 
Englishmen of both parties are convinced that no greater evil could 
befall us than a peace which left the main question at issue unsolved. 
It has pleased some representative Little Englanders to find fault 
with a phrase used by Sir Henry Fowler in a speech at Wolverhampton, 
when he said that we must ‘fight to the finish.’ These gentlemen 
seem to think that an unfinished fight would be a satisfactory end toa 
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struggle in which two rival races have been competing for the mastery. 
One wonders what would have been the history of the United States 
during the last thirty years if the Civil War had not been fought to the 
finish. We are told, however, that it is the bounden duty of the 
Government to open negotiations with the Boers still in the field, and 
that we have no right to allow ourselves to be deterred even by De 
Wet’s truculent dealings with the peace envoys. Probably most would 
agree that this is sound advice, provided there were any hope that a 
basis for negotiations could be arrived at. Unfortunately, however, 
De Wet’s manner of repelling the advances of the messengers of 
peace is not the only obstacle to successful negotiation with him. 
Like Mr. Kruger in his placid retirement at the Hague, he has 
adopted as his own the formula of ‘absolute independence’ for the 
Boer States. We, on the other hand, are committed to the directly 
opposite formula of complete annexation. It is too late now to recede 
from this condition, which, it must be remembered, has received the 
sanction of the leading men of both political parties in this country. 
Within the limits of this condition the feeling of Englishmen—a 
feeling which it is clear is shared by members of the Government— 
is in favour of granting the widest possible range of liberty to the 
people of the Boer States, as well as to the other peoples of South 
Africa. But the English flag must continue to fly at Pretoria and 
Bloemfontein, and no question of any interference by an outside 
Power with our sovereignty must be admitted within the range of 
possibility. This is the irreducible minimum of the demands which 
England makes. If she secures it she will have fought to the 
finish, and will have won the victory. To many sympathisers 
with the Boers, both in this country and in South Africa, to many 
who are opposed to the policy of the Government in its past dealings 
with the Transvaal, and who regard Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy as a 
miracle of misconception and mismanagement, these terms seem to 
be not only fair and reasonable but essential to the future peace. But 
is De Wet prepared to negotiate on this basis? Apparently not; for 
he still clings to his formula of ‘absolute independence.’ This is 
the reason which leads so many who long for the termination of a 
bloody and exhausting war to feel that there is still no road to a 
settlement save that which the Army can make for us. 

The speeches by the leaders of the two Houses at the opening of 
the Session, with one exception, hardly reached the level of the 
occasion. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a strong effort, 
and he had the satisfaction of achieving a distinct success, for he 
pleased all classes among his own followers, whilst he displeased his 
opponents. Lord Kimberley had the dubious satisfaction of affording 
at least as much gratification to the Ministerialists as to the Liberals. 
Mr. Balfour was in his best debating-class style, and replied to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman without answering him. Lord Salisbury, 
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it is to be feared, disappointed everybody, his friends as well as his 
opponents. His complaint of the ‘impatience’ of Lord Kimberley at 
the slow progress of the war certainly came with a bad grace from a 
Minister who had more than once pledged himself to the statement 
that the war was practically over. But that which caused most 
dissatisfaction in the Prime Minister’s speech was the want of a firm 
grasp of the situation as a whole which it betrayed, and the disposition 
it manifested to regard the war as a mere episode in our history— 
something to be forgotten as soon as may be. It is difficult to 
believe that Ministers as a whole can share the views of their chief 
on this subject. If we are to go to sleep again as soon as the actual 
struggle in South Africa is at an end, we shall be sleeping unto 
death. Even the man in the street can now realise the fact that 
this war must of necessity be one of the turning-points in the 
nation’s history. It has imposed the severest strain upon our 
defensive forces, and for the moment has completely disorganised 
our military system. We have narrowly escaped disasters that 
would have fatally compromised our prestige in the eyes of the world, 
and we have incurred an expenditure which must form for years to 
come a serious addition to the national liabilities. What would 
happen at this moment if, by any evil chance, we were to find 
ourselves involved in war with some great European Power, no one 
knows, though we may well shudder at the bare possibility of such an 
event. The one compensation for all that we have suffered in the past 
eighteen months lies in the fact that we have learned, in the hard 
school of experience, more than one lesson of vital importance to us 
asa people. We have been taught, for example, that our military 
system is at present hopelessly defective, and that it allows neither 
the courage of the soldier nor the capacity of the commander the 
fair play to which they are entitled. Yet Lord Salisbury speaks as 
if no lesson had been taught, no moral gathered, from the great 
events of the past eighteen months. We are to muddle on with the 
war, bringing it to an end somehow, and at some time not yet 
indicated, and then we are to forget it! It is not strange that those 
who feel most strongly the grave character of the risks we have run 
of late stand amazed in presence of this attitude on the part of the 
chief Minister of the Crown. Louder complaints were heard after 
Lord Salisbury’s speech from his own supporters than from the 
members of the Opposition. 

Of the general prospects of the Session there is little to be said. 
A widely spread conviction prevails that it is destined to be a 
stormy one. The chief foundation for this belief is the fact that the 
Irish members have returned to the House with a fighting policy and 
in a fighting mood. They have come back unexpectedly strong, and 
united upon one point at least. Mr. John Redmond’s amendment 
to the Address calling for an immediate measure of compulsory land 
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purchase in Ireland was seconded by Mr. ‘I. W. Russell, until a few 
months ago a member of the present Government and a strenuous 
opponent of Home Rule. Ireland, as was made clear both by the 
debate and the subsequent division, is practically united in support 
of this demand, and Ministers in consequence find themselves con- 
fronted by the ‘ squalid sphynx’ of the Irish Question in its most 
formidable character. The failure of all the attempts of the last 
twenty years to grapple with the agrarian problem is admitted by 
everybody. The men of Ulster have now combined with the 
Nationalists of the South and West in presenting that problem once 
more to Parliament and in demanding its solution. The Irish 
members have thus found a policy upon which they can unite, and 
they are not likely to be deterred from pressing it upon us by any 
reluctance to disturb the repose of the Government. If the Session 
of 1901 is to be one of Irish obstruction persistent and resolute, like 
that once carried out by Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar, then, no matter 
whether anyone gains, the Government is bound to lose. Its pro- 
gramme of work as set forth in the King’s Speech is not only 
modest but uninteresting. The nation will hardly become wildly 
excited over such topics as the constitution of the Court of Appeal or 
the law of literary copyright. Ministers seem to have been resolved 
to make their programme as colourless as possible. They have not 
only passed over the temperance question, about which an important 
section of their followers, as the debate on the Address proves, feels 
strongly, but have even shelved that housing of the poor question 
upon which the King in his excellent speech to the members of 
the London County Council laid so much stress. But it is a 
mistake for a Government, and especially for a Government with a 
huge but not yet fully disciplined majority behind it, to imagine that 
safety is to be found in a colourless and uninteresting programme. 
It is precisely when Ministers are engaged in bringing forward hum- 
drum measures of secondary importance that the independent 
member gets the best chance of distinguishing himself. It is at 
such times, too, that organised obstruction is most irritating and 
most effective. There are many reasons therefore for the belief that 
despite the meagre programme of the Government the Session may 
be a stormy one. The Budget itself will provide many opportunities 
for a running Parliamentary fight which may prove as serious as the 
guerilla warfare in South Africa. It is not surprising, remembering 
all this, that rumours are current to the effect that Ministers, despite 
their triumph at the General Election, have entered upon the first 
regular Session of the new Parliament in a mood which is by no 
means that of cheerful anticipation. 

Lord Salisbury twitted Lord Kimberley in his speech on the state 
of the Opposition. The facts of the case no doubt entitled him to 
do so. But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the divisions 
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in the Liberal ranks which have already lasted so long must 
necessarily last much longer. Those who are acquainted with the 
currents of opinion in the Opposition know that there is a growing im- 
patience with regard to the action of the extreme men of both wings of 
the party. The attempt to make Liberalism identical with the advocacy 
of the Boer cause has signally failed, and, though it may be renewed, 
it is not in the least likely to succeed. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s speech on the Address met with the approval of the great 
majority of all sections of the party, and the withdrawal of the 
amendment by means of which Mr. Lloyd George sought to commit 
the Opposition to an active policy in favour of the Boers was in itself 
proof of the fact that his fellow Liberals refused to support his 
views. It would be idle to pretend that the old differences are 
healed, or that the great chasm which divides the extreme men on 
either side has been bridged. But the Liberal centres, both right 
and left, have been making their influence felt since the Session 
began, and, as a consequence, the Opposition has gained both in 
strength and cohesion. The feeling among Liberals as to the 
blunders which Ministers have committed in connection with the war 
is of itself strong enough to bring about a large measure of unity. 
Individual Liberals may differ upon all other conceivable questions, 
and yet agree with one another in the belief that Ministers have 
committed almost every imaginable blunder in their manner of 
conducting the South African campaign. 

Everybody knows, however, that this opinion of the way in which 
the Government has conducted the war is not confined to members 
of the Opposition. The Conservatives may be faithful to the ties of 
party, and yet full of unconcealed indignation at the want of foresight 
which Ministers have shown all through the shifting phases of the 
contest. One of the incidents of the month has been the publication 
of two huge volumes of despatches dealing with the whole course of 
the war down to the time when Lord Roberts returned to this country 
from South Africa. These despatches have done nothing to vindicate 
the Government from the charges which have been so constantly urged 
against it ever since the first days of the investment of Ladysmith. 
Taken in conjunction with the feeble speech of the Prime Minister 
at the opening of the Session, they have brought home to all of us, 
without regard to the divisions of party, the need for a strenuous 
effort to reform the evils which afflict our military system and to 
‘put the Empire on a business footing.’ If their own followers begin 
to despair of getting the necessary reforms from the members of the 
present Government, that is exclusively the fault of the latter. The 
position taken up by not a few Ministers, including the Prime 
Minister himself, with regard to the immediate future, is eminently 
unsafe from the party point of view. Their belief that they may act 
as they please because they have to deal with nothing more than a 
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weak and divided Opposition may prove to be an illusion from which 
they may be awakened suddenly and rudely. 

It would be a mistake to attach too much importance to the 
division in which the Ministerial majority suddenly sank to one-third 
of its normal strength on a question unexpectedly raised in the 
House of Commons with regard to what are known as ‘ supplementary 
questions.’ But no one can doubt that this division bore testimony 
to the grave dissatisfaction of the House at the manner in which 
the Ministry was reconstructed after the General Election. Lord 
Cranborne, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had been asked 
a simple question with regard to the position of the Allies at Peking. 
Chinese affairs have been wrapped in a cloud of mystery for many 
months past, and no one can wonder at the desire of members to get 
as much light as possible upon a complicated and dangerous 
situation. Outsiders can hardly venture to criticise the course of 
affairs at Peking, owing to the fact that they are denied any precise 
knowledge of what is happening. The stories which come to us 
from Washington and from the capitals of Europe constantly contra- 
dict each other, and our own Ministers profess to be ignorant of facts 
which are asserted with the utmost confidence in the Press of many 
different countries. That the Chinese Government is still playing 
fast and loose with the demands of the Powers for the punishment of 
the criminals of last year, that Germany is desirous of enforcing 
those demands by measures which do not meet with the unanimous 
approval of the other Powers, and that Russia is endeavouring to 
make a treaty of her own on the subject of Manchuria which must 
be injurious to the special interests of this country, are facts that 
are tolerably patent to everybody. But our knowledge of the state 
of things does not come from the Treasury bench. Lord Cranborne 
professed ignorance of the expedition of the Allies into the interior of 
China at a time when the details of that expedition had been recorded 
in every newspaper. His amazing lack of information surprised and 
irritated the House of Commons, and when he refused to answer a 
simple supplementary question about China, on the ground that the 
Leader of the House had forbidden him to answer all such questions, 
an angry storm broke out that was by no means confined to the 
Opposition benches. It furnished, as I have said, a significant 
demonstration of the feeling of the House with regard to the recon- 
struction of the Ministry and the manner in which Mr. Balfour has 
sought to interpose a bar between members and the Foreign Office. 
In itself the incident was not of great importance, but it is a sign of 
the times, and of the temper of the new Parliament. It is clear 
already that this House of Commons is different from its immediate 
predecessor, and Ministers will be fortunate if further proof of the 
fact is not furnished before long in a fashion that cannot be agreeable 
to them. In any case, the present political situation, though one of 
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much uncertainty, is most interesting. The disintegration of the 
Opposition, owing to the extravagances of those who maintain that 
Mr. Kruger has been in the right, and England in the wrong, in 
every step connected with South African affairs, though, as I have 
hinted, it may not last much longer, is a factor that seriously com- 
plicates the position of affairs. But, on the other hand, certain 
tendencies are already becoming visible on the Ministerial side which 
may have far-reaching consequences; and even those of us who do , 
not pretend to the gift of prophecy must realise the fact that in 
party politics, as well as in our national history, we have entered 
upon a new era. 
Wemyss RE. 
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